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HE following Sheets are offered to the World as 
containing the fubftance of a Courfe of Lectures 
on the Materia Medica, delivered by a celebrated 
Profefflor at Edinburgh. As they are not alledged 
to be printed by his direction, it may feem_necef- 


' fary to lay before the Public the reafons which in- 


duced the Editors to this ftep, as nothing can be farther 


from their thoughts than the leaft intention of injuring 


either the fame or intereft of that Gentleman, for whofe 
mind and abilities they have the higheft admiration and 
efteem. This is fo far the cafe, that they would think 
themfelves extremely happy, if, on a fight of this Work, 
the learned Author could be induced to favour the world 
with his improved fentiments on this fubje@, which 
could not fail of being a moft ufeful, as well as an ac- 


ceptable prefent to the Public. The Editors™have no 
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other motive for making this Work public, than acon- 
cern to find a Performance, which fo far excels in me- 
thod, copioufnefs of thought, liberality of fentiment, 
and judgment, all that have been before written on the 
fabject, in danger of being loft to the world. 


Near the end of 1761, and about the time when, by 
the academical rules of the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
the Lectures on Medical Subjects ought to begin, Dr. 
Alfton, who was at that time Profeffor of the Materia 
Medica, died. By this unexpected event, the Univerfity 
would have received an injury, if Dr. Cullen, who was 
then Profeffor of Chemiftry, had not voluntarily offered 
to fupply the place of Dr. Alfton, in reading Leéctures 
on the Materia Medica for that feafon. 


- This was gladly accepted, and the offer was made 
with greater propriety, as the ftudy in which he was then 
principally engaged as a Profeffor, led more directly to 
this fubject, than any other branch of Phyfic what-. 


ever. 


It is obvious to every one’s underftanding, how diffi- 
cult it was for the learned Author to acquit himfelf pro- 
perly in this arduous task. Notwithftanding this dif 
couraging circumftance, our Profeflor attempted a plan 

: entirely 
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entirely new and original, and executed the fame ina 
manner which gained univerfal approbation. The fub- 
{tance of that Performance is the Work now offered to 
the Public, which, during an interval of cight years 
paft, has been much defired by the Faculty, and ic was 
long hoped that the learned Author himfelf would have 
been induced to communicate them to the world: But, 
it is prefumed, that his other avocations and extenfive 
practice have not afforded him Railierent leifure for fuch 


an Undertaking. 


The enfuing Sheets are printed from a correct copy, 
which has been carefully compared with feveral others. 
If, after all, any inaccuracies in the ftyle thould have 
efcaped, they are not, in the flighteft degree, to be 
imputed to the Author, whofe manner of cnetielge is 
as pure and elegant, as the matter oe qian is great 


and original. ‘i 
In fhort, the merit of the Performance ftands in 
need of no eulogium, and the method is too clear to 
require explanation, efpecially as the original Syllabus 1 is 
fubjoined, with the blank {paces filled up (in. Italics,) as” 
directed to be done in the Courfe of the Leétures. This 
is the only material alteration that the Editors have made, 
and the propriety of this will fcarcely be queftioned. 


Addi- 


Additional PR’ B F2A.C FE 


; HE Ebrrors, in publifhing thefe Le€tures, hoped 
i a they were not doing a thing difagreeable to the 
Author, but in this they were miitaken, and, foon 
after the Publication, found he did not approve of it; 
he complained that the Work was by no means fufliciently 
perfect to do him honour; he faid it was originally im- 
perfect, having been unexpectedly undertaken, and necef- 
- farily executed in great hurry ; and it was {till more im- 
perfect from the inaccuracy of the Gentlemen who had. 
taken thefe Notes of the Lectures. In fhort, the Do&tor 
faw all this in fo ftrong a light, that, as foon as he was. 
informed of the Publication, he applied for, and obtained 
from the Lord Chancellor, an Injunction, prohibiting the 
Sale of the Book. Upon this occafion the Editors, who 
never meant to do any thing difagreeable to the Author, 
applied to himfelf for leave to renew the fale. ‘The fame 
reafons, however, which made him difapprove of the firft 
publication, made him very unwilling to admit of it again; 
but finding that many copies of the book had been dif- 
perfed before the Injunction was ferved, being at the fame _ 
time perfuaded of the innocent intentions of the Editors, 
and folicited by feveral of his Friends, he has at length 


con- 
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confented to the fale of the remainder of the impreffion, 
upon this condition, that the Editors, by collating feveral 
other Manufcripts, fhould endeavour to correct many 
errors, This condition the Editors have now complied 
with as well as they can, and have received from feveral 
Manufcripts fuch improvements as occafioned the re- 
printing of the firft fheet, and enabled them to give many 
corrections in other parts of the Work*. ‘They hope 
they have done enough to fhew what might be expected 
from the accuracy of the Author’s own hand put to fuch 
a Work, and for which they would have willingly waited, 
but they are aflured by himfelf, that his other occupati- 
ons, and time of life, make it very probable that he 
never will engage in it. 


_ * The whole of the European Editor’s Emenpanpa, which they inferted at the end, 
is carefully inferted at each ated ote Srngion: the body of the Work, in this 
American Edition. 
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MATERIA MEDICA, 1761. 


- A Knowledge of the Materia Medica comprehends a know- 
A ledge of all the fubftances employed in preventing or cu- 
ring dileafes, and-therefore of all thofe employed either in 
diet or medicine, Different authors have followed different methods . 
in delivering the knowledge of this part of {cience, all of them lia- 
ble ‘to objections, which need’not be here pointed out. I fhall thew 
you the plan which J intend to follow; and, if you fhall be con- 
vinced of the propriety of this, you -will eafily fee the faults of o- 
thers. Mott of the fubjects will be.confidered under four different 
heads. | a a 


ft, The knowledge of the fubjeét in itfelf, and the diftinction of 
it from every other. Ba 
2d, Its virtues in diet or in medicine. 
d, The foundation of thefe virtues, fo far as it can be perceived 
in the fenfible or chemical qualities of the fubjec. 
4th, Its pharmaceutical treatment, and other circumftances necef- 
fary to its application in medicine or diet. 


‘With refpec& to the fff head. The fubjeéts are of two kinds, 
as iminediately produced by nature, or as farther prépared by art. 
The knowledge of the frff is to be got by the ftudy of Natural 
Hiftory; the knowledge of the /econd, by an acquaintance with the 
arts which have been employed on them. Under the /econd head, the 
virtues fhall be delivered, firft, according to the feveral general indica- 
tions, and*then as more efpecially applicable to particular difeafes. 
Here we muft obferve, that there-is no very good foundation for many 
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of the virtues which are afcribed to medicines by the writers on the Ma= 
teria Medica, The doctrine of Signatures, the fancies of Aftrology, and 
the miftaken application of Chemiftry, have very much corrupted this. 
part of {cience. Even what is pretended to be drawn from experience, 
as much of it has proceeded from the errors and prejudices of the 
ignorant, and much from the falfshood of defigning men, it 
is very little to be trufted. The writers, however, on this fubjed,,. 
have commonly copied from one another ; but I hope I fhall be par- 
doned if I do not repeat after them; and indeed I hall willingly ap- 
pear rather pauca fctre, quam multa opinari. Under the third head, we- 
fhall find ftill more uncertainty. Tue fenfible qualities of fubftan= 
ces go but a little way towards difcovering their medical. virtues:. 
The Colour is a very uncertain guide; the Sme/l goes but a little 
farther ; and it is the Zafe only that is of any extenfive application.- 
Sir John Floyer, in his Phytosa/anos, was the firft who profecuted: 
this ftudy to any length ; and the induftrious. Linnzus hes fince be- 
ftowed fome attention upon it; but both of them, in {training to 
, form a fyfiem, have carried the matter too far. The Chemical A- 
nelyfis, ftrictly fo. called, has been found o! very liile ufe ; but the 
treatment, by the application of differént menftruums, has been of 
more fervice, and, by refolving vegetables into their gummy or re= 
finous parts, we have been able fometimes to. feparate the falutary 
from the pernicious, and the efficacious from the inert parts of ma~ 
ny fubftances. Under the foarth head, we fhall mention the phar- 
maceutical treatment which medicines have commonly, or may pro= 
perly receive, and, therefore, the feveral compofitions they enter in- 
to, with fome other particulars relative to their adminiftration in diet: 
or medicine. 


Of the feveral plans of a Materia Medica, that to be found in the: 
treatife De viribus Medicamentorum, imputed to the celebrated Dr- 
Boerhaave, appears to be one of the beft. It treats of the feveral fub- 
jects as they oceur in the order of the Methodus Medendi ; and it has. 
premifed fome phyfiological do€trines that are neceflary with. refpect: 
to the whole. I find it neceflary to. follow this part of the plan,. 
efpecially, as I have fome peculiar notions on the fubjed, which, as 
they are not common in our {chools, it is neceflary for me to ex- 
plain. 


In the jirft place, we adopt the propofition very well eftablithed;. 
Medicamentum non agit in Cadaver : That is to fay, That the opera- 
| sig 
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tion of medicines does not depend on the laws of matter and mo- 
tion, which take place in inanimate bodies, but on a principle which 
fubfitts in living animals only. We inquire therefore after this vital 
principle. It muft be connected with the primary and fundamen- 
tal funétions of the animal ceconomy ; but the functions of the ani- ” 
mal ceconomy are mutually fo much the caufes and effects of each 
other, and run fo much ina circle, that it is difficult to chufe where 
‘to begin. Many think the circulation of the blood may be confi- 
dered as the vital principle upon which all the other fun¢tions de~_ 
pend’; but we muft trace this to its caufe in the action of the heart ; 
and this again manifeftly depends upon a certain power acting in or 
upon the mufcular fibres of this organ. When we confider this 
power, we find it belongs, in common with thofe of the heart, to e- 
very mufcular fibre in the whole body. At the fame time, we find, 
that the power of mufcalar fibres every where depends upon the 
nerves ; that thefe nerves, for what power they communicate, depend 
upon their connection with their common origin in the brain and me= 
dulla fpinalis ; the nerves and mufcular fibres therefore form a fyftem, 
whofe fun¢tions may be confidered as primary and fundamental in 
the animal economy. -The principal part of this nervous fyftem is 
manifeftly the common origin, which is properly enough.confidered 
as the /enforium commune, as the more immediate organ of the foul. 
It is therefore with probability fuppoied, that our intelle€taal part, or 
the foul, is the vital principle of the animal economy. With regard 
to this, there is fome diff-rence of opinion, which may be fuppofed 
to influence the fyftem of phyfic, and particularly the queftion, 
Whether our intelletual part depends on 4 certain conttitution of 
matter, or upon an immaterial fubftance connected with our mates 
rial part? We are of the latter opinion, and think it is fully proved, 
by obferving, that there are laws of the animal ceconomy abfolutely 
incompatible with the ordinary powers of matter and motion. — But, 
on this fubject, I refer :you entirely to Dr Whytt, who, in his book 
on iue vital and involuntary motions of animals, has put the, mat- 
ter beyond all doubt. I will add only one argument, which is, That 
the affociation of ideas, a very fundamental part of all our intellec= 
tual operations, cannot be explained upon any fuppofed organiza- 
tion of matter. There is indeed fomething analogous to it in found« 
ing (trings, that are in a-certain proportion to one another ; but, if 
the fimultaneous motions of our intellectual part depended on fuch a 
snechaniim, we fhould find, that thefe fimultancous motions would 
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be confined to certain parts, and take place in thefe only ; but, of the 
motions of living animals, any one may be aflociated with any o- 
ther; and the aflociation depends entirely upon the impreffions pro= 
ducing them being made, and frequently repeated, at the fame time. 


The exiftence of a Sou/ admitted, we muft next inquire into the 
eircumftances of its operating in the fyftem. With refpect to this, we: 
find, That the notion of the foul’s governing the whole animal: 
functions is very ancient, as we meet with it in the Timaeus of 
Plato. It has fince been revived in different fhapes by Helmont,. 
Wepfer, and Dolzus, and efpecially by Stahl, who plainly main- 
_ tains, that the foul, as in a great meafure independent of the body,. 
and as in itfelf a rational being, prefides over and dire&ts. moft of: 
the animal functions. In this he has been followed by many. phy- 
ficians in. Germany, by Dr Nichols in England, as.appears from his: 
differtation,: intitled Anima Medica; and our countryman Dr Por- 
terfield has alfo fhewn a ftrong bias to the fame opinion. We can-- 
not, however, join in this-with thefe refpectable perfons, as we nei=- 
ther find it founded in truth, nor that it can have any good in- 
fluence on the fyftem or practice of phyfic. Although the foul is: 
certainly a diftin@ fubftance from the body, it appears highly pro-. 
bable, that the foul, while conneéted with the body, feldom acts, but: 
in confequence of motions firft excited in the latter; and that it is ge-- 
nerally true, that Nibi/ eff in intelleétu, quod non prius fuerat in fen=- 
ju. Even.our reflex fenfations feem to depend upon certain condi-- 
tions of the organ of our intellectual functions ; and thefe conditions. 
being given, the reflex fenfations are always neceflary confequences of. 
‘firft impreffions, The impoffibility of a perpetual motion or au-. 
tomaton being demonftrated with refpect to matter, this is confi-. 
dered as a proof, that the feeming’ automaton in a living animal mutt: 
depend upon a foul animating all its motions. That the foul is conftant-. 
ly neceflary to the motions of the body, we readily admit ; but the ar-- 
gument is pufhed too far, when it is fuppofed that thefe motions are. 
{upported by the power of the foul alone; for, it appears, that motions. 
excited by the impulfe of external bodies, are abfolutely neceflary to, 
that fupport. Take away all impreffions on the external fenfes,and moft. 
perfons will fall afleep, and that fleep would probably.continue and end 
in death, were it not for impreflions being renewed.. The power of the 
foul appears, efpecially in what are called the voluntary. motions ;. 
hut thefe, properly confidered, dg not fhew that power exerted in. 
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an arbitrary manner, or with any attention to the motions of the 
body. How the Willis determined in all cafes, we do not fay ;, but, 
however determined, it is merely the conception of an end or pur- 
pofe to be executed ; and, with this, certain motions of the body 
are neceflarily connected, without the foul’s being conf{cious, in ma~ 
ny cafes, even of the motions of the limbs produced, and in no cafe 
of the action of the mufcles which produces thefe motions. Anger 
makes me Will to give a blow; I make a full infpiration; I conti- 
nue it; I bend back my body ; I lift up my arm, and ftretch itto the 
utmoft; I clofe my fift, and bring down my arm with force upon 
_ the part I would ftrike ; and, with all this, my limbs are fet in a 
particular pofition, my eye-brows are knit, my eyes are fixed, and 
the features of the face are fet in a particular manner. Of thefe {c= 
veral motions, the foul is very little confcious, and not at all of the 
feveral mufcles employed. The foul is: indeed a neceflary part of 
thefe motions, but cannot be faid to direét and govern them inde- 
pendent of the conditions of the body. This is ftill more clear 
with refpect to the internal, and what are called Involuntary Motions,. 
with which phyfic is more efpecially concerned. The Stahlians 
would have us believe, that the increafed ation of the heart and: 
arteries which appears in fevers, does not arife from the phyfical. 
power of the caufe of fevers, but from hence, that the foul, percei- 
ving the noxious tendency of fome matter prefent in the fyftem, ex- 
cites the ation of the heart and arteries as a means of expelling, 
. fach noxious matter.. This cannot be proved ; and it appears to us: 
more probable, that, analogous to a general law of the fyftem, the. 
material caufe of fevers has a phyfical power of exciting thofe mo- 
tions that are fitted to expel it out of the body. In fhort, whatever: 
fhare-the foul may have in fupporting the motions of the body, we: 
can have no art of phyfic, but in fo far as we fuppofe,.that the: 
caufes operating upon the body act by a phyfical neceflity; and. 
that, by a knowledge of fuch caufes, we can produce certain 
changes in the ftate of the matter and organization of the body. 
We agree therefore with Dr Boerhaave, that, when a medical pro- 
blem is profecuted fo far as to be carried to circumftances depending: 
upon the connection between the foul and body, it may be confider- 
ed as-folved for all the purpofes of phyfic. Upon the whole, there-. 
fore, we conclude with the fame celebrated phyfician, that the con- 
fideration of the foul.is- not.neceflary to the fyftem of phyfic; pts 
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Med. Art. 696. And, laying afide the doctrine of the Stahlians, we 
return to confider the animal ceconomy under another view. 


We have hinted already, that the functions of the fex/orium come 
mune are fundamental in the fyftem. It is connected with the ex- 
tremities of the nerves every where, fo that, by an impreffion made 
upon certain’ of thefe extremities, a motion is propagated from 
thence to the fenforium; in confequence of which, a fenfation arifes ; 
and, by fenfations arifing in the fenforium, a motion is propaga- 
ted from thence to certain extremities connected with mufcular fi- 
bres, whereby thefe are excited to contra@tion. Thofe parts of the 
body upon which impreflions made give occafion to fenfation, are 
faid to be fenfible; and thofe parts which are excited to motion by 
impreflions made upon them, or upon the fenforium, are faid to be 
irritable. Now, it is pretty obvious, that moft of the motions of 
the body depend upon the action of irritable parts; and as in many _ 
cafes the action of thefe parts is only excited in confequence of fen- 
fations, or other powers acting on the fenforium, it is plain, that moft 
of the functions of the body depend upon a communication of motion 
by means’ of the nerves. This may be called the Nervous Power ; > 
and its nature has-been varioufly judged of. It is ‘perhaps not very 
neceflary to-determine it; but we hall venture to fay, that it is pro= 
bably a fubtile elaftic fluid inherent in the whole medullary fibres of 
the nervous fyftem; and that this is probably the maierial vital 
principle of animals. Somewhat analogous to it appears in ve- 
getables, many of which are manifeftly endowed with irritability, 
Perhaps it is common to all nature, and only under different modi« 
facations by certain conditions of other matter. 


The fenfibility and irritability of the fyftem, as depending upon 
a nervous power, being in general eftablifhed, it is of importance | 
to determine, what parts are more efpecially endowed with thefe 
properties. Irritability is evident wherever we can diftin@ly obferve 
the prefence of mufcular fibres, as in the organs of voluntary motion, 
in the heart, the bronchiae, and alimentary canal; and in fome parts, 
where the mufcular {truG@ture is not quite evident, experiment has 
fhown the irritability, as in the lymphatic fyftem, and in moft of 
the excretories. The irritability of thefe laft appears in every ex- 
cretion, that of {weat excepted ; for this feems efpecially, or only, 
promoted by the increafed action of the heart, while every other is 
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by an irritation applied to the excretories themfelves; and not only 
by applications to the excretories, but alfo by thofe applied to other 
parts having a fympathy with particular glands: Thus, certain 
founds can occafion an increafed excretion of fuliva, and a fraétured 
fcuil increafes the evacuation of bile. ‘The important queftion on 
this fubje& is, Whether the arteries are endowed with irritability? It 
is alledged by fome anatomifts, that what has been called the muf- 
cular coat of the arteries confifts only of fibres, fuch as are in the 
tendons or ligaments, and which are no whiere elfe fenfible or irri- 
table ; that, in experiment, the arteries do not appear irritable by- 


_ mechanical ftimuli; and though they appear to contract upon the 


> 


application of {trong acids, this isno more than what happens to 
the veins, and even to the fibres of dead animals. But, on the o- 
ther hand, it is faid, that, if the arteries are fimple elaftics, the 
ftate of the circulation in every part of the body muft, for the moft 
part, depend upon the action of the heart alone; and, if the im- 
petus of the blood be increafed in one part only, while the'action of 
the heart continues the fame, it will be difficult to account for it 
upon that fuppofition. Thus, in blufhing, the impetus of the 
biood is increated in the veflels of the face, and in thofe of the 
cheeks more particularly. Now if this depended upon the increafed 
action of the heart, the rednefs produced fhould appear over the 
whole furface of the body ;. and, if it depended on certain circum-. 
ftances in the ftate of the refpiration, the effe& fhould appear e- 
qually over the whole fuperior parts; but neither of thefe happen 5 
the effects are truly partial, and they are only to be accounted for 
by fuppofing, that the arteries are endowed with irritability and a 
mufcular power, which can be increafed in particular parts of them, 
while the action of the heart and other arteries continue the fame 
as before.. Dr Haller endeavoured formerly to account for thefe 


‘inequalities in the ftate of the circulation, by the contraction of the 


nerves furrounding feveral arteries ; but, perceiving that truly the 
nerves are endued with no. contractility, he has entirely given. up: 
that theory. | 


Having thus pointed out the extent of irritability, and of the ef~ 
feéts of a nervous power in the fyftem, it is evident, that the laws: 
by which the action of the nervous power is regulated require to- 
be attended to, and ftudied more carefully than hitherto: they have 
been. We (hall not attempt to fupply this at prefent ; but fhall en- 
deayour to do fomewhat, as’ particular fubjedts may give gccalion to 
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it. Juft now we fhall only make fome general application of what 
has been faid. F7r/?, With regard to the folids of the body, the 
ftate of laxity or rigidity in the fimple folids has had a great thare 
in our modern pathology; and we think that the confideration is 
not to be neglected altogether; but, at the fame time, think, that 
the laxity or rigidity of the fimple folids being given, it is not rea- 
dily or occafionally changed; and that all fudden and occafional 
changes in debility or ftrength, contractility or flaccidity, are more 
‘probably referred to the ftate of the moving fibres under the influ- 
‘ence of the nervous power: Quam facile mille res turbant. 


Secondly, Every change in the ftate of the fluids poured out, has 
been confidered as depending upon the ftate of the fluids in the vef- 
fels; and it may be fo in fome cafes. But, as it is probable that the 
fecreted fluids are chiefly formed in the fecretory organs, fo it is cer- 
tain, that the ftate of the fecreted fluids is changed by the relaxae 
tion or conftition of the fecretory veflels; and, therefore, the fluids 
poured out are more frequently a mark of the ftate of the moving 
powers than of the general condition of the fluids. Thus, the us 
tine, which has been fo long confidered as a maik of the ftate of the 
circulating fluids, is however, for the moit part, no other than a 
mark of the flate of the fecretory organ, ee , 


The third, and only other application we hall make of the con- 
fideration of the influence of the nervous fyftem, is to obferve, 
that, as the whole of the fenfible and irritable parts have a connec- 
tion with the fenforium, fo certain parts have a more particular-con- 
neQion with certain others. This connetion, fympathy, or confent, 
has been often taken notice of; but not fo accurately and fully as is to 
be wifhed. At prefent I fhall mention only one inftance, viz. thats 
of the ftomach, as it is to be more particularly regarded in account- 
ing for the operation of medicines. Nothing affeéts the mind-more 
than the ftate of the ftomach, and nothing draws the ftomach into 
fympathy more than affections of the mind. This is evident in 
hypochondriac people, whofe difeafe being chiefly feated there, has 
often grievous effeéts on the /enforium commune, or the feat of it, 
the head. This is farther illuftrated by wounds of the head. Does 
not, in thefe cafes, the vomiting of bile proceed from confent between 
the ftomach and liver? 2dly, The ftomach has a confiderable con- 
nection with the vifcera of the thorax, abftradting from its contiguity 
er difténtion. In hypochondriac cafes, the heart and lungs are often 
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varioufly affected by the ftomach. Convulfions of the diaphragm 
are often occafioned by flight irritations of the cardia. Many other 
morbid fymptoms might be adduced in proof of the fame thing, 
were it neceflary. 3dly, The ftomach is connected with the ab- 
dominal vifcera, and firft with the inteftines ; fecondly, with the other 
contiguous as well as more diftant organs. ‘4thly, This vifcus is 
conneéted with the extremities. This I have often experienced in 
myfelf, by tranfition of the gout, from the feet to the ftomach, and 
vice vera. Cold and heat likewife applied to the extremities, affect 
the ftomach. s5thly, It is connected with the whole furface of the 
body, and feemingly with the extreme veficls every where. This is 
demonftrable by many obfervations ; ¢. g. no fooner do fome aliments 
reach the ftomach of particular perfons, than {pots and efflorefcences 
are occafioned on the ‘fkin. Van Swicten gives fuch an inftance 
from crabs eyes. I myfelf had a patient labouring under the malum 
bypochondriacum, who was relieved of his complaints by pimples 
appearing between his thumb and finger, and as immediately of- 


_ prefed by their retropulfion, or difappearing. Vomiting from con- 


ftriGtion of the cutaneous pores is another inftance of fuch fympathy. 
Such fymptoms, therefore, are falfly attributed to acrimony; and in 


~ general we conclude, that the ftomach has a very general confent 


with the whole fyftem. 


Operation of medicines depends fomewhat on their own nature, 
but as much on the particular modification of the fyftem to which 
they are applied. Inftead, therefore, of {pending time, in examin- 
ing the different figure of the particles of medicine, their tharpnefs, 
oilynefs, &c. it will be more ufeful to fay fomewhat on tempera- 
ments. ‘Temperament is the general ftate of the fyftem ; idiofyn- 


__ cracy the pecultar ftate of a particular part. The variety of tempe- 
~ raments is prodigious. The ancients have confined them to four, 


and we, through a blind attachment to antiquity, have made few 


farther advancements in this diftinGtion. It would be difficult to 


numerate all the different temperaments; I fhall therefore confider, 


rather, the feveral particulars in the fyftem that are apt to be varied in 
different 
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different conftitutions, and whofe varieties conftitute diverfity of 
temperaments. Thefe particulars may be reduced to five. 1. The 
ftate of the fimple folids. 2. The proportion of the fluids to the 
folids. 3. The ftate ofthe fluids. 4. The diftribution of the fluids ; 
i.e. of particular determination to this or that part of the fyftem, 
a5. The ftate of the nervous power. 


1. As to the ftate of the /imple folids, viz. their laxity, or rigidity. 
Under the firft is comprehended flaccidity, and debility ;, under the laft 
elafticity, and ftrength. It may be doubted, whether thefe ‘fhould 
~ be taken in here, as they are variable in every perfon, and, through 
the whole courfe of life, growing gradually from lax to rigid, as age 
encreafes, and therefore might be fuppofed not to affect tempera- 
ments. Something, however, depends on the primitive ftamina, in 
the formation of temperaments; ¢. g. two children, born at the fame. 
time, brought up exa€tly under the fame management, will differ. 
very confiderably, as ta the ftate of their fimple fibres. 


Univerfally, Phyficians have taken their mark of the ftate of the: 
fimple folids from the hair. In a cafe of laxity the hair is foft, and: 
in {mall quantity. In cafe of rigidity, it is copious, and liable to. 
crifpature and curling. The paler colours are, in general, an indi- 
cation of laxity; as the black, in all its fhades, is an evidence. of rigi- 
dity. Thus, in children, the hair is generally foft and pale, and gains, 
by age, hardnefs, and a darker colour. Another mark of diftin-- 
guifhing the nature of the fimple fibres, is the foftnefs and hardnefs. 
of the flethy parts. When the body is flethy, and the mufcles and. 
tendons diftin&tly marked, and along with this.a confiderable frength. 
of fyftem, we infer a rigidity of the fimple fibres, with a confiderable. 
exertion of the nervous power, Succulency, for thefe reafons, muft: 
be a fymptom of laxity. : 


2. The proportion Jefween folids and fluids. "There has been no= 
thing fo much talked of as plethora, and yet it has been commonly. 
confounded with odefty and corpulency. There is, however, a ma- 
nifeft di = hall sii difficultly diftinguifhed by particular marks, 

and: 
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| a at the fame time a connection. Plethora implies a greater 
quantity of fluids circulating in the veffels, diftinguithable by ruddi- 
nefs of colour, and a number of veins diftended over the body. Of 
obefity, the greater proportion of it es without the laws of circulation. 
Obefity may caufe plethora; asin obefity, though a greater quantity 
is fecreted, it is not let off from the body, and may therefore prefs 
upon - veflels and caufe plethora. 


(4. The flate of the fluids. Thefe, in my opinion, might be dif- 
regarded, as they depend on the ftate of the folids and the nourith- 
ment. But we muft not difregard what the Ancients have afligned 
as the caufe of the different temperaments, which they made to de- 
pend on four different humours. This dodtrine, however, of the 
Ancients, is now almoft entirely neglected. The Chemifts have 
delivered nothing clear or precife on this head, from the different 
proportions of oil, earth, falt, &c. in the blood. They have even 
added mercury and iron, as the latter is found in all human blood. 


But we are not aflured of other principles, befides thofe of red _ 


globules, coagulable lymph, and ferofity, which laft is water impreg- 
nated with a faline principle. 'Thefe, I make no doubt, are in dif- 
ferent proportions, from the nature of the aliment or difeafes. But 
I do not know how to make ufe of this, at leaft till we be more fully 
acquainted with the nature and proportions of thefe, and the proper 
methods of diftinguifhing them, which are at prefent very inaccurate 
and imperfect ; e. g. the proportion of red globules is not to be 
diftinguifhed, as the /e/s or more florid colour of the whole depends not 
on their quantity, but on the ftate of diffufion. Again, the proportion 
of coagulable lymph is not even evident from confiftence as in per- 
fons where there is the fame quantity of ferum, the confiftence_is 
different. Ligature on the veffels, child-bearing, &c. caufe a dif- 
ferent degree of feparation of coagulable lymph, &c. fo that no 
perfon can make any accurate judgment from appearance of the 
blood. Denfity is a more cértain'mark, The blood is denfer in 

- proportion to rigidity of the veffels, and in the fame {pecies in pro- 
portion to the age; e.g. it is more denfe in cows than calves, &c. 
C2 . The 


at 
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The quantity of faline matter may alfo affect the denfity of the 
blood, and therefore we cannot pofitively determine whether the 
fluidity of the blood, in particular cafes, be owing entirely to the 
abundance of a pure watery part, as faline matter may contribute 
confiderably towards the production of that quality. 


4. Diftribution of the fluids. This is different in the fame per- 
fon, according to his age, owing toa difference in the ftructure and 
diftribution of the veffels. It feems to be neceffary that the brain 
fhould be brought to its fize quickly; hence the head in a feetus is 
_much greater in proportion to the other parts, and then conftitutes. 
one-fifth of the whole; whereas in an adult it does not exceed one= 
ninth, and, frequently, one-tenth only. After birth, a new deter= 
mination is given to the circulating fluids; the circulation being. 
ftopt in the umbilical vefiels, is determined to the iliacs, and hence 
the growth afterwards of the lower extremities is more remarkable. 
This accounts for hemorrhages, &c. which happen in different _ 
parts of the body, at different periods of life, e. g. bleeding of the 
nofe in young perfons. Again, if a tall perfon have not hands and, 
feet proportionate to the length of his body, he is liable to difeafes.. 
Thus I have feen a phthifis pulmonalis, of which this difproportion 
was the moft probable caufe. Hence if we could afcertain the pro- 
portions of the human body exactly, we might form a notion how 
difeafes might atife according to the various deviations from it. , 


_ We thall now take sGkiee: of the different diftribution into the 

-arterious and venous fyftems. ‘The arteries are larger in proportion 
to the veins in the young than in old fubje@s, Wintringham,. 
jun. finds the denfity of the arterious coats in proportion to thofe of 
the veins lefs in young than in old animals. The arteries, therefore, 
from being laxer, grow more rigid, and are laxer as nearer to the 
heart. All this is wifely ordered; for the arteries being more ex- 
pofed to the aéfion of the heart, and the fluids, in their moving from 
a greater toa lefler diameter, are fooner rendered rigid, a the © 
yeins, in which the power of the heart is weaker, and the fluids. 
move 
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move in a contrary manner. Hence arifes in young perfons the 
arterious, in old the venous plethora, a diftinGion commonly unobferv 
ed, though it gives a confiderable difference in point of temperament. 
Arterious plenitude is diftinguifhed by the florid complexion, the 
venous by diftenfion of veins and palenefs ofthe body. This change 
of plenitude i is gradually taking place in all people, shesah the degree 
of it is — varied in different perfons. 


We confider wei very properly, the proportional capacity and 
force of the heart in regard to the fyftem, at different times of life, 
as alfo the proportion of the lungs to the reft of the body: For as. 
the fame quantity of fluids, in a given time, pafles through them, as 
through the whole Jody, any large proportion of fluids in the fyftem 
muft of neceffity be very fenfibly felt ¢here, and, confequently, have 
an effect in the produ@tion of temperament. Thus narrow chefted 
people are more fubject than others to hamoptoé and congeftion in 
the lungs. 


5. Different frate of the nervous power, with regard to fenfibility, 
irritability, mobility, and ftrength, By fenfibility we mean the fitnefs 
for having fenfation excited by external impreffion; and as different — 
forces of impreflion are neceflary to move different perfons, the 
fenfibility is greater, as the lefs force of impreffion is neceflary to 
fenfation. By irritability, we mean the fitnefs for having motions © 
excited in confequence of fenfation, or other caufes ; and this appears 
different, not only with refpe&t to the degree of force in the caufe, 
but with refpect to the extent of the effects in the fyftem. Thus, . 
of two perfons, not only one will be vomited by a much {maller 
quantity of an emetic than the’ other, but alfo two perfons taking 
the fame dofe will be very differently affected, while, in the one, the 
effects will be confined to the flomach, and the parts neceflarily 
connected with it in vomiting, and, in the other, the effeéts will be 
extended fo as to produce convulfions over the whole body. Of the 
difference of fenfibility we are able to judge but grofily, as it does not 
always depend on the degree of force in impreflion, but in this 

refpect 
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refpect is greatly changeable by cuftom and practice. This is para 
ticularly to be obferved, that there is a great difference between the 
fenfibility to a fingle impreffion, and the fenfibility to the difference 
of force in the fame fpecies of impreflions, or to the difference of 
impreflions nearly akin to one another. Thus, there may be two 
perfons equally fenfible to the fmalleft impreffions of any fapid body 
on the tongue; but, while the one.may be able to diftinguith only 
green from bohea tea in infufion, and hardly any difference in the 
qualities. of each, the other fhall be able to diftinguifh aot enly many 
different degrees in the qualities of either {pecies, but alfo, in the cafe 
of their mixture, be able to difcern the proportion in which they 
are mixed together. The fame difference of fenfibility occurs more 
frequently ftill with refpe&t to found. - A perfon may be exquifitely 
fenfible to the fofteft impreffion of found, but, at the fame time, 
may be very little fenfible to any difference of tones. Irritability 
muft commonly be conneéted with fenfibility ; for, as motion de- 
pends upon fenfation, that, therefore, will be generally in proportion 
to this: But they are not abfolutely conneéted ; for, independent of 
the nervous power in the brain, the fubje@ be fenfations, irritability 
is often varied by the greater or leffer tenfion, and perhaps other 
circumftances, of the moving fibres themfelves. Both fenfibility 
and irritability are often connected with the weaknefs of the nervous 
power, never remarkably with its ftrength. 


Another particular in which the ftate of the nervous power may 
be different, is mobility, that is, the facility and readinefs with 
which not only motions are in general excited, but efpecially that 
alfo with which different motions fucceed one another. In the firft 
refpe&, mobility is the fame with irritability ; but, in the laft, it is 
fomewhat different. It is obvious, that the nervous power or fenfo- 
rium, is more tenacious of impreffions in one perfon than in another ; 
and the change, therefore, from one motion to another, will, in fuch 
perfons, be in the fame proportion; which amounts to this, thar 
there is a difference of mobility in the nervous power of different 
perfons. However, we obferve that this mobility is commonly 


greateft 
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greateft in the moft foibles and irritable fyftems. Laftly, The 
nervous power, or energy of the brain, differs greatly in point of 
ftrength. Some have fuppofed that the ftrength of the body de- 
pended upon the ftrength of the fimple folids; and I allow that it 
is often conneéted with this. But, as the ftate of the fimple folids 
cannot be fuddenly changed, thofe changes of debility and frength 
which are fudden and tranfitory, muft be owing to changes in the 
ftate of the nervous power. Thus, at the invafion of fevers, we 
obferve a confderable debility take place, more fuddenly than we 
can fuppofe any change to be made in the ftate of the fimple folids, 
Again, in maniacal perfons, there is often’an incredible increafe of 
ftrength, which we cannot fuppofe to proceed from an increafed 
rigidity of the fimple folids fo fuddenly produced. This ftrength of 
the nervous power is oppofed to fenfibility, as appears from a much . 
ftronger dofe of any medicine being required, to produce the fame 
effeéts on the above-mentioned ihaniac than other perfons. In my 
opinion it is alfo oppofed to irritability, though not fo remarkably,. 
for weakly fyftems are, ceteris paribus, more irritable. Strength of 
. mervous power is alfo oppofed to mobility, for the more weakly the 

fabje@ the impreffions are more tranfitery, whereas in. ftrong people 
. the contrary takes place. | 


Having thus enumerated the different caufes of temperament, we 
fhall now confider how thefe caufes are varioufly combined, in order 
to form different temperaments, Of particular temperaments, thofe 
are moft ftrongly marked, which are owing to the different ftages of © 
life. As changes in the fyftem take place very gradually, it were 
“proper to affume a middle point, to and from which the fyftem is 
gradually advancing or declining, and at the fame time to mark the 
different gradation of decline and advance; but as this would be 
very difficult, I fhall only handle the matter grofsly, and point out 
thofe ftages where the moft remarkable changes occur. 'Thefe may 
be i suces to four, Infancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. To 
begin with thefe, therefore, in their order. : 


I N- 
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In Infancy occur remarkably iax folids, large proportion of fluids | 
which are watery and bland; large proportion of blood veffels in re- 
{pect to cellular fubflances : Head and heart large in proportion to the . 
fyftem: Arteries numerous and large in refpect to the veins: ‘The 
fecretory glands*have not yet attained to their full bulk, while the 
~conglobate, or lymphatic, are larger than. at any other time of life. 
In the nervous fyftem there is exquifite fenfibility, without accuracy 
of perception ; remarkable irritability with weaknef, great mobi- 
lity, the foundation of a great deal of levity. dng general, the nervous 
fyftem is-ftrong, with taipee: to the prefent time of life, but weaker 
than in a more advanced period. 


Secondly. Let us confider now 


YOUTH approaching near to its ACME. 


Rigidity and firength are now greater, but ftill, with refpe@ to 
the middle point, laxity prevails; a lefs proportion of fluids, with 
refpect to the veflels, -but ftill prevailing humidity ; increafed cellular 
fubftance, on which the growth of the body chiefly depends till the 
Acmé, and long after ; heart lefs in proportion to the fyftem than 
formerly, and morein a ballance with it; the arteries are diminithed, 
in fome meafure, with refped& to the veins, but ftill exceed them ; 
the whole vifcera are larger, and particularly the lungs, and, as the 
veffels are more rigid, confequently a greater determination of fluids 
to that organ, which explains the difeafes incident to the ftage of life, 
hemoptyfis, &c. The fame fenfibility and irritability continue, 
perhaps, as before, but the former is more accurate, from the tenfion 
of the vefiels, and confequently the fibres. The latter is rather 
encreafed, and hence irafcibility more frequently appears at this 
period, There is alfo great mobility, but with ‘much lefs levity. 


Thirdly. 
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Thirdly. We come to examine the ftate of 


MANHOOD. 


It i is difficult to fix this period; different perfons attaining their 
Acmé at different times. I would take the thirty-fifth year for a 
ftandard. The folids are now tending to excefs of rigidity, with re- 
{pect to the middle point; the fluids are lefs, in proportion to the 
folids, hence drynefs begins to take place; the heart is fmaller, with 
refpect to the arteries, and exerts lefs force than formerly; hence 
flower circulation, more copious fecretion of oil, and obefity, with 
confequent fucculency. Hitherto little change has happened in the 
ftate of the fluids, but now they begin to tend towards acrimony. 
The arteries now become lefs, and the ballance is turned to the 
fide of the veins: The fecretory glands are now increafed, while the 
lymphatic veflels are diminifhed, as alfo the conglobate glands. 
Senfibility, irritability, mobility, and confequently celerity and 
levity, gradually diminith from this time. Till this period the 
ftrength has been gradually encreafing, but is now at its height, 
and afterwards decays, chiefly on account of the rigidity of every 
part of the fyftem. In infants the mufcles confift of truly mufcular 
fibres, or with very little tendon; but now the tendinous exceed 
the mufcular parts, and in proportion perhaps the force is dimi- 
nifhed. ‘This ftate of manhood is very variable as to its period, 
happening in fome fooner, in others later; but from this to fifty, 
the changes are lefs remarkable than at any other ftate of life, 


Fourthly, ea ee 


When this comes on we cannot affign exatly, but when it aoes 
appear, rigidity is in excefs. Drynefs, proceeding from the {mall 
proportion of fluids, both in the circulatory veffels and cellular 
membrane: Acrimony of the fluids is in excefs, perhaps to com~ 
penfate for the want of fluidity in the blood, by diminithing its 

D cohefion. 
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cohefion. Inftead of an arterious, a venous plethora obtains. The 
lymphatic fyftem almoft difappears. Both from weaknefs of the 
nervous power, and rigidity of the fimple folids, fenfibility, irritability 
and mobility, formerly fo remarkable, are now greatly diminifhed. 


Thus have we pretty well diftinguifhed the four grand ftages of 
life, by the changes which are obferved to take place in the fyftem. 
Thefe different changes do not happen fo uniformly, but fome pecu- 
liarities are remarkable through the whole of life. Thus each fex is 
diftinguifhed. In the female, there is greater laxity, with humidity 
and thinnefs of the fluids, arterious plethora, more fenfibility, irrita- 
bility, levity and weaknefs, fo that in them the charaéter of youth 
continues longer than in the male. In every perfon are appearances 
of a temperament peculiar to himfelf, though the Ancients only 
took notice of four, and fome have imagined thefe were deduced 
from the theories of the four humours, or four cardinal qualities ; 
but it is more probable that they were firft founded on obfervation, 
and afterwards adapted to thofe theories, fince we find that they 
have a real exiftence, and are explicable on the dodtrine already de- 
livered. The two that are moft diftin¢tly marked, are the Sanguineous 
and Melancholic, viz. the temperaments of Youth and Age, 
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Here there is laxity of folids, difcoverable by the foftnefs of hair 
and fucculency ; large fyftem of arteries, redundancy of fluids, florid 
complexion ; fenfibility of the nervous power, efpecially to pleafing 
objects ; irritability from the plethora, mobility and levity from lax 
folids. ‘Thefe characters are diftin€tly marked, and they are proved 
by the difeafes incident to this age, as hemorrhages, fevers, &c. but 
thefe, as they proceed from a lax fyftem, are more eafily cured. 


MELANCHOLIC HABIT. 
Here greater rigidity of folids occurs, difcoverable by the hardnefs 
and crifpature of the hair ; {mall proportion of the fluids, hence dry- 
nefs 
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nefs and leannefs; fmaller arteries, hence pale colour; venous plethora, 
hence turgefcency of thefe, and lividity ; fenfibility, frequently ex- 
quifite, but with great accuracy ; moderate irritability, with remark- 
able ¢enacity of impreffions; fteadinefs in action and flownefs of motion, 
with great ftrength ; for excefs of this conftitution in maniacs gives 
the moft extraordinary inftance of human ftrength I know. This 
temperament is moft diftin@ly marked in old age, and in males. The 
fanguineous temperament of youth makes us not diftinguifh the me- 
lancholic till- the decline of life, when it is very evident, from 
difeafes, (of the veins,) hemorrhoids, apoplexy, cachexy, obftrutions 
of the vifcera, particularly of the liver, dropfies, affections of the 
alimentary canal, chiefly from flower and weaker influence of the 
nervous power. So much for the fanguineous and melancholic tem- 
perament ; the other two are not fo eafily explained. The Choleric 
temperament takes place between Youth and Manhood. In the 
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the diftribution of the fluids is more exaétly ballanced ; there is lefs 
fenfibility, and lefs obefity, with more irritability, proceeding from 
greater tenfion ; lefs mobility and levity, and more fteadinefs in the 
ftrength of the nervous power. As tothe ~ 


PHLEGMATIC: 


This temperament cannot be diftinguifhed by any characters of age 
or fex: It agrees with the fanguineous in laxity and fucculency ; it 
differs from that temperament, and the melancholic, by the more 
exact diflribution of the fluids. Again, it differs from the fanguine- 
ous, by having lefs fenfibility, irritability, mobility, and perhaps 
ftrength, though fometimes, indeed, this laft is found to be great. 


Thefe are the ancient temperaments, which we have brought in as 
inftances of the combinations which might take place. The tem- 
peraments, indeed, are much more various, and very far from being 
eafily marked and reduced to their genera and {pecies, not only on 
account of variety of temperaments themfelves, but alfo co 
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of Idiofyncrafy. The whole of this fubject might be prettily illu- 


ftrated by confidering the difference of genus, &c. and even morals, 
to which the different temperaments are liable; but, as this dif- 
quifition is very fubtile, and does not properly belong to this plum, 
I fhall wave it on this occafion. 


To conclude; thefe circumftances, which we have obferved to 
concur chiefly in production of temperaments, were the more 
neceflary to be taken notice of, as they give indications in the cure 
of difeafes, and fo may influence what we have to fay on the fubje& 
of medicines ; but as we have found that the nervous power alone 
is capable of confiderable and fudden changes, it is to this that our 
medicines fhould be chiefly dire@ted; for the ftate of the fimple 
folids, the proportion and ftate of the fluids, and the diftribution of 
thefe, we have little in our power. To this purpofe obferve, 1. That 
medicines which act on the fimple folids, cannot propagate far their 
effects on the fyftem. 2. As to the ftate of the fluids, I fhall treat 
this more fully afterwards, and fhall only fay at prefent, that me- 
dicines can have but little effect upon them, and any changes we can 
produce are produced by diet, and therefore muft be flow. 3. The 
diftribution of the fluids is fcarcely to be altered, but by the gradual 
progrefs of life, and therefore is moft of all out of the reach of 
medicines. 4. The ftate of the nervous power, is what medicines 
chiefly affe&t, and being that part of temperament which moftly 
modifies their operation, we fhall infift upon it in particular. Haller, 
in 2d. yol. of the Elm. Phyfol. has treated on Temperaments; I 
therefore beg you would compare what I have faid on this fubje@ 
with his obfervations. We now go on to confider the influence of 
Idiofyncrafy and the effeéts of Cuftom, as the do¢trine of tem- 
peraments is every where perplexed and confounded with thefe. 


IDIOSYNCRASY. 
Idiofyncrafy is a peculiarity of temperament in a particular part of 
the fyftem; ¢. g. Error on the fide of laxity, or rigidity, or having a 
larger 
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larger or lefs proportion of fluids to the folids. The ftate of the 
fluids alfo is often affected by idiofyncrafy, being different in dif- 
ferent conftitutions, owing, as I believe, to peculiar ferments ope- 
rating in the fyftem: Thus a putrefactive ferment may occafion a 
greater alkalefcency of the fluids even ina perfon who lives on vege-~ 
table diet, than in one who feeds on animal food. Idiofyncrafy 
chiefly fhews itfelf, by a peculiar fenfibility or irritability of a parti- 
cular part, which renders that part fufceptible of weak impreffions 
of one kind, and not of another; thus I have knowna perfon faint at 
the {mell of mutton, which we will allow to bea very fingular 
idiofyncrafy. No part of the fyftem is exempt from idiofyncrafy : 
It is needlefs to enumerate them all, as you may do it yourfelves by 
examining the difeafes on which they evidently depend. Nothing is 
more neceffary than to obferve, that the operation of medicines 
is as much or much more connected with idiofyncrafy than with 
temperament. In fhort, it has fuch an effect on the operation of 
medicines, that we fhould never give a dofe of any efficacious one, 
without previoufly examining whether the patient has any fuch pe- 
culiarity, that contraindicates either the medicine itfelf, or its ufual 
dofe: And if the patient have not yet experienced this medicine, it 
will be proper, as idiofyncrafy is often hereditary, to enquire if wy. 
fuch have ever affected his parents. 


We are next to obferve, that both temperament and idiofyncrafy 
may be varioufly affected by Cu/fom, infomuch that by this any tem- 
perament may be corrected, confirmed, obliterated, or even a new 
one induced. 


CUSTOM. 


Every body knows the effect of Cuftom, in the moral as well as the 
natural world, and therefore, without regarding thefe effects, we - 
cannot be faid to have fully handled the doctrines of tempera- 
ments and idiofyncrafy. Our time will only, however, allow to 
give the great outlines of this fubject, which you afterwards may fill 
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up at your leifure. Cuftom is the frequent reperition of imprefiions 
on the fyftem: Cuftom is often confounded with habit. Hadit is 
. only the effe&t of Cuftom, as when frequent repetition of imprefiions 
bas given laws to the fyftem. The effects of cuftom may be reduced 
to five heads. 1. On the fimple folids. 2. On organs of fenfe. 
3. On moving power. 4. On the whole nervous power. 5. On 
the fyftem of blood vefiels. , 


Ie 

Effects on the fimple folids. Cuftom determines the degree of 
flexibility, of which they are capable. By frequently repeated 
flexion, the feveral particles of which thefe folids confift, are ren- 
dered more fupple and moveable on eachother. A piece of catgut, 
e. g. when upon the ftretch, and having a weight appended to it’s 
middle, will be bended thereby perhaps half an inch; afterwards, 
by frequent repetitions of the /eme weight, or by zucreafing the 
weight, the flexibility will be rendered double. The degree of 
flexibility has a great effect in determining the degree of ofcillation, 
provided that ea/icity is not affected ; if it go beyond this it produces 
flaccidity. Again, Cuftom determines the degree of tenfion; for the 
fame elaftic chord that now ofcillates in a certain degree of tenfion, 
“by frequent repetition of thefe ofcillations, it will be fo far relaxed, 
that the extenfion muft be renewed, in order to produce the fame 
tenfion, and confequently the fame vibrations as at firft. ‘The ne- 
céflity of a certain degree of tenfion appears in many inftances in the 
animal ceconomy, as when different mufcles concur to give a fixed 
point, or fenfion to each other; and thus a weakly child totters as it - 
walks, but by giving it a weight to carry, and by thus encreafing the 
tenfion of the fyftem, it walks more fteadily. In like manner the 
fullnefs of the fyftem gives ftrength, by diffending the veflels every 
where, and fo giving tenfion; hence a man, by good nourifhment, 
' from being weak, acquires a great increafe of ftrength iz a few days ; 
and, on the other hand, evacuations weaken by taking off the tenfion. 
Thefe are the chief effets of tenfion on the fyftem. What I have 
here faid muft not be /friétly applied to the fimple fibres, as, perhaps, 
it belongs partly to the moving fibres, 
2. Effects 
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| 2. 
Effects on the organs of fenfe. Repetition diminifhes fenfibility, 
and if, upon occafion, it feems-to increafe it, it is only in fo far as it 


renders perception of the different degrees of impreffion more accurate. 


Repetition alone gives lafting imprefflions, and thus lays the founda- 
tion of memory; for fingle impreflions are but retained for a fhort 
time, and are foon forgot. Thus a perfon, who at prefent has little 
knowledge of cloths, will, by frequently handling them, acquire a 
fkill of difcerning them, which to others feems almoft impoffible. 
Many are apt to miftake this for a nicer /en/idzlity, but they are much 
miftaken ; for it is an univerfal law, that the repetition of impreffion 
renders us lefs acute. This is well illuftrated by the operation of 
medicines; for all medicines which act on the organs of fenfe muft, 
after fome time, be increafed in their dofe, to produce the fame effects 
as at. firft. This affords us a rule in practice with regard to thefe 
medicines; it becoming neceflary, after a certain time, to change one 
medicine even for a weaker of the fame nature. Thus medicines, 
which. even have no great apparent force, are found, by Jong ufe, to 
deftroy the fenfibility of the fyftem to other impreffions. ’ But to this 
general rule, that, by repetition, the force of impreflions is more and 
more diminifhed, there are fome exceptions. Thus [ have known 
perfons, by frequent emetics, render their ftomachs fo irritable, that 
one-twentieth of thefirft dofe was {ufficient to produce the fame effect. 
This, I believe, oftner takes place when the vomit is repeated every day, 
or oftner, as I have fometimes feen ; for if the fame vomit be given at 
pretty confiderable :ntervals, the general rule is obferved to hold good. 


Thus two contrary effects of habit are to be noted ; and it is proper 


to obferve, that the greater irritability i is more readily produced when 
the firft impreffion is great, as in the cafe firft given of the ftrong 
emetic. This may be farther illuftrated by the effect of fear, which 
is commonly obferved to be diminifhed on repetition, which can 
only be attributed to cuftom; while, on the other hand, there are 
inftances of perfons, who, having once got a great fright, have for 
ever after continued flaves to fears excited by impreffions of the like 
kind, however flight, which muft be imputed entirely to exce/s of the 
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firft impreffion, as has beenalready obferved. The determining the 
force of impreffions from the relation they have to each other, is 
neceffary to be taken notice of here. In this manner the want of 
any particular fenfation becomes uneafy. Weak fenfations approach- 
ing to this want are therefore difagreeable. Very ftrong fenfations 
are, on the other hand, difagreeable likewife, becaufe pleafant fenfa- 
tions are generally of a middle force of impreffion, though, no doubt, 
they fometimes depend on the nature of the impreffion. The reflex 
fenfations of pleafure and pain are mutually exchangeable by repe- 
tition, in confequence of the force being diminifhed or augmented. 
Thus tobacco, certainly at firft very unpleafant, by cuftom is ren- 
dered very foon agreeable. The pleafing middle imprefiions become 
at laft znfipid by repetition. Hence the love of novelty. Not only are 
our fenfations varied in this manner, but they alfo, in fome meafure, 
depend on relation. Thus, according to the ftate of the body, the 
fame thing feels cold at one time, and warm at another. Plea- 
fing objects alfo vary in the fame manner. .Much ufe has been 
made of heat and cold in philofophy, and many endeavours made 
to eftablifh a pofitive nature in each. What I have now faid con- 
tributes, among other arguments, to fhow they are purely relative. 
This leads me to an obfervation I formerly made, that increafed 
denfity and rigidity of our fibres diminifhes fenfibility, which, ceteris 
paribus, is obfervable at all periods of life; fo that, in this view, 
cold not only operates on our fyftem by repetition, but alfo by con- 
tracting the folids and rendering them more rigid: While deat has 
the contrary effect, of encreafing fenfibility, by relaxation. To this 
head alfo belongs the affociation of ideas, which is the foundation of 
memory and all our intellectual faculties, and is entirely the effe& 
of cuftom ; its influence even on morals is very great, but the confi- 
deration of it does not properly belong to this place. With regard 
to the body alfo, thefe aflociations often take place. LE. g A dif- 
agreeable medicine will caufe a naufea, or even vomiting, and ever 
afterwards the fight of it will produce the fameeffects. We fhall 
only make one application of this in the cure of difeafes, which very 
much depends on avoiding irritation. It is neceflary, therefore, in 


fuch 
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fuch cafes, to avoid not only the irritating or exciting caufe, but alfo 
every other which have been any way connected with it. Thus 
when maniacs are ftrongly affected with the fight of any one perfon, 
we mutt not only keep the perfon out of their fight, but every other, 
who, being often feen with that perfon, might recall him to their re- 
membrance. Again, in producing effects on the body, affociations 
feemingly oppofite are formed, which, through cuftom, become ab- — 
folutely neceflary, e.g. A perfon long accuftomed to fleep in the 
neighbourhood of a great noife, is fo far from being incommoded on 
that account, that afterwards fuch noife becomes neceflary to pro- 
duce fleep. It will be of ufe to attend to this in practice, for we 
ought to allow for, however oppofite it may feem at the time, what- 
ever ufually attended the purpofe we defigned to effe&.. Thus, in the 
inftance of fleep, we mutt not exclude noife when we want to procure 
reft, or any caufes which may feem oppofite to fuch an effect, pro- 
vided cuftom has rendered them neceflary. 


3° 

Effects of Cuftom on the meving fibres. Acertain degree of tenfion 
is neceflary to motion, which is to be determined by cuftom, e. g. 
A Fencer, accuftomed to one foil, cannot have the fame fteadinefs 
or activity with one heavier or lighter. It is neceffary alfo that every 
motion fhould be performed in the fame fituation, or pofture of the 
body, as the perfon has been accuffomed to employ in that motion. 
- 'Thus,in any chirurgical operation, a certain pofture is recommended ; 
but if the operator has been accuftomed to another, fuch a one, how- 
ever awkward, becomes neceflary afterwards to his right performance 
of that operation. 


Cuftom alfo determines the degree of ofcillation, of which the mov- 
ing fibres are capable. A perfon accuftomed to ftrong mufcular ex- 
ertions is quite incapable of the more delicate. Thus writing is per- 
formed by {mall mufcular contractions; but if a perfon has been 
accuftomed to {tronger motions with thefe mufcles, he will write with 
much lefs fteadinefs. a a ee 
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This fubject of tenfion, formerly attributed to the jmple fibres, 
is probably more ftrictly applicable to the moving ; for, befides a 
tenfion from extenfion, there is alfo a tenfion from zrritation and Sy 
pathy ; e. ge The tenfion of the ftomach from food, gives tenfion to 
the whole body. Wine and {pirituous liquors give tenfion; e.g. a 
perfon that is fo affected with tremor as fcarcely to hold a glafs of 
any of thefe liquors to his head, has no fooner fwallowed it, than 
his whole body becomes /feady, and after the fyftem has been 
accuftomed to fuch ftimuli, if they are not applied at the ufual time, 
the whole body becomes flaccid, and, of confequence, epscnyn in 
its motions. 

Again, cufiom gives facility of motion. This feems to proceed 
from the diftenfion which the nervous power gives to the moving 
fibres themfelves. But in what ever manner it is occafioned, the 
effect is obvious, for any new or unufual motion is performed with 


great difficulty. 


We have fhewn that fenfation depends on a communication with 
the fenforium commune, by means of organs fufficiently diftended 
with nervous influence. We have likewife found, that fenfibility is 
diminifhed by repetition. Jam now to obferve, that in fome cafes it 
may be encreafed by repetition, owing to the nervous power itfelf 
flowing more eafily into the part, on account of cuftom. Attention 
to a particular objet may alfo determine a greater influx into any 
particular part, and thus the fenfability and irritability of that parti- 
cular part may be increafed. 


But with regard to facility of motion, the nervous power, no 
doubt, flows moft eafily into thofe parts, to which it has been 
accuftomed : But facility of motion does not entirely depend on this, 
but in part alfo on the concurrence of the action of a great many 
mufcles; ¢. g. Winflow has obferved, that in performing any 
motion a number of mufcles concur to give a fixed point to thofe 
intended chzefly to act, as well asto others that are to vary and modify 

their 
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their action. All this is affifted, not only by the influx into the 
feveral mufcles becoming more free, but alfo by frequent repetition, 
as it is. only by fuch experience that we learn the moft proper atti- 
tude and concurrence of mufcles for performing any aétion with 
faey and fteadinefs. 


Cuftom givesic a {pontaneous motion alfo, which feems to recur 
at ftated periods, even when the exciting caufes are removed; and 
there are not wanting inftances of habitual vomiting, from the in- 
judicious adminiftration of emetics. It is on this account that all 
{pafmodic affections fo eafily become habitual, and are fo difficult of 
cure, as we mutt not only avoid all the exciting caufes, even in the 
{malleft degree, but alfo their aflociations. 


_Cuftom alfo gives /rrength of motion : Strength depends on ftrong 
ofcillations, a free and copious influx of the nervous power, and on 
denfe folids. But in what manner all thefe circumftances have been 
brought about by repetition, has been already explained. The 
effect of cuftom, in producing ftrength, may be thus illuftrated: 
A man that begins with lifting a calf, by continuing the fame 
practice every day, will be able to lift it when grown to the full 
fize of a bull. 


All this is of confiderable importance in the practice of Phyfic, 
though but too little regarded; for the recovery of weak people, in 
great meafure, depends on the ufe of exercife, fuited to their 
ftrength, or rather within it, frequently repeated and gradually 
increafed. Farther, it is neceflary to obferve, that Cuftom regu- 
lates the particular celerity with which each motion is to be per= 
formed; for a perfon accuftomed, for a confiderable time, to one 
degree. of celerity, becomes incapable of a greater; e.g. A man 
accuftomed to flow walking will be out of breath before he can rux 
twenty paces. ‘The frain, or order, in which our motions are to 
be ee is alfo eftablifhed by Cuftom; for if a man hath 
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repeated motions, for a certain time, in any particular order, he | 
cannot afterwards perform them in any other. Cuftom alfo very 
frequently afféctates motions and fenfations: Thus, if a perfon has 
been in ufe of aflociating certain ideas with the ordinary ftimulus, 
which in health excites urine, without thefe ideas the ufual incli- 
nation will fcarce excite that excretion; and, -when thefe occur, 
will require it even in the abfence of the primary exciting caufe; . 
e.g. It is very ordinary for a perfon to make urine when going to. 
bed, and if he has been, for any length of time, accuftomed to do 
fo, he will ever afterwards make urine at that time, though other- 
wife he would often have no fuch inclination: By this means fome 
fecretions become, in a manner, fubject to the will. The fame 
may be faid of going to ftool: And this affords us a good rule in the 
cafe of coftivenefs ; for by endeavouring to fix a ftated time for this 
evacuation, it will afterwards, at fuch time, more readily return. 
It is farther remarkable, that motions are infeparably affociated with 
other motions: This, perhaps, very often proceeds from the necef- 
fary degree of tenfion, but it alfo often depends merely on Cuftom, 
an inftance of which we have in the uniform motions of our eyes. 


On Cuftom depends the ftrength and fteadinefs, perhaps, of all the 
internal functions, as, ¢.g. the heart, which probably was once under 
the power of the will*. So much for the power of Cuftom on the 


moving fibres. 


4. 

Effects of Cuftom on the whole nervous power. We have found 
that, by Cuftom, the nervous influence may be determined more 
eafily into one part than another, and therefore, as all the parts of 


* This fteadinefs, produced by Cuftom, ferves a gnod purpofe, as otherwife the heart, 
being under the power of the will, would be too liable to its paffions. 
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the fyftem are ftrongly connected, the fenfibility, irritability, and 
ftrength of any particular part, may be thus increafed. Cuftom 
alfo has the power of altering the natural temperament, and of in- 
ducing a new one, It is alfo in the power of Cuftom to render 
motions periodical, and periodically fpontaneous. An inftance of 
this we havein fleep, which is commonly faid to be owing to the 
nervour power being exhautted, the neceflary confequence of which 
is fleep, z.¢. a reft of the voluntary motions to favour the recruit of 
that power : But.if this were the cafe, the return of fleep fhould be 
at different times, according as the caufes which diminifh the 
nervous influence operate more or lefs powerfully ; whereas the cafe 
is quite otherwife, thefe returns of fleep being quite regular. This 
isno lefs remarkable in the appetites, that return at particular pe- 
riods, independent of every caufe but Cuftom. Hunger, e. g. is an 
extremely uneafy fenfation, but goes off of itfelf, if the perfon does 
not take food at the ufual time. The excretions are farther proofs 
of this, e. g. going to ftool, which, if it depended on any particular 
irritation, fhould be at longer or fhorter intervals, according to the 
nature of the aliment. There are many other inftances of this 
difpofition of the nervous influence to periodical motions, as the ftory 
of the Idiot of Stafford, recorded by Dr. Plot, (Speétator, No. 447.) 
who, being accuftomed to tell the hours of the church clock, as it 
ftruck, told them as exactly when it did not ftrike, by its being out 
of order. Montaigne tells us of fome oxen that were employed in 
a machine for drawing water, who, after making three hundred 
turns, which was the ufual number, could be ftimulated by no whip 
or goad to proceed farther. Infants, alfo, cry for, and expect the 
breaft, at thofe times. in which the nurfe has been accuftomed to, 


give it. 


Hence it would appear, that the human ceconomy. is fubject: to 
periodical revolutions, and that thefe happen not oftner may be 
imputed to variety; and this feems to be the reafon why they oftner 
happen in the body than mind, becaufe that is fubject to greater 
variety. We fee frequent inftances of this in difeafes, and in their 
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crifis; intermitting fevers, epilepfies, afthmas, &c. are examples 
of periodical affections: And that critical days are not fo ftrongly 
marked in this country as in Greece, and fome others may be 
imputed to the variety and inftability of our climate, but perhaps 
ftill more to the lefs fenfibility and irritability of our fyftem, for 
the exhibition of medicine has little effect in difturbing the crifis, 
though it be commonly afligned as a caufe. 


We are likewife fubject to many habits independent of our- 
felves, as from the revolutions of the celeftial bodies, particularly 
the fun, which determines the body, perhaps, to other daily re- 
volutions befides fleeping and waking. ‘There are alfo certain 
habits depending on the feafons. Our connections, likewife, with 
refpect to mankind, are means of inducing habits. Thus regula- 
rity from affociating in bufinefs, induces regular habits both of 
mind and body. : 


There are many difeafes, which, though they arofe at firft 
from particular caufes, at laft continue merely through cuftom, or 
habit. Thefe are chiefly of the nervous fyftem,. We fhould, 
therefore, ftudy to counteract fuch habits; and accordingly Hip- 
pocrates, among other things for the cure of epilepfy, orders an 
entire change of the manner of life. We likewife imitate this in 
the chincough, which often refifts all remedies till the air, diet, 
and ordinary train of life are changed, 


5% 

Effects of Cuftom on the blood-veffels. From. what has been 
faid on the nervous power, the diftribution of the fluids muft ne- 
ceflarily be varioufly affefted by Cuftom, and with that the diftri- 
bution of the different excretions ;; for though we make an eftimate 
of the proportion of the excretions to one another, according to the 
climate and feafons, they muft certainly be very much varied by 
Cuftom, 


On 
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On this head I may obferve, that blood-letting has a manifett 
tendency to increafe the quantity of the blood; and if this evacu- 
ation be repeated at ftated times, fuch fymptoms of repletion, and 
fuch motions are excited at thefe times as render the operation ne- 
ceflary. The fame has been obferved in fome fpontaneous hemor- 
rhages. Thefe, indeed, at firft, may have fome exciting caufes, 
but afterwards they feem to depend chiefly on Cuftom. The beft 
proof of this is with regard to the menftrual evacuation. There 
is certainly fomething originally in females, that determines that 
evacuation to monthly periods. Conftant repetition of this, comes 
to fix it, independent of ftrong caufes, either favouring or preventing 
repletion; e. g. blood-letting will not impede it, nor filling the body 
induce it: And, indeed, fo much is this evacuation connected with 
periodical motions, that it is little in our power to produce any 
effect by medicines but at thofe particular times. Thus if we 
would relax the uterine fyftem, and bring back this evacuation when 
fupprefled, our attempts would be vain and fruitlefs, unlefs given at 
that time when the menfes fhould have naturally returned. 
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_Havinc now confidered the fubje& to be operated upon, 7. ¢. fo 
much of the animal ceconomy as feems neceflary for underftanding 
the operation of medicine, we fhall now proceed to treat of medi- 
cines themfelves. I told you I propofed to range thefe according to 
the indications in which they are employed. However, the plan 
given you is not fo perfect as I could wifh. But in the courfe of my 
Leétures I fhall obferve its feveral errors and imperfections. Thefe 
miftakes were unavoidable, confidering the fhortnefs of the time 
allowed to make out my catalogue, which is in moft of your hands, 


and though not fit for the public eye, yet, with all its imperfections, | 


I believe it may be to you of confiderable ufe. Having diftributed 
my medicines according to the feveral indications, I find myfelf ne- 
ceffitated to explain that term. An indication is declaring the change 
to be made in the ftate of the body neceflary for changing a difeafed 
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ftate to that of health. The remedies, by which thefe changes are 
produced, are called sdicataz, and the fymptoms, which point out 
the changes to be produced, the zzdicantia. In diftributing medi- 
cines according to the indications, they muft be founded ona patho- 
logy, or doctrine of difeafes. This Ihavedone; but to fhun difputes 
which are unavoidable on fo dark a fubje&, I have rendered the 
divifion very general. Ihave, with the generality of authors, divided 
medicines into two claffes, viz. thofe which a& on the /lids, and 
thofe which act on the fluzds. Some have added a third clafs, viz. 
thofe which a& on both folids and fluids. This I have not done, 
becaufe it often happens that thefe actions are only /econdary, pro- 
ceeding from their action on the folids or fluids. There are, no 
doubt, medicines which act on dot folids and fluids at the fame time, 
as falts; but as no medicine whatever is perfectly Ample in its 
operation, I chufe to clafs fuch medicines as feem comp/ex in their 
operation, under that head to which their principal action belongs. 


Thus far I have explained my general plan of indication. There 


may, indeed, be ftarted fome objections, e. ¢. It may be faid, if 


evacuants, inftead of acting on the fluzds, as I have clafled them in my 
table, produce their effect by operating on the /okids; I admit the 
force of this objetion, though it appears allowable to take the ulti- 
mate effec inftead of the caufe, and the more fo as it is confonant to 
the ufual fyftems. I have made two divifions of the medicines which 
act on the folids. The firft comprehends thofe which act on the 
Jimple fibres, the fecond thofe which act on the moving fibres, or, 
as Gaubius calls them, oda viva. I have ranged the medicines 
which at on the faple folids according to the-difeafes to which zhey 
are liable. My indications here are taken from Boerhaave, who, in 
his chapter de morbis fibre debilis & taxa, begins with nufrientia, 
7, e. thefe fubftances which afford matter for nourifhing the 
weakened fibres. This indication, indeed, is not firzctly correc, 
for though in fome meafure it is applicable, yet it is not calculated 
to bring about fydden changes. I now proceed to explain thofe 
technical 
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_ technical terms which I employ in order that my meaning may 
afterwards be underftood. ‘To begin, then, 


By nutrientia, I mean every thing receiyed by mankind as food. 
The fecond indication in laxity comprehends fuch medicines as 
increafe the cohefion of the particles of the fimple fibres, and fo 
render them more denfe. Thefe we have diftinguifhed by o/frin- 
gentia. This term has been ufed more loofely, for every thing that 

gives ftrength, and ftops evacuations that are fuppofed to proceed 
from laxity. In the cafe of rigidity of the fimple fibres, there are 
alfo two indications, wz. 1. To diminifh the nutriment or appli- 
‘cation of new fubftance to the folid fibre; but of this afterward. 
The fecond that is mentioned in the table comprehends emollients, 
by which I underftand fuch medicines as diminith the cohefion of the 
fimple fibres. 


We next fpeak of thofe medicines which a@ on the /olide viva. 
The difeafes of the moving fibres are very various, but taking a 
general view of them, we reduce them to three kinds; 1. Where 
contractility or motion are diminifhbed. 2. Where they are too /rong, 
or too much éncreafed. 3. Where there is irregularity of motions. 

In the firft cafe, the /imulants are indicated, viz. fuch medicines as 
excite more vigorous contractions. 2. Here are indicated the 
jedativa, by which term I mean thofe medicines, in whateyer man- 
ner they act, which diminith too great contractility and motions 
3. In this cafe the anti/pafmodica are indicated, under which term, 
to avoid cavil, I mean fuch medicines as compofe, or take off, itre- 
gular motions in our fyftem. | - 


Thofe medicines which aét on the fluids, in compliance to general 
cuftom, I divide into alterants and evacuants. By the firft, I mean 
medicines which produce changes in the circu/ating fluids, and are 
reckoned of two kinds, as they operate on the mixture or confiftence 
of our fluids; though perhaps thefe cannot be feparated, as we have 

_ already obferyed in the preliminary lectures. With regard to the 
. Be UY OG ta aaa confiftence 
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confiftence of our fluids, they may be too thick, (which property is 
‘called lentor and vifcofity,) or too thin. Remedies for the firft are 
called attenuantia, for the laft im/piffantia. As to mixture we are 
well acquainted with its variety only in ove cafe, viz. acrimony There 
may, indeed, be other faults, but thefe we neglect, as the doétrine 
of the fluids is very incompiete. Medicines adapted to acrimony are 
of two kinds. Firft, thofe for acrimony in general, the demulcentia. 
The fecond, are thofe fuited to particular kinds of acrimony. Some 
have entered with great fubtility in their enquiries into the different 
kinds of acrimony, but it appears to me, that we are only well 
acquainted with two fpecies, which are the fource of the reft, viz. 
the acid and alkaline. Moft part of what our own fluids are formed 
of, either are originally or have a tendency to become acid in the 
ftomach, and, therefore, we may /uppofe an acid acrimony even 
fometimes to enter the fyftem, and to prevail there. Medicines 
which correct this acrimony I have termed antacid. Again, it is 

found to be the conftant effe@& of the animal ceconomy to convert 
the acid into an oppofite acrimony. Some affirm, that this is a 
perfect alkali, but all agree it is of alkalefcent nature. The medi- 
cines againft this acrimony I have named anta/kalina. In the general 
indication for correcting acrimony, I might have made a divifion ; 
firft, into thofe medicines which correét, and, fecondly, into thofe 
which obviate acrimony. Thofe that obviate the too great 
acrimonious alkalefcency of our fluids I have fet down under the 
title of antifeptica. 


Having explained the different terms which occured under the 
head of a/ferantia, we are now to confider thofe under evacuantia. 
By this term we underftand thofe medicines which encreafe the 
excretion of fluids to be thrown out of the body. There may, 
indeed, be remedies which encreafe the internal /ecretions, but we 
are as yet unacquainted with them; e. g. we have no medicine 
which will purge the pancreas alone without affecting the inteftinal 
glands, In this explanation I fhall begin a capite ad calcem: 
1. Errbina, which encreafe the mucus of the nofe; 2. Sielagoga ; 

thefe 
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thefe encreafe the quantity of the /ame mucus, and alfo the faliva ; 
in fhort, whatever is evacuated by the mouth and nearly contiguous 
fauces. 3. Expectorantia, thofe which encreafe the mucus by the 
bronchia: 1 prefer this ftrict fenfe to the more general one of 
whatever is evacuated by the lungs. 4. Emetica, thofe which 
evacuate the ftomach. We fhall not enter nicely into what is to 
‘be evacuated ; defiring it to be remembered, that we only mean 
by emetics whatever evacuates that which may be in the ftomach. 
5. Cathartica, thofe which in the fame general way evacuate by 
fiool. 6. Diuretica, thofe which encreafe the evacuation of urine. 
7. Diapboretica, thofe which evacuate by the furface of the 
body, comprehending the infenfible perfpiration or more grofs 
fweat. All thefe excretions depend on fecretion. There is another 
evacuation in the human body which does not depend on cretion, 
viz. the menftrual flux in women. Medicines which promote 
this are called menagoga, which term is alfo applicable to the 
hemorrhoids in men, and the lochie in women. 


Befides the terms which I employ, you will find many more in 
the Writers on Materia Medica, which, though often ufed in- 
judicioufly, are neverthelefs neceflary to be underftood. I fhall 
here explain them, and begin with the terms fynonymous to thefe 
I have ufed. i 


I. To mutrientia are the terms refaurantia and analeptica, for 
they are only a {pecies of nutrientza. Writers have extended the 
meaning farther, and ranked under this head, many I comprehend 
under medicines: For if falep, fatyrion, &c. be reftoratives, it 
is only fo far as they are mufritives. Linnaeus names analeptica 
thofe medicines, gue vires inflant, or which quickly give a certain 
vigor to the fyftem, as wine, &c. but thefe properly belong to 
the fimulantia. 


Il. Adfiringentia. 1. Exficcantia; this term fhould be confined 
to externa/ medicines ; for though laxity may depend upon moifture, 
: F 2 they 
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they can only act in external applications, for if there be fuch internal 
remedies they muft act as aftringents. 2. Indurantia: This is 
alfo a complex term, for they harden, by bringing the fibres clofer 
together, and fo are no other than aftringents. 3. Roborantia: 
_ This is alfo a complex term, comprehending medicines of different 
clafles, as uutrientia, &c. but in fo far as thefe medicines act on the 
fimple fibres, they are the fame as adfringentia. 4. When our 
fibres are endued with a power neéceflary to perform the fun€tions, 
they are faid to be in tone; medicines, therefore, which promote 
this {tate are called fonzc, but they act only as aftringents. 5. Szfen= 
Zia, or medicines which ftop evacuations. Thefe are commonly 
oftringent: But this term ought to be rejected, as it leads to an 
ambiguity. Opium, ¢. g. is a powerful fiftent, though it does 
not act by its aftringéent quality, but by taking off the fenfibility of 
the fibres, and fo diminifhing their ofcillations.. 


Ill. Emollientia. 1. Laxantia : This is fynonymous to emollientia,. 
and perhaps the properer of the two, were it not ambiguous, by 
its being applicable likewife to purgatives of a more gentle kind.. 
2. Humeétantia: This term is alfo fynonymous, comprehending 
fuch medicines as add moifture to the fibres which is perhaps the 
chief effect of emollients; but fome extend the meaning of 
humeétantia farther, to encreafe the fluid part of the fyftem in. 
general. 


IV. Stimulantia. 1. Calefacientia: As there is no way of in-. 
creafing animal heat, but by increafing motion, all the medicines. 
comprehended under this tetm are really ftimulants. 2. ¢tra-. 
hentia: This term ftri@tly means all thofe topical medicines that 
determine a greater flow of the humours externally ; but thefe, in 
my opinion, are univerfally ftimulants. The term attrabentia 
comprehends three fubdivifions; firft, fuch fubftances as increafe 
the heat of the part; fecondly, thofe which excite the heat with 
fome degree of inflammation, called rubefacientia; thirdly, thofe 
which raife blifters, the vefcantia, and now frequently ¢pi/pa/tica,, 

though: 
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though this term more ftri€tly implies attrahentia, and is fynony- 
mous to if. 


V. Sedativa. 1 have formerly obferved, that this is a complex 
indication: As the fubftances which diminifh motion in the fyftem 
are very various, hence the fynonimes of /eda‘iva muft be {0 too; 
e. g. Antiphhgifiic is a term vety generally ufed for {ubftances 
which abate inflammation ; but, as thefe depend on an increafed 
motion, in this fenfe the term is the fame as /fedativa. Antiphlo- 
giftics are alfo fuch medicines as: relax the folids, deftroy contrac- 
tility, or attenuate the fluids ; but here the term, being too loofe, 
ought to be rejected, 2. Refrigerantia: This term is more pre- 
cife, meaning fuch fubftances as diminith the motion of a particular 
part, or of the fyftem in general. I fhall not here enquire into the 


manner in which thefe effeéts ate produced. 3. Anodyna: This 


term ftriftly means medicines which eafe pain. It would be difficult 
to determine whether there is an increafed motion in every cafe of 
pain; if fo, which I think probable, all anodynes are fedatives. 
Whatever be in this, anodynes, I may fay, act firft either by 
diminifhing the motion, or taking off the feeling of the pained 
part. Of late, anodyne has been confined to medicines which a& 
in this laft way, and therefore is commonly underftood to be the 
fame with bypnotica, or fuch fubftances as induce fleep, though it 
would be more proper to make a diftinGion. Somnifera and Soport= 
fera are the fame as Aypnotica, and all fynonymous to /edativa.. 
Laftly, Paregorica, which, by the ancient Phyficians, were confi-~ 
dered as fedativa, and the ftri@ meaning of the term implies that: 
fenfe.. 


VI. Autifpafmodica. Tothis term, the only fynonymous term F 
know, is carminative, which ftrictly implies fuch antifpafmodics as. 
have the power of taking off {pafms depending on intercepted air in: 
the inteftines, 


VII. 4f- 
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VII. Aittenuantia. Thefe a either, firft, by increafing the 
quantity of our fluids, or, fecondly, by diminifhing the cohefion, 
the quantity continuing the fame. 1. Diluentia: This term is 
fynonymous to the firft fignification of attenuantia, and diluents only 
act in proportion to the quantity of water they contain, water being 
the only diluent: But writers on the Materia Medica often, im- 
properly, ufe this term in the fame general fenfe as attenuantia. 
2. Incidentia: This is ufed in the fecond fignification of attenuantia, 
and is thus called from a fuppofed theory, that fuch fubftances 
break down the fluids as with fharp edges or points. 3. Refol- 
ventia are properly fuch fubftances as give fluidity to portions of our 
fluids, that had been formerly concreted. Authors, however, ufe 
this term in the fame general fenfe as atfenuantia, and not without 
. propriety, as the fame medicines anfwer both intentions. 


VIII. Infpifantia. 1. Incrafantia: This term is, perhaps, 
equally proper. 


IX. Demulcentia. Such fabftances as cover and fheath acri- 
mony, ate called demulcents. 1. Antacria: Materia Medica writers 
ufe this term in the fame fenfe as I do demulcents, but improperly, 
as this term may imply every medicine which deftroys acrimony, 
as antacida, &c. and even thofe which obviate acrimony, as the 
antifeptica. 2. Lenientia: This has been ufed for emollentia, but 
it is properly fynonymous to demuleentia. Other terms have been 
introduced from theories, e¢. g. Acrimony has been fuppofed to 
depend on angular pointed fpiculz, hence obtundentia, and ocbvol- 
ventia, which mean fuch medicines as break off and fheath thefe 
fpicule : But thefe terms fhould be avoided, as this theory is 
neither clear nor well founded. Again, it has been fuppofed that 
acrimony depends on the two great prevalency of any of the com- 
ponent parts of the blood, and thofe medicines which brought it 
back to its own natural ftate, which they fuppofed always to be 
bland, were called temperantia. | 


Re Antacida. 
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X. Antacida. Boerhaave has divided this clafs into abforbentia 
and immutentia ; by the firft, fuppofing fuch fubftances as took the 
acid into their pores without changing its nature ; and by the laft, 
thofe which did. But we now know that nothing abforbs an acid, 
without a ¢ertium quid refulting. In the firft intention, abforbent 
earths can only be ufed; in the laft, alkaline falts. 


XI. Antalkalina. ‘This term has no fynonymes. 


XII. Antifeptica. I know no fynonymous term to this but con- 

dientia, employed by De Gorter. By antifeptics, we mean fuch 
medicines as obviate the too great putreicency of our fluids; but 
condientia extends farther, implying fuch medicines as, without 
obviating any particular changes, keep the fluids in their prefent 
ftate. But the fluid circulating in our veffels being fubjeét only to 
_ putrefcency, I cannot fuppofe that any fuch medicines, of that kind, 
exift, except they are antifeptics. 


XII. Errbina. Synonymous to -this term is ptermica and fernu-~ 
tatoria, , 


XIV. Sialagoga. Tothisisfynonymous the Apophlegmatizonta,. 
which is likewife fynonymous to errbina. It is needlefs to infift more 
upon thefe terms, as they are plain from the very etymology ; and, 
forthefame reafon , we fhall pafs overthofe that follow in the catalogue. 


I fhall next take notice of {uch terms as have been employed by 
other Materia Medica writers, and are vaftly too complex to give a 
diftiné idea of the indications they are intended to anfwer. 


Many difeafes have been fuppofed to proceed from obftruion; 
and fo the cure of the difeafes muft be effected by removing that 
obftruétion : Hence the terms aperientia, deobftruentia, deoppilantia. 
Aperientia has been ufed, in a more vague fenfe, for every medicine 


which, in whatever manner, refolves obftruction ; and alfo for 
fuch 
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{uch as increafe fecretions, though no obftru@ion fubfifts. Deoppix 
lantia has a more ftrié&t allufion to the nature of the obftruGion, as 
when it proceeds from fomething ftuffing up the veffels. But none | 
of thefe terms convey any ftri€t meaning, as they do not explain the 
manner of their action. The ftudent, therefore, ought not to be 
fatisfied, till he has carefully evolved them, and reduced the medi- 
cines, which have thefe terms applied to them, to their moft fimple 
action. 


We now proceed to the terms employed in Chirurgical indications ; 
afd firft, of thofe in cure of tumors. Here the firft indication is to 
difcufs or refolve; hence the terms difcutientia and refolventia. 
Although I do not deny the ultimate effe@t of thefe, yet the terms 
are too complex, as comprehending medicines very various in their 
operations, as emollientia, antifpafinodica, Sc. Reprimentia, reper- 
cutientia, repellentia, are all fuppofed, by many, fynonymous to. 
aftringentia, but they are too various in their operation to come 
under any one head ; for though /acch. faturni, oak bark, and opium, 
be all repellents, yet their manner of operation is very different. 
When a tumor can neither be repelled nor difcufled, our next indi- 
cation is to attempt fuppuration, which has given rife to the terms 
Suppurantia and maturaniia. ‘Chefe terms are too general, and we 
ought to confider in what manner they bring about their effects, 
whether by operating on the folids, or increaling the putrefcency of 
the fluids, and then give them names according to their moft fimple 
operation. 


Suppuration being brought on, our next intention is to produce, 
or continue, good pus: Hence the term dige/tzva, which is equally 
complex with the former, and therefore ought to be ftudioufly 
evolved. -Digeftion often depends on keeping up a proper degree of 
inflammatory motion in the part, and frequently alfo on removing 
fungofities.  Detergentia, abftergentia, mundificantia, depurantia, 
are fynonymous terms. Detergentia and abfergentia have been 
transferred to internal remedies, and applied to fuch as have the 

power 
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power of wathing off, or deftroying vifcidities adhering to the 
veffels, and carrying them off from the body; and therefore, in 
this fenfe, if there be any fuch, they are no other than attenuantia. 
Depurantia have been defined fuch medicines as cleanfe the body, 
by promoting the excretion of the degenerated fluids; therefore, in | 
this fenfe, they are fynonymous to aperients and attenuants. 


The next indication commonly laid down by Chirurgical Writers, 
in the cafe of ulcers, is to renew the fubftance, and they called me- 
dicines for this intention /arcotzca. This indication is entirely 
imaginary, unlefs in fo far as it is applied to medicines which re- 
move obftacles to Nature’s performing the operation, and therefore 
are nothing but detergents or abftergents. Another indication laid 
down by Surgeons, is to agglutinate or confolidate ; hence aggluti- 
nantia and confolidantia, as though thefe medicines united the parts 
to which they are applied. But this indication is equally imaginary 
with the former, being entirely the work of nature; therefore 
bandages are the only applications which can affift here. Thefe 
terms, agglutinantia, &c. have been transferred to remedies given 
internally, and arethen called vulueraria. This indication is likewife 
entirely the work of nature, for I know no agglutinants, and only 
two medicines which promote fuppuration, mercury and peruvian 
bark; and if writers on the Materia Medica do mean any thing by 
vulneraries, it is aftringents, but they are unfitly called fo, aftrin- 
gents being never proper, nor are they indeed ever employed in 
fuch cafes, at leaft in this country, and if abroad, it is rather in 
compliance with.a rotten practice, and to amufe the patient. 


The laft indication in the cure of ulcers is to cicatrize, or draw a 
fkin on the part. The medicines fuppofed to anfwer this end are 


called epulotics and cicatrizers, but this is entirely an operation of 
nature, though charpie*, or dry powders, may affift it. 


— 


* Dry lint. . 
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Iam to mention fome terms arifing from a fuppofed fpecific pro- 
perty in the medicines: Thefe were fuppofed of two kinds; I. Such 
as were fpecific to a certain part of the fyftem; H. To particular 
. difeafes. The firft divifion has been carried to great excefs, as 
there is fcarce a part of the fyftem which has not had a medicine 
adapted to it; but at firft fight this divifion muft appear falfe, as 
there is no difeafe of any particular part that is not common to any 
other part of the fyftem. I thall now mention the terms of this 
firft divifion in my ufual order, a capite ad calcem. 1. Cephalics : 
By thefe are meant fuch medicines as are {uited to difeafes of the 
head; but thefe are very various, and often oppofite in their 
nature. By this term writers generally mean certain fubftances, 
which, by an agreeable odour and fragrancy, were grateful to the 
nerves at their origin in the head. If this were the cafe, the term 
might be admitted: But I fhall afterwards fhow, that little virtue 
depends on the odour ; and all thofe remarkable for their odour are 
ftimulants. A term fynonymous to cephalic, 1 is, 2. Nervous; but 
this is ftill more ambiguous and extenfive in its fignification, as 
comprehending medicines fuited to-all nervous difeafes, e. g. ftimu-— 
lants, fedatives, antifpafmodics. Ophthalmics are medicines 
fuppofed to act {pecificatly in difeates of the eyes ; but as medicines 
eood for difeafes of the eyes are alfo equally efficacious for the fame: 
diforders in any other part of the body, this term has no proper 
meaning. Some medicines, as eupbrafiz, have been extolled as: 
fpecifics here, but I know they have no title to any pre-eminence.. 
4. Peéorals, thoracics, pulmonics, pneumonics, are all terms applied. 
to medicines fuited to difeafes in the breaft, but not one of them 
has a fpecific virtue ; for I imagine thofe medicines which increafe 
the bronchial mucus will alfo promote the fecretion of mucus in any 
other part of the body. But writers in general mean, by pectorals, 
all thofe medicines*which promote or correét the bronchial mucus, 
two very oppofite effects, and therefore the terms are confounding: 
5. Cardiacs. Cordials a& in general on the nervous fyftem, and not 
{pecifically on the heart. 6. Stomachics. Many of thefe medicines 
excite appetite and promote digeftion, but they are of fuch different 

kinds, 
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kinds, and to be ufed in fuch different circumftances, that no fach 
term ought to be admitted. With regard to the other abdominal 
‘ vifcera, the terms are applied with even lefs propriety ‘than in the 
former. 7. Hepatic. This term feems to have no meaning at ali, 
as we cannot conceive any medicine has a fpecific operation on the 
liver preferable to any other part of the fyftem. If any medicine 
more direétly promoted fecretion of bile, it might be called hepatic. 
Some fuch indeed have been fuppoied, but I am not acquainted 
with them. 8. Splenetics. This is {till more improper than the 
former. 9g. WNephritics. It is poffible there may be medicines 
which act more dire@tly on the kidneys, but it is only in fo far as 
they are diuretics: Nephritics are appropriated to difeafes of the 
kidneys, but they are here the fame with demulcents, as they act 
by defending the kidney from the acrimony of the urine, and fharp 
points of the gravel. Nephritics have not only been fuppofed to a& 
as diuretics, but alfo to puth out, and even diffolve, fand or gravel ; 
but we know none of this kind but fuch as are diuretics. 
10. Uferines. ‘This term is equally exceptionable with any of the 
gas for I doubt even if the menagoga a&t dire@tly on the uterus. 
Aphrodifiaca > The medicines which att on the genitals, and 
Giana to venery. I imagine this alfo a falfe indication; for we 
know no medicines which do this by their immediate aaa on 
thofe organs. Cantharides have been fuppofed to be of this kind, 
but they aét only by being received into the blood, and ftimulating 
the bladder, and fo communicating their effects to the organs of 
ation. There are other aphrodifiacs, which are fuppofed to 


‘incr ale ihe feminal turgefcency ; but thefe are imaginary, for we 
: know 1 none but nutrients, which, by being long detained in the 
fyftem, diftend all the veffels, and the feminal veficles alfo. 
12. Antaphrodifiacs: I.can fay, with more certainty, that this is 
an pRsaning indication. | 


II. We now come to confider fpecifics, with regard to particular - 
difeates. _ Many, diffatisfied with the reafonings of dogmatic Phyfi- 
cians, have been led into purfuits of {pecifics : If this could be done 

G 2 with 
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with fuccefs it would certainly be very defirable ; but at this day 
I know no medicine whofe action I do not think I can explain by its 
anfwering a particular indication, which entirely deftroys the notions 
of a {pecific. 


I fthall content myfelf with barely enumerating, in our ufual 
order, the terms of fuch fuppofed fpecifics, what we have 


already faid fuperfeding a farther explanation: ati epileptica, anti 
mantaca, anti melancholica, anti hypochondriaca, anti catarrbhalia, 
anti phthifica, anti bhettica, anti cachectica, anti dyfenterica, antt 
zcherica, anti flrumatica, anti fcorbutica, anti podagrica, anti venereay. 
anti febrilia. 


We now proceed to another divifion of terms arifing from fuper- 
{tition or falfe notions. 


Anti magica, anti pharmaca, anti texica, alexeteria, anti ga- 
lattopbora, anti lactifera, or lactifuga, ebolica, arifiolochica, abortiva,. 
hithontriptica, catagmatica. \ have put Uthontriptica in this ca~ 
talogue, though I allow there are fome medicines which deferve 
that name, as ag. calcis and alkaline falts; but thefe have been 
but lately found out, and as the term is ufed in the Materia Medica: 
Writers, it is improperly applied. 


Thus far have I thought proper to treat of terms, in order to 
‘affift your underftanding of different Authors, and to guard you 
againft their ambiguous and inaccurate expreflions. = =. 


Before proceeding to our immediate bufinefs we fhall mention 
two indications omitted in the catalogue; the firft erodentza, or 
medicines which deftroy the fimple fibres; fecondly, anthel- 
mintica: This indication is a’ proper one, as there are medicines 
which act fpecifically on worms, but it could not be oduced 
into my plan. | 


NUTRI 
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NUTREENTIA. 


Perhaps the whole of our fubject might be divided into food 
and medicine. ‘The firft is implied by the term wwutréentig, which 
comprehends every thing ufed by mankind in their daily food, 
as well the fubftances which are ftriGly nutrient, as thofe which are 
employed to obviate and correé# the degeneracy to which the 
‘nourifhment is liable. But more ftritly xufrientza are fuch fub- 
ftances as are fitted by the vital power to be converted into our 
fluids and folids, in order to fuftain their growth and repair their 
daily wafte. Here a queftion arifes, whether our folids and fluids 
are formed from one common aliment, or out of a mixed, 7. e. one 
containing a principle of nourifhment fuited to each. The firft 
opinion appears tome the moft probable. 


All aliment differs in two particulars; firft, as it is already 
affimilated into the animal nature, or requires to be converted into it, 
by a particular procefs of the animal ceconomy. Of the firft kind 
are all animal fubftances, which, if not fimilar, are nearly fo to our 
“nature, and require only for that aflimilation /olutzon and mixture. 
The fecond kind comprehends vegetables, which muft undergo 
feveral changes before they can be affimilated. Butas the nourith- 
ment of all animals, even of thofe who live on other animals, can 
originally be traced to the vegetable kingdom, it is plain that the 
principle of all nourifhment is in vegetables, and that, therefore, we 
ought to begin with thefe. 


VEGETABLE ALIMEN T. 


The firft queftion that arifes here is, What are the vegetables 
which are peculiarly appropriated for food? Perhaps there is no 
vegetable but what affords aliment to fome animal. But I will 
venture to fay, that in human aliment a choice is neceflary, and a 
diftin@tion ought to be made. The firft diftinGtion is, that thofe 
al which are of a mild, bland, agreeable tafte, are proper 

: nourifoment 5 
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nourifoment ; while thofe of an acrid, bitter, naufeous nature are 
improper. Every body, ex gros, will allow the truth of this. 
There are, however, feveral acrid fubftances that we ufe as food, 
but the mild, the bland, the agreeable, are in the largeft propor- 
tion in every vegetable ; whereas the acrid, the bitter, the dif- 
agreeable enter in the leaft quantity; which laft, however, may 
prove nourifhment, provided our fyftem is capable of Subduing their 
nature. Thus we fee that fome animals live on what is poifonous 
to others, which feems entirely owing to the particular confor- 
mation of thefe animals. Of all thefe animals the human body is 
moft delicate in the choice of its food, and the acrid, bitter, and 
difagreeable can never be admitted as aliment. There, however, 
feem fome exceptions. ‘Thus celerz and exdive are ufed in common 
food, both fubftances of confiderable acrimony; but you mutt 
obferve, that when we ufe them, they are previoufly blanched, which 
almoft entirely deprives them of that fufpicious tendency. Or if we 
employ other acrid fubftances, we generally, in great meafure, 
deprive them of their acrimony by boiling. In different countries 
the fame plants grow with different degrees of acrimony. Thus 
garlic here feldom enters our food; but in the fouthern countries, 
where they grow more mild, they are frequently ufed for that 
purpofe. Again, the plant which furnifhes cafada, being very 
acrimonious, and even poifonous in its recent ftate, affords an 
inftance of the necefiity of preparation of acrid fubftances even in 
thefe countries; for by a particular management they allow the 
acrimonious juice to run off, and the farinaceous nutritious part of 
it is left behind. Upon the whole, therefore, I maintain, that 
we ufe no acrid fubftances in our food that are not previoufly 
deprived of their acrimony ;. or, if we do, they are only employed 
as condimenta. But if the queftion ftill remain, if it is Rill urged, 
that acrid fubftances are employed in our food, I alledge they are 
only fuch as the human body, by its particular conformation, is 
capable to fubdue. Here'then begins the divifion of plants, into 
food and medicine, the mild, the bland, the agreeable plants, or 
their parts, being fit for food; while the acrid, &c, are proper for 

medicine. 
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medicine. For this reafon Linnzus’s aphorifms are well founded, 
infipida FP inodora nutriunt, fapidiora non nutriunt. The reafon is 
very obvious, for unlefs fubftances afec? remarkably our organs of 
fenfe, they cannot be fuppofed to operate powerfully on our fyftem. 
And this very effect of operating powerfully on our fyftem, deftroys 
their expediency as food. Again, as fapid and odorous fubftances 
have the power of operating changes in our fyftem, they muft a& 
on the xzervous power, the part chiefly changeable. The infipid 
and bland do, indeed, act on our fluids, but the changes they pro- 
oes muft be very flow. 


- We fhall now. enquire what part of the mild and bland fabftances 
conftitutes the proper aliment. In general, the more fweet fub- 
ftances are all nutritious: Thefe are little known here as food, but 
in the warmer climates make the greateft part of it. We have now 
facts to prove, that fugar alone is nutritious, and we fhall afterwards. 
endeavour to prove, that all fruits we ufe are nutritious only from 
their fugar. Were, the farinaceous fubftances are more evidently 
nutritious, as likewife the bland mucilaginous. Thefe two are 
nearly connected with each other, and both with the /accharine 
fubftance ; for all farinaceous fubftances, before maturity, are {weet, 
and, after maturity, can be reftored to their {weet ftate by malting. 
Again, in fruits we obferve a change from fweet to farinaccous, 
which laft property many of them attain upon maturity ; and all fari- 
naceous fubftances, when mature, abound in oil ; fo that it appears 
that the faccharine and oily part, blended together, make the mu- 
cilaginous and farinaceous matters, 7. e¢. the intermediate ftates be- 
tween fugar and oil; fo that I conclude, that fugar and oil blended 
together, and forming the farinaceous fubftance, is the nutritious 
- part of vegetables. You will now fee what I formerly aflerted, that 
either oil may enter into the nutritious fubftance, or that the nutri- 

tious fubftance, by animal procefs, may afford oil. 


We are next to confider on what the difference of nutritious fub» 
ftances depend, This turns on two heads; 1. On the quantity of 
nutriment 
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nutriment each fubftance contains; 2. On its being more or lefs 
a affimilated. 


as 

This depends on two circumftances ; 1. On their containing the 
proportion of fugar, or oil, or both; and that proportion even being 
given, it may depend alfo on the ¢exture of the fubje@, which al- 
lows a quantity of nourifhment more or lefs eafily to be extracted 
from it. Thus, e. g. if my ftomach extract from a plant, which 
contains a lefs proportion of nourifhment than another, that nou- 
rifhment more eafily, it will compenfate for the quantity. As to 
the difference, with regard to the quantity of nourifhment each /ub- 
je affords, we refer that till we come to treat of each in particular. 


3. 

As to moreor lefs eafy affimilation. This difference arifes not only 
from quality of the fubftance taken in, but alfo as often from its 
relation to the ftomach, or ftate of the animal organs. Nothing is 
more common, or more ridiculous, than to afk whether this or 
that fubftance be wholefome. As to the quantity, indeed, the 
anfwer might be eafy; but as to quality it entirely depends on 
peculiarity of conftitution. ‘The changes our aliments undergo, 
are of three kinds; 1, In refpect of aflimilation; 2. of folution; 
3. mixture. 


1. Affimilation implies a change of the nature of the fubjed, 
which fpontaneoufly is inclined to alterations, different from thofe 
intended to be wrought by the affimilatory procefs ; e. g. all vege- 
tables are fpontaneouily acefcent, and as there is nothing of that 
beyond the prime vid, it is neceflary, therefore, that it fhouid be 
overcome. Againft this it may be objected, that vegetables are. 
both acefcent and alkalefcent; but I am ready to prove them all 
of the firft nature. Do veneuete. then become acid previous to 
their undergoing any other change? I confefs this is my opinion, 
though it is not the common one. Por it is fuppofed, e. g. that 
in 


* 
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in the fqmach of a ftrong healthy man the food inftead of becoming 
acid, tends dire@ly to the putrefactive fermentation. The arguments 


_ adduced in favour of this opinion are, 1. That an acid féfmenta 


tion cannot be carried on without a confiderable admiflion of ait, 


“and that the ftomach; Being a clofe veffél, excludes the accef of that 


fluid; 2. That the heat of the ftomach is too great for the acetous 
procefs; and, 3. That the admixture of. the fpontaneoully pu~ 
trefcent animal fluids would befides odvzaze this acefcency. 


_ As to the firft objection, the ftomach is not the clofe veffel alledged, 
for it admits a large quantity of air along with the food, &c. 
Secondly, I have found, by accurate experiments, that the acetous 
fermentation can be carried on in a heat equal to that of the human 


body, I believe it even admits of the vinous; although I con- 


fefs that it will be dficult to condué -the procefs in fuch degree 
of heat, yet it may be done, and indeed it always does take place, 
although rapidly, and foon terminating in the acetous  procefs. 
Third, as to thisyobjeCtion, Dr. Pringle, I think, has fufficiently 
proved, that the admixture of animal. fluids cannot hinder the 
acetous» procefs,. but, on the contrary, that in certain proportion 
they promote it. None of thefe three circumftances, therefore, 
are fufficient to prevent the fpontaneous tendency of the vegetable 
aliment to acidity ; and Iam certain, from experiments, that the 
vegetable aliment firft turns acid in the fomach ; for every ftomach, 
human or brute, is always, on examination, found to have an acid 
prefent in it. Hence that .acefcency ‘is not a difeafe, but a ftep 
towards affimilation: And if Phyficians obferve difeafes proceeding 
from this caufe, they ought to be attributed to the fate and 
degree of it. As to the flate or condition of it I think, it is this: 


Whenever the aliment enters into a high vinous fermestation, with 


copious generation of fixed air, commonly called gas fi lueftre, as 
of the fame nature with that produced in the ordinary vinous 
procefs, it becomes a di/ea/e, and has the power of deftroying the 
mobility and contraétility of the moving fibres, and even the tone of 
the ftomach pels producing there flatulency and f{pafm from irre- 

H gular 
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gular motions of the nervous power, and, at laft, flupor, lethargy, 
apoplexy, and death, ‘This happens chiefly from fault of animal 
organs ; for though it appears, by Pringle’s experiments, that ani- 
mal fluids do not prevent fermentation, yet they have the power in 
their found ftate of moderating the generation of air. 


When acidity is a difeafe, it always depends on the above, and 
on the degree or quantity of it; for although I have faid that acidity 
is neceflary, yet it fhould only be of fuch a degree as afterwards 
to be overcome by the mixture of the animal fluids. I have yet 
only mentioned the organs as the caufe of acidity ; but it alfo 
depends on the guantity of acid naturally in the vegetable, and its 
tendency to undergo the vinous fermentation. For the difeafe 
confifts not fo much in acidity as in the vzmous fermentation. For 
if we take in vegetable matters, after having undergone the vinous 
fermentation, their effects are not fo much to produce flatulency, 
but depend on the quantity of acid taken in. Hence farinaceous 
fubftances, naturally acefcent, when leavened, zmpede, though not 
prevent, the generation of flatulencies; and hence the fame quantity 
of vinegar does not produce equally bad effects, as of vegetable 
unfefmented juices. 


Acidity, as a difeafe, depends on the aliment; 1. As it contains 
a large proportion of faccharine matter. 2. When to that is joined 
a freth acidity, which renders it more hable to ferment. Inftances 
of this in the fructus acido dulces. 3. When, by a previous acci- 
dent it is put into a ftate of active vinous fermentation, and in its 
fermenting ftate is taken into the ftomach, as new wines, ales, &c. 
Thefe are the qualities that are apt to be moft hurtful in their 
confequences. On the contrary, thofe fubftances which have under- 
gone fermentation, are lefs liable to produce bad rag and only do 
fo from their quantity. 


In the next place, this morbid tendency in the aliment depends 
on the ftate of the body, and chiefly on a weaker ation of the 
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ftomach (for I pafs over the effects of the gaftric liquors, as we are 
yet but little acquainted with them, and as thefe effects depend on 
the ftate of the ftomach.) ‘Fo the more or lefs brifk action of the 
ftomach, may likewife be referred the greater or lefs quantity ~of 
gaftric liquor emulged, or {queezed out; and alfo in proportion 
to the weaker ftate of the ftomach, the food is longer retained there. 


Thefe are the circumftances soit fhould be in view, -yith regard 
to aliments, in different perfons. 


When the aliment is puthed into the inteftines, its acefcency is 
more certainly overcome by the addition of the bile, and a fupply of 
‘pancreatic and inteftinal fluids, analogous to the /aiva and gaftric 
_ liquor; and as the aliment never refs in the inteftines, it is always 
expofed to mixture of new juices. Effects of the bile on the ali- 
ment are as yet litthe known. Vegetable acids change the bile in 
colour, confittence, and tafte, which laft is fweet, and this mixture 
probably affords a new ftimulus when the aczdity prevails; and in 
this way our vegetable aliment /mulates the inteftines, produces 
pursing: and even a greater difcharge of choler itfelf, 


It has been imagined by Phyficfans) that aliments differ in their 
effects on the bile, fome encreafing its acrimony, &c. but what they 
have faid feems to me loofe and inaccurate. Whether there are 
fubftances which have different properties with regard to the bile, I 
dare not determine, and I think whatever is faid by authors on this 
fubje& may be reduced to the greater or mes acidity of the aliments 


9. This is all that is necefiary to be faid with gepand to the affimi- 
lation of the aliment; we are next to treat of its /oludility. Solu- 
bility always depends on the more or tefi firm texture of the fubjea. 
‘We are apt to miftake on this head; for animal fubftances, though 
feemingly of more cohefion, are found, to be of eafier folubility. 
Solubility, then, is more to be noted in vegetables than animals ; 
thus the hufks of vegetables are of much more diificult folubility 

Hea 3 : than 
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than animal fubftances of apparently the fame cohefion. In general, 
the foft, pulpy, &c. vegetable fubftances are eafily foluble, and the 
tough, &c. the contrary, and thefe are alfo the longer retained in the 
ftomach., - Almoft all vegetable fubftances employed in diet are 
fpecifically lighter than jwater, and confequently than. the gaftric 
fluids; hence they will float near the cardia, and caufe eructations:. 
For fome hours thefe firmer fubftances give no uneafinefs, but 
afterwards begin’ to operate on the upper orifice of the ftomach. 

2. The folubility of our aliment is diverfified according to firmnefs 
of texture; for, in proportion to the folubility, two fubftances, con- 
taining equal quantity of nourifhment, give more or lefs of it to the 
extracting powers, and in proportion to the quantity of nourifhment_ 
extracted, more or lefs feces are left. Vegetable aliments, ceteris 
paribus, give more feces. 


ce With ralpeli to the. muixture.of the aliment. Whenever 
the oil and watery parts of our aliment are zafurally mixed, the 
ftomach does little. But commonly this is not the cafe, and 
the oil and water feparate.in the ftomach, and muft be at leaft in 
that vifcus intimately confounded. This previous mixture need 
little to be regarded in {trong ftomachs, but in weak ones ; in this cafe 
the oil and water feparate, the former floating near the upper orifice, 


«cand caufing uneafy fymptoms. I have known many perfons whofe 
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eru€tations were purely oily, and would flame in the fire, and, in- 
deed, this is the ftrongeft proof of a weak ftomach. Oil is liable to 
particular changes: Out of the body it checks fermentation, but is 
apt in weak ftomachs to turn: rancid, and occafion heart-burn, a 
difeafe more frequent from this than any other caufe. Not only is 
the aliment thus diverfified, but the qualities of the food allo often 
depend on peculiar fenfibility of the ftomach, or idiofyncrafy, which 
here oftener occur than in any other part of the fyftem, e. g. With 
refpect to honey, though, indeed, I think, fome reafon may be 
given for this, fuch perfons being often affected with it who are 
affected with acidity, as honey confifts of acid and fugar, the matter 
of fermentation.. This feems to be confirmed by fuch perfons eating 
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it with® impunity, when new, mixed with the-comb, or when, by 
boiling, its air is diflipated, and its acid more intimately mixed with 
the faccharine part. Iam not certain whether this theory be found, 
“but though it de, it cannot extend to {pafmodic fymptoms, &c. 
produced by a fmall bit of egg, crab, &c. which~fymptoms) can 
only be explained from idiofyncrafy. Thefe extraordinary in{tances 
‘lead me to fufpect the fenfibility of the {tomach extends further than 
_ is fufpeéted, and may be reckoned the caufe of different taftes, &c. 
The primary caufe of the ftomach’s fenfibility feems to be, that it 
— extend this royeteapees over the fyftem. 


“That the atiabbed is fenfible to different dhiees of folubility a fia 
mixture, is evident from what has been already faid. Thus, a quantity 
of warm water and oil is almoft always thrown up. A {mall quantity 
of oil itfelf will produce this effe@. The different fenfibility of the 
ftomach will determine the ftay of the food in that organ. Hence 
peculiar flavours affect this longer or fhorter ftay. . To all thefe I 
have to add a peculiar effect of the fenfibility of the ftomach, viz. 
whenever the ftomach is employed in digefting the aliment, it feems 
to be an eftablithed law of the animal ceconomy, that there is more 
orlefs fever excited during the time of digeftion, neceflary, indeed, 
in fome degree, but when it proceeds to a moxzous one it ought to 
determine. a change of our aliment. Thefe preliminaries being 
fettled, I proceed to talk of particular fubftances. 


With regard to the vegetable aliments, I have thrown them into 
three divifions. ‘The firft comprehends all the different kinds of 
‘nutriment; the fecond the drinks; the third the condiments. 
Again, I have divided the foods according to the guantity of nutri- - 
ment they afford, fetting them in the following order, viz. fruits, 
herbs, roots, feeds; thus giving the leaft nourifhing firft, &c. This, 
however, is not ftrictly true, as fome fruits are more nourifhing 
than certain herbs, or perhaps roots, &c. but thefe exceptions fhall 
be marked as we go along. Fruits are fubdivided into thofe we eat 


Jrefh, or thofe we eat dry, or more concentrated. With regard to 
: the 
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the whole, I have not pretended to enumerate a// the different kinds 
of aliment, as they differ in different countries; and as of many of ~ 
them I have little or no experience: I fhall, therefore, confine my- 
felf to thofe known in this country, and from what application may 
be made to fuch as occur elfewhere. 


In the Catalogue, feveral blank fads are lefty which fhews that 
all thofe which ftand near each other are of fimilar virtues and 
qualities, and differ more or lefS from thofe which are /eparated 
from them. Among the vegetables thefe blank {paces indicate a 
natural order among the Botanifts, which alfo points out fomewhat 
of cefemblance in virtue of fubftances thus ranked together. ‘The 
letters a, 4, c, d, &c. fignify that fomewhat of a general title might 
have been inferted ; e.g. at (a) saben acido dulces, (b ) cucurbitacti, 
(¢ ) herbe efculenta. 


As to the firtt head, comprehending the fruétus acido dulces; 
they are divided into recent and dried. Of thefe the firft divifion 
conftitutes a natural order, called by Linneus Drupacee, or the 
{tone fruits. The virtues of thefe, and all other recent fruits, 
depend on four qualities, acerbity, acidity, fweetne/s, and difference 
of texture. By acerbity I mean acidity joined to aufferity, or 
Sypticity ; acidity and fweetnefs are fimple qualities, though fome-_ 
times joined, as in the acido dulces. Thefe different qualities appear 

‘ in the fame fruit, according to the progrefs of maturation. 


Firft Acersity appears, then more pure acidity, and laftly, 
fweetnefi. In fo far as fruits are acerb, they fhould be rejeéted 
from our aliment into the clafs of medicines, where we fhall {peak 
of them under aftringentia. We ought to obferve here, however, 

V4. Sag. 9% - that-acerb fruits are lefs liable to an active fermentation, and have, 
g in fome meafure, the effects of acids in ftimulating the ftomach and 
encreafing appetite. Being of firmer texture they are of lefs eafy 

folution, apt to be retained longer in the ftomach, and, though lefs - 
acid Hiemielves, are more apt to generate a noxious one. They 
have 


- 
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have the cooling virtues of acids, but. are more to be taken 
notice of for their aftringency, by both which qualities they diminifh 
the periftaltic motion of the inteftines, retard the paflage of the 
aliment, and occafion an accumulation and retention of hardened 
of eCe8. 


2, AcrpiTy.. In moderate degree acids are grateful to the 
ftomach, and excite appetite. Directly as acid they are refrigerant, 
ze. they weaken the active power of the animal fibres, This is not 
inconfiftent with ftimulating, which afterwards I fhall thew is often 
combined with a refrigerant power in one and the fame fubjedy 
Again, by weakening the ftomach, they weaken the whole fyftem, 
The acid of vegetables is never pure, but commonly joined with a 


{weet, and therefore in ftomachs fo difpofed, is apt to produce there 
an active noxious fermentation. 


3. SweeTNESS. This is the only nutritious quality of vege- 
tables, and as fuch is perfe€tly innocent, but is liable alfo to bad 
effects from /pontaneous changes, which depend on its accompanying 
acid, and the weakmne/s of the animal organs. All thefe have; in 
the inteftines, a purgative quality, from the changes they produce 
on the bile, acerbity as acid, and {weetnefs as changed into an acid. 


4. TextTuReE. Asof more aqueous and tender confiftence 
they are more -readily diffolved, and hence, perhaps, are more 
liable to fermentation. If of a very compact texture, by ftaying 
longer in the ftamach, they, however, are apt to generate a ftronger 

acid. | 
Thefe are the qualities of fruits; and one may judge from the 
tafte what nature they will be of, the ftate of the ftomach being 
known. Let us then apply thefe general principles to the ftone 
fruits. Thee we of a foft lax texture, and their juices dilute, by 
which means they are eafily diflolved in the ftomach, and for this 
reafon they are apt to be taken in large quantities: As they are 
acide 
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acido dutces, they are apt to ferment, perhaps more fo than any 
others, from the quantity fwallowed ; hence they produce a copious 
acid, which irritating the inteftines, caufes diarrhceas and cholera, 
taking their rife more frequently from this than any other caufe.- 
Uae the whole, I endeavour to affign virtues in general, and I 
beg it may always be noticed, I except particular virtues: Thus 
there are plumbs of firmer texture, and therefore as little liable to 
ferment as firmer fruits. | 


Of the four following kinds of fruits, the pLuMB is moft refrigerant, 
and liable to ferment and produce cholera, diarrhea, &c. The cHErR= 
RIES are commonly imagined lefs noxious, but to me there feems 
little difference. The apricot isa {weeter, richer, and lefs noxious 
fruit. As to the peacu, I have lefs experience: In thofe countries , 
where it comes to full maturity, it may be fafe, on account of the 
vichnefs of its juice; but with us, its juice is poor, crude, and wa- 
tery, its tafte acid, and almoft acerb, its confiftence lax. ‘Here; in 
general, we mey obferve, that the later fruit is always the ticheft 


The ancients alledged, that the ftone fréiits were difpoted to pro- 
duce fevers, an effect feemingly oppofite to their qualities. This 
they do by their refrigerating power, and preventing digeftion ; and, 
perhaps, in thofe countries, may be the primary exciting caufe. It 
is imaginary, that ftones of fruits, fwallowed with them, prevent 
their bad effeéts, and may fometimes be noxious, as they have been 
the foundation of fiony concretions, efpecially if {wallowed unripe, 
with an acerb cruft adhering to them; befides, this fhould not. be 
confined to cherries, and, were it true, would extend to the other 
fione fruits; Although I have mentioned only a few ftone fruits, 
viz. {uch as occur here, they are, if found elfewhere, of nearly the 
fame qualities, and to be prefumed of much the fame virtues. 


The next fet of fruits in the catalogue are APPLES and PEARS, 
the Pomacee of Linnaeus. Theie have the common properties of the 
other fruits, vz. being liable to aceibity, acidity, &c. They are 

ny gees 
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lefs dilute than the ftone AE Eee a lefs active acid, and fo are_lefs 
. Hable to a noxious fermentation; but being of firmer texture, are 
 Jonger detained in the ftomach, and fo produce a noxious acid. 
Apples are, in general, of a more firm texture, and lefs foluble than 
pears : Some pears, indeed, are firmer than apples, but commonly, 
when ripe, are more pulpy; while apples, {wimnaing near the top, 
elude the action, and alfo, by irritating the cardia, produce uneafy 
fymptoms. Again, pears have more of fweetnefs than apples, on 
account of which they are more nourifhing, and, from the conjoin- 
ed acerbity, .are lefs liable to active fermentation. Writers on the 
_ Materia Medica have afcribed, without foundation, cardiac and pec- 
toral virtues to thefe fruits. | 


I had an idea of arranging here a natural order, called by Linnxus 
Hefperidee, which takes in more than are here mentioned; but 
their acid is fo pure that they ought to be confidered as condimenta. 1 
have fet down only the China oranges, which, from their fweetnefs, 
are. certainly nutritive, but from their acidity they .are fubject ito 
fermentation, and have, befides, the other qualities of ftone fruits. 


"The next mentioned are sTRAWBERRIES and RASBERRIES, ‘be- 
Jonging tothe Senticofe of Linneus. Thefe are very tender, and 
therefore eafily diffolved, pafling off before a very active fermentation 
‘can take place, which likewife is prevented by their, /weetne/s, which 
is greater than:in ftone | fruits ; on all which accountsithey are-very 
innocent. . 

F 

In clafting all fubftances, afta giving thofe which belong toa 
natural order, I throw together the mifcellaneous by themfelves, as. 
> 3 - grapes, currants, goofeberries. | 

opk nee with us, may be always confidered as.an acid fruit, © 
raph cernbly dilute he very PE when kept clear of the acerb’ 
. hufk; 
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hii ; they have very little fweetnefs, very little nourifhment, and: 
are liable to all the bad qualities of ftone fruits. 


GoosEBERRIES are much fweeter, more nourifhing, and more 
innocent, and without the hufks are very eafily diffolved, and readily 
evacuated, and, on account of their {weetnefs, are lefs fubje&t to active 
fermentation. 


Grapes are aricher fruit, and preferred for the making of wines, 
as they contain a great quantity of faccharine matter; on which 
account they alfo are more nutritive than any we have mentioned,. 
perhaps as much as the dares and figs afterwards to be taken notice 
of. In the unripe ftate they are acerb, in their middle ftate they: 
are apt to ferment, when perfectly ripe, and taken in a moderate: 
quantity, they are among the innocent fruits. 


I thall conclude what I have to fay on the recent fruits, with fome: 
obfervations of the different method of ufing them. We have al-. 
ready obferved their effects when ufed frefh. Wherever we employ 
heat we change their qualities, diffipate their active acid, and dif- 
pofe them lefs to ferment. Thus acerb fruits, by the diffipation of 
their acid by boiling, &c. are rendered more fo, and confequently 
not fo liable to a noxious difpofition. Hence univerfally, roafted or 
boiled fruits are fafer than frefh. Wecommonly alfo join them with 
matters which difpofe them lefs to an ative fermentation. Thus 
milk, or, more properly, cream is often ufed, having that effect from 
its oily nature. We fthall afterwards fee what effect acids have in 
coagulating the milk. We alfo now commonly ufe aromatics, as. 
pepper, which, by ftimulating and invigorating the ftomach, by 
taking off {pafms, excited from gas fy/veffre, and by their antifeptic 
virtue, enable them to refift fermentation, and prevent their bad 
effects. Wine is ufed to obviate the bad effects of fruit, but this: 
depends on. its fpirituous part, and therefore pure fpirit, were it not 
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otherwife noxious, would be moft eligible. If wine be ufed it fhould 
be ftrong, and fuch as has undergone its fermentation, and is ripe 
and mellow. Another method ftill of ufing them is with fugar. 
This furely renders fruit more nutritive ; whether it prevents fermen- 
tation may be doubted; but, as I have obferved, that fweet fruits 
are fafeft, fo muft a moderate addition of fugar to acid fruits ; in or- 
der to fupply their want of native fweet, fometimes we ufe aily mat- 
ters, as butter in apple pie. This is a very proper, though lefs ufual 
addition, from its antifermentative quality. Butin a weak {tomach, 
where the inquiline humours are lefs in quantity, and lefs fapona~ 
ceous, the oil is apt to feparate, and produce ill confequences, as 
heart-burn, &c. as we have formerly obferved. 


It has been a queftion agitated among Phyficians, whether fruits 
are fafer before or after meals, The anfwer of this feems to depend 
on a knowledge of the ftomach. In a weak ftomach they are more 
“apt to be noxious when empty, than when diftended with animal 
food. Here likewife they cannot be taken in fuch quantity as to 
hurt. In ftrong ftomachs there is little difference ; there they would 
feem to promote appetite. In weak ftomachs, even when full, if 
taken in too great quantity, they may be very hurtful, by encreaf- 
ing the active fermentation of the whole. The ancients alledged, 
that the mild fruits fhould be taken before, and the acerb after meals, 
as being fitter to brace up the ftomach, and promote digeftion. And, 
indeed, if taken in moderate quantity, the rule may hold true. 


Upon the whole, if you obferve the effect of the four qualities, 
acerbity, &c. you are then in a condition to judge of thefe and any 
other wherever they occur. | 

PRY ak Rt 8; ae 

None are fit, or indeed are fubjeGted to this procefs, except thofe 
which abound, in their recent ftate, with much faccharine juice. 
It is true, that fruits of every kind are preferved, but this is more 
I 2 for 
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for‘elegance than asa part of food ; 3 any oF the ‘dtied fruits I amto 
mention, are only fuch as are nutritive. I have faid that fugar itfelf 


was nutritive ; nay, indeed, the very principle of nourifhment, of: — 


which: we have various proofs: Thus the Negroes employed in the 
fugar manufacture, live almoft folely on this, and fatten: exceedingly. 
Another chief proof is, from the fruits which. I am to {peak of,: . 
which are remarkably fattening, but chiefly in their dried ftate.: 
Again, birds, in fruit time; when the fruits are:ripe, increafe im 
fatnefs'; and at fuch time, Dr. Robinfon has obferved, that their 
livers are. enlarged ; whence we fee how fat people. are: fo much: 
fubject to difeafes of the vifcera, efpecially the liver. 


The dried fruits I am to treat of, are the grape, date, and fig. 
They: have the common properties of ripe freth fruits, but aré not 
joined with fo powerful an acid, part of it being diffipated in drying.«. 


_ Hence’ they are’ lefs: Hable to run into active fermentation ; but if 
taken in too great quantities, they will run into that, and the acid 


produced will have all the bad effects of frefh beak in poduging 
diarrhee, ene: &e. | 


DRIED GRAPES, RAISINS, CURRANTS, 


_ Of this.are, two kinds, the uve paffe majores, or raifin, and the 
ave paffe minores, or corinthiace, or currants; thefe laft have more 
acid joined to their fugar, hence more laxative. Ido not doubt but 
fugar itfelf may ftimulate the inteftines, and be a gentle laxative, 
but its ftronger cffects in purging are to be deduced, from its con- 
verfion into an acid. Hence currants are more purgative than rai- 
fins, and thofe than figs, on account of their acidity ; ; and for this 
reafon prunes and currants are nearly fimilar in their effets. The 
raifins will alfo have more or lefs of thefe virtues, in proportion to 
the quantity of acid they contain. | 
LD Avge, Es. fF 
This: fruit is) now: lefs, generally knowm here, but is the com= 
mon food of a great part of Afia. Were I to give a botanical 
account 
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account of any produdtion,;. it would be this, as the palm-tree,. 
whence it is. produced, is fo curious in its vegetation, and fo exten- 
fively ufeful in’ life ; bat: as» I have nothing now to offer on. this 
fubje@t, I fhall omit it, referring: you to Indiled where: fuch.: difquifi- 
tioris-are particularly treated. The date is of different kinds: In- 
their beft ftate they are a: pure faccharine fruit, free from acidity, 
but with confiderable acerbity. Formerly they were much ems, 
ployed in medicine, but are now juftly laid afide for thofe fruits ; 
which contain all their qualities in a greater degree, vz. 


Be shy: Ge S$: 


Thefe are the moft nourifhing of the dried fruits ; they contain a 
large portion of faccharine matter, united with mucilage. From their 
containing much fugar, and. from being vifcid and lefs readily 
perfpired, they are more fit for nourifhment. They are alfo, from 
their fugar and mucilage, ufed as demulcents, as their juice is moft 
fit for covering acrimony. The date and raifin were formerly ufed 
in this intention: The firft is now laid afide, but we retain the 
raifin as giving a grateful acidity to the too lufcious tafte of the fig. 
The fig is alfo nephritic from its demulcent quality. They have 
been faid to produce lice, but there is no foundation for believing 
this, either from information, or from our experience of them in 
this country. It is true, that in their native country they make the. 
chief food of the- pooreft people, who are generally dirty, and this . 
may have given rife to the opinion. 


The next clafs we are to mention is the cucurbitacee, of which 
many more are ufed in food than thofe here mentioned, viz. cus 
CHEST, melon, and pompion, which are chiefly ufed here. 


CUCUMBER 


This A taken in great cities by the lower people as nourifhment, — 
but by the better fort is~ chiefly employed as a refrigerant, or con- 


diment, to accompany anunal food. They have a bland infipid juice, 
without 
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without acidity or {weetnefs, approaching, as appears by their ri- 
pening, to a farinaceous matter. When ufed green they have little 
nourifhment, fo are they only to be ufed in the fummer feafon and 
by the fedentary. Although cucumber is neither fweet nor acid, 
yet it is confiderably acefcent, and fo produces flatulency, cholera, 
diarrhea, &c. 1 apply all thefe to their acefcent nature, though 
indeed its coldnefs and flatulency may be encreafed by the firmnefs 
of their texture. I have feen them difcharged with little change 
from the ftomach, after being detained there for forty-eight hours. 
By this means, therefore, their acidity is greatly encreafed. Hence 
oil and pepper, the condiments commonly employed, are very ufeful 
to check their fermentation. We have lately ufed another condi- 
ment, viz. the fkin, which is bitter, and may, therefore, fupply 
the place of aromatics. But let me obferve, that the cucurbitacce 
have, many of them, a very acrid juice in their fkin; e.g. the 
colocynth, which is of this kind, into a bitter of which nature it is 
alledged that the cucumber, by particular management may be 
converted. Hence it would appear, that, as the bitter in the 
fkin of cucumbers is of this kind, it fhould, therefore, only be 
ufed when young. 


Mie: 1 9OUON. 48; 

Thefe have the fame qualities we were juft now mentioning, 
but being of a tenderer texture, they are,on this account, lefs hurtful, 
and, as accompanied with fugar, are confequently more eafily digefted 
- from its bringing on fooner a fermentation to haften their folution, 
All our watery vegetables may be confidered as diuretics. Cucum- 
bers and melons have been reckoned remarkably, fo much as to 
bring on bloody urine. But this feems to be without foundation. 
To me, indeed, they would rather appear to have a contrary effect, 
by encreafing the watery part of the urine. 


PO MP: oO: Ns 
Are only ufed when boiled, and therefore are more fafe, as their 
texture is much loofened; but at beft they are a weak, infipid 
3 Bee ie food, 
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food, except from the drefling, and therefore are now neglected. 
It tends to fhow their nature, that when well ripened, or when 
kept long after being cut from the ftaiks, they become mealy and 
farinaceous, and therefore more nourifhing, and likewife fafer with 
refpect to the effects I {poke of. 


We now come to the Herbe efculenta. (c.) Olera has been ufed 
for every thing put into the pot. Linnzus has confined the term 
olerace@ to a particular order of plants, to which the three firft in 
the catalogue belong orache, beet, and {pinage. 


O° RA: Orn se: 


This is of the coarfeft texture of the three, infomuch as to be now 
hardly known in our gardens. 


Boe and +S Pl NAC t. 

Beet is more tender, but lefs fo than Spinach, to which both 
this and the former have almoft entirely given place. They are 
all of a watery, infipid tafte, with little faccharine or mucilaginous 
quality, and therefore are of weak nutriment. On account of their 
little acidity and loofe texture they are lefs flatulent than fome of 
the other olera, ‘They are faid to be laxative, but as they have 
little acidity or fweetnefs, this quality cannot be remarkable. They 
are, however, acefcent, and hence, if taken in confiderable quantity, 
may prove fo. 


Nothing is more common than the opinion that all thefe okra 
are of a nitrous quality. This was Diofcorides’s opinion, and he 
has been followed in it by almoft every fucceeding Author.’ But 
from a ftrié&t examination of their effential falts, I have found no 
foundation for fuch an opinion. The effects of all the olera, as 
laxatives, are very dubious. In weak ftomachs they rather encreafe 
coftivenefs, having nothing in them to ftimulate the inteftines and 
encreafe the periftaltic motion. They are, indeed, the moft cooling 
and leaftirritating of the aliments. What I have faid of the beet be- 

longs 
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_ longs entirely to the herb, for the root is very {weet, and, according 
to Margraaf’s experiments, contains a larger proportion of fugar 
‘than any other root he examined. But the nature of this will be 
better underftood when we come to {peak of roots. 


' Brafica: Thefe belong to an order of plants. much ufed in 
‘food. Their general character jis, that they are remarkably acrid, 
‘ut not poifonous; on the contrary, their acrimony is of confi- 
derable ufe in medicine, and in their bland. ftate, being deprived of 
this acrimony in boiling, they are ufed in food. Hence I took the 
general rule, that all our aliment is remarkably bland, and that the 
‘acrimonious part has little fhare in it: Of thefe we only ufe the 
braffica and turnep as food, the others only as condiment. Braffica 
is moft frequent in ufe, and of this there are many varieties, as 
colewort, cauliflower, brocoli, &c.. All thefe are fenfibly {weet, 
and therefore more nutritious than moft of the herbaceous kind. 
The diftinction we make of them depends moftly on their texture. 
Formerly we only employed the colewort, which has given place to 
the more tender favoy; and perhaps this laft will give way to the 
Rill tenderer cauliflower. Thofe of the drafica kind are more 
‘flatulent than the oferacee, as having more of a faccharine quality, 
which enables them to ferment, and, by this means, to produce an 
acidin the ftomach. I believe they produce thefe effects in a milder 
degree, in proportion to the richnefs of their fweet, and tendernefs 
of texture. On this account cabbage is rendered more flatulent, 

and hence a confirmation of the general rule, that flatulency i is mott 
owing to firmnefs of texture: Thus cabbage itfelf, when very young, 
is tender, and lefs flatulent, than when full grown. 


NAS TUR T1UM 


Is uled merely as a condiment. Were it not of fcanty growth, it 
might enter into our food, for I know that, by boiling, it is deprived 
of its acrimony, and affords an agreeable green, 


LAC. 
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This is afpecies of valerian: It is an infipid plant, perhaps from 
its being early taken. up in the {pring ; for in its more advanced ftate 
at is fomewhat bitter, and then approaches, in fome degree, to the _ 
four following. In general, all early plants are either infipid or 
remarkably acrid: Laéfuca, as we ufe it, has the 6 grnignal qualities 
of the oleraceous plants. 


CICHOREUM, DENS LEONIS, ENDIVIA, LACTUCA. 
Thefe belong to the femi flofculofe, or plano petale. They will 


afterwards be mentioned as medicines, under the fubdivifion of 
amaro frigida. ‘Thefe are all laGefcent plants, and it is almoft an 
univerfal rule, that all thofe which afford a milky juice are re- 
markably acrid, and many of them poifonous. This fet has been 
excepted, and feemingly with reafon, as we ufe them fo much in 
food. But they do not infringe fo much the general rule as has been 
imagined : For one {pecies of them is very narcotic, and all are fo, 
in fome meafure, when old ; for this reafon we only ufe them when 
very young, or blanch them, to free them of their acrimony, ° 
which is done by depriving-them of gt. When young, they 
are acefcent, cooling, flatuient;. when old, lefs acefcent, lef 


cooling, lefs flatulent, which, perhaps, may be owing to: taking 
the fkin along with them. But they are never ufed without a 


condiment. 


G, bok Bi Roo 


This is an apium, or petrofelinum. It belongs to a fet of plants 
often laGtefcent, but, independent of this, they have a poifonous 
acrimony, on which account it is blanched, theugh it is never en- 
tirely deprived of its acrimony in this way, but more fo by boiling, 
whén it acquires a mucilaginous {weetnefS, and is then ufed in «6 ur 
animal Bioths, efpecially in winter, for which feafon it is fitteft, on 
account of its ee | | 
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This is an intermediate fubftance between root and plant. In 
its adult ftate it is remarkably acrid, fo’ only efculent in its firft 
ftage of growth. This ferves to illuftrate the different ftates of 
plants according to the time of their growth. There are many 
‘other plants, which, by age, turn acrid, whofe firft thoots we might 
ufe as food, as hops, thiftles, bardana, &c. but afparagus is the 
only one employed at prefent. This is fomewhat fweet, more re- 
markably mucilaginous; from both which qualities it is manifeftly 
nutritive, and more fo than any of the ofra mentioned; alfo on 
account of its mucilaginous juice, though it be acefcent, yet it is 
jefs flatulent than fome of them. It has often been fuppofed, even 
as we eat it, of very active parts: Thefe, however, appear to con-~ 
ftitute a peculiar acrimony, quite diftin& from the nutritious matter, 
and which feems to give the {mell which is perceptible in the urine 
of perfons who ufe it. 


CAMAK A ARTVICH © AX. 


The part in ufe is of a nature fomewhat between herb and fruit, 
and is the receptacle of the flower and feed. Artichoaks caine early 
into ufe in Europe, and came into England about Henry the 
Eighth’s time, and then were confidered as the rareft delicacy, and 
fold at much the fame price as pine-apples now. When thus rare, 
many qualities were attributed to it. Among the reft it was called 
aphrodifiac, but without foundation. In fouthern climates arti- 
choaks are eat raw, as fallad, with oil and pepper; but this practice 

_ is only fit for warm climates. In this country we ufe them boiled ; 
and, if young, they are of a tender texture, and eafily diflolved. 
They are little acefcent, fo not flatulent.. The tafte of artichoaks 
is {weet, which befpeaks them remarkably nutritious. 


re 
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Next to the herbs, I have fet down thefe. Thefe are, indeed, 
herbs only in fo far as fome of them are above ground; but they 
differ fo much from every other herb and even vegetables, and be= © 
fides their virtues are fo different, as to make it very difficult to clafs 
them. Of the fungi, three diftinGtions are to be noticed, Truffle, 
Morelle, and Mufhroom, which take in the other fungi. 
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This is as fingular in its qualities as vegetation. It never rifes 
above ground, nor feeds, but fhoots in the earth, being a fingle 
folitary ball, fomewhat* firmer than mufhroom. In this country 
they are never found, fcarcely in England. From Geoffroy I learn 
that it is not acefcent, but yields at firft a volatile alkali, which 
fhows it approaches near to the animal nature. Hence its qualities 
may probably be deduced; and for this reafon it is lefs fatulent, 
more nourifhing, and more ftimulating to the fyftem than any 
other vegetable; and of the great variety of vegetables, commonly 
faid to be poffeffed of aphrodifiac virtues, is perhaps the only one 
which has any title to them. In thofe countries where it is ufed it 
is never found noxious or poifonous as the mufhrooms. It has 
been alledged, that on account of its firm texture it may be of flow 
folution, and fo difficult to digeft. 


NE Oo he BL ..E. 


This belongs to a genus, called by Linneus phallus. There are 
two {pecies, viz. the one here mentioned, which is not indigenous, 
and another remarkably foetid, growing about hedges, the phallus 
jetidus penis imaginem referens. It is of a porous cellular texture, 
not laminated as the mufhroom. The morelle has been faid to 
approach in qualities to the truffle, but I confider it more as a 
fafhionbale ornament to our difhes, than as any proper food. 
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Phyficians have difputed much about the qualities of thefe, 
fome confidering them as a rich nourifhment and perfedtly i innocent 
when properly chofen, others afferting them to be extremely dele- 
terious; moft of the fungi are indeed of a hurtful quality, and 
with refpeét to the whole tribe the efculent are very few. 
Efculent muthrooms are very nutritive, very readily alcalefcent, and 
more fo without intermediate acefcency than any other vegetable ; 
therefore a rich. nourifhment, and much akin to animal food; 
on which account they may be indulged in confiderable quantity 
to ftrong perfons. It requires, however, fkill to diftinguith this 
efculent kind; and very few have ftudied Clufius, -or other authors, 
who have been at. the pains to diftinguith*them, efpecially thofe, 
viz. the fervants who are employed to gather them. Perhaps our 
efculent mufhrooms, if old, acquire a dangerous acrimony; where- 
fore, as expcfed to all thefe accidents, I think it may be prudent 
for the moft part to avoid them. In the warmer climates, they 
may be ufed asa light kind of food, but here it is prepofterous to 
ufe them along with animal food, as they do not correct its 
allcaline tendency. 


E S.C UL: E:N TR.0 0:T.S: 
~ Radifh, Turnep: Thefe belong to the filiquofe, which we 


mentioned, under zaflurtium and braficad, to be an acrid clafs, but 
never poifonous, and often good in medicine. This acrimony has 
given rife to particular opinions, fome afferting that they are cooling, . 
while others call them alkalefcent. Both, however, feem to miftake. 
Their acrimony is diuretic and diaphoretic, and fo difcharges all 
the parts of the blood which have degenerated to an alkaline acri- 
mony. On the other hand, I have faid that all plants are— 
acefcent, and I except only the fungi. Perhaps, indeed, the 
liguofo do run on quicker to putrefaction, but this is only a difference 
in degree, and aS in ey: Thus far of the /i/iquofe in general, 
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This, as being fo acrid, is ufed only as fallad or condiment. 


- When boiled it becomes mild, and were it not for its flender ftate 


when young, and for the difficulty of depriving it of its acrid fkin 


when old, and its toughnefs, it might be ufed this way in the 


kitchen. | ~ 
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This is eafily deprived of its acrid fkin, and is alfo pretty large, 
which is the reafon why it is preferred in our aliment, but isa .~ 
watery weak nutriment, very flatulent, and purgative in confequence 


of its acefcency. ge | 


SCORZONERA, TRAGOPOGON, 
Thefe belong to the /emiflofculofe. The roots are remarkably 


free from the acrimony which appears in the plant above ground, 
and of what acrimony they have, they can eafily be deprived, by 
boiling. They are fweeter than turnep, and therefore lefs acefcent 
and lefs-flatulent, but yield to the three following: 


CARROT, PARSNIP, and SKIRRET. 


Skirret is remarkable for being a plant from whofe root Margraaf, 
of all the plants he tried, extracted moft grained fugar, except the 


white beet. The carrot yields a confiderable quantity of rich faccha- 


tine matter, in the form of fyrup. From the parfnips, a {mall 
quantity of grained fugar, anda large one of fyrup, is extraéted, 


very vifcid, with a copious mucilage. From the fweet mucilaginous 


matter contained in all, they are confiderably nutritious. The 


quantity. of nourifhment is leaft in the fkirret, and greateft in the 


parfnip, from different mixture in each of the faccharine and muci- 
laginous matter. In the fkirret, the faccharine fermentable matter 
8 


is moft open, and therefore this, of the three, is moft acefcent and 


flatulent, 
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flatulent. , All three are taken from a clafs of plants which abound. 
in a deleterious acrimony ; Parfnip, from its ranker fmell and tafte, 
is moft fufpected and moft fhunned. And here I may obferve, that 
the bland nutritious vegetables are agreeable to all, but in thofe of 
amixed or fufpicious kind we fee many idiofyncrafies. It is faid 
that parfnips, when old, turn very acrid, infomuch as to have pro-— 
duced mania and other dreadful effeéts: When old, they are called 
madnips by the Englith. Thefe effects, perhaps, might have pro- 
ceeded from taking hemlock, or others of the umbelliferous kind, 
by miftake. fae 


Pee Ky ONTON, Cam LTO, 


Thefe belong to the alliaceous kind, and are all fpecies of one 
‘genus. In their recent ftate they are acrid, but harmlefs to the 
human body: When, by age or climate, this acrimony is too 
great, we do not ufe them as food. In Spain, the garlick being | 
equally mild ‘with the omion, is ufed as common food. By the 
ordinary culinary preparation, their acrimony is diffipated, and a 
remarkably mild fubftance remains, promiffing much nutriment, 
which thofe who can digeft them raw will certainly obtain. Though 
fometimes fhunned as food, yet, on that account, they are em- 
ployed in medicine, — uniting the two qualities of pectorals, vz. on 
the account of their acrimony, being, in their recent flate, expecto- 
rant; in their boiled, on account of their mucilage, demulcent, 
provided the quantity taken be fufficient. Some of late, in this 
country, have found in the leek a fomniferous quality; but this is 
not yet confirmed by a fufficient number of experiments. 

Befides the three here mentioned, there are feveral others, be- 
_ longing to the fame tribe, that we ufe as condiments, but only the 
leck and onion as diet. In its recent ftate the onion is moft acrid, 
in its boiled one the leek retains its acrimony moft tenacioufly. On 
account of this, and fome difference of texture, the onion is more 
eafily digefted, and more univerfally ufed than the leek, being more 


eafily broke down, and more generally agreeable. 
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This is an intermediate fubftance, between efculent roots and 
farinaceous feeds, and is now of frequent ufe, being of eafy culture 
and plentiful produ&. Some have alledged it has bad qualities, but 
experience fhows the contrary; as acefcent indeed, it may be flatu- 
lent, but as it approaches more to the farinaceous feeds, it is lefs 
flatulent, and more nourifhing, than any of the oleraceous herbs or 
roots I know: That they are farinaceous there are many proofs, as 
they can be applied to all the purpofes of the farinaceous feeds, 
as for making ftarch, vinous liquors, Gc. Though this plant be- 
long to the genus of night-fhade, and though the feeds retain the 
acrimony of that genus, yet the root is found to have no fuch qua- 
lities, being, in my opinion, of the moft innocent and fafeft nutri- 
ment. Hence then it would appear, that the rule of plants of the 
fame genus having the fame virtues, is not fo general as is com- 
monly imagined: This, indeed, is fo far from being true, that 
different parts of the fame plant have often different virtues. 


5 A L-E P. 


‘This is a preparation of the root of the orcdzs, which grows plen- 
tifully in Turky and Perfia. The orchis of this country feems to be 
of much the fame nature, though not fo convenient, as it does not 
grow to the fame bulk. The method of preparing falep is as 
follows, and given us by Geoffroy: Firft, they throw the roots into 
water, in order to free them of the fin. My author does not men- 
tion whether the water fhould be cold or hot; in my opinion the 
latter would be preferable ; it is afterwards boiled in water, till, I 
fancy, it is perfe@tly foaked with it; the water is*then drained off, 
and the root hung up on thréads to dry, till it has acquired a gummy 
or refinous appearance. In England, it is faid to be imported in this 
form ; but here we commonly have it ina powder. Thrown into wa- 
ter it melts into a mucilage, of a {mooth tafte, fomewhat fweet. 
Both from tafte and mucilage, it is plainly of a farinaceous matter, 

and. 
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and is liable to the fame inconveniencies, acefcency and fermenta- 
tion, efpecially acefcenty. It is extremely convenient for affording 
an extemporaneous mucilaginous drink, but, as. we ule it, it is too 
weak a nutriment. Hence I have no faith in its aphrodifiac virtues ; 
but it is very fit, where acrimony abounds in the prime via, as in 
dyfenterics, as we find confirmed by. Degner, on that fubject. 


Many other roots, of the farinaceous kind, might be mentioned 
here. / Several of thefe roots are, in their recent ftate, remarkably 
acrid, as the caflada of Surinam already mentioned. In the fame 
manner the Laplanders ufe a plant of the like qualities, which af- 
fords a mealy matter, with the fame management. In this country 
the arum feems to be of the fame nature; being, when recent, very 
acrid, by drying turned mild and farinaceous; and 1 make no doubt 
but it might be ufedas a farinaceous fubftance in food. I know one 
perpofe which it ferves in common with other farina, viz. making a 
fine powder for the hair | 


SA GO, 


It is the product of a fpecies of oriental palm, called todepanna, &c. 
We have long been acquainted with the fubftance, but often have dif- 
puted about its origin. We.arenow affured, that it is the pith of the — 
tree above mentioned. When the tree is cut down, the-pith is fepa- 
rated from its filamentous membrane, and afterwards farther cleaned 
by winnowing, and broke down into a fine meal, and dried in tHe © 
fan. Some fay that this meal is made into a pulmentum with water, 
dried, and afterwards formed into the grains in which we have it, 
This opinion I am apt to favour. Poffibly, from fome of our own 
farinaceous matters, fome fuch fubftance might be procured. Sago 
appears to be a pure, mild, bland, farinaceous fubftance, having the 
oil and fugar intimately blended. Hence its qualities may be under- 
ftood, being demulcent, as other farina, &c. It diflolves in water 
- into a vifcid mucilage, and it is owing to its vifcidity that it is lef 
acefcent, and flatulent, than other faring, keeping longer, even for . 

| ; twenty 
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twenty years, than other farie, and alfo in its mucilaginous ftate a 
_ long time. Hence it is confiderably nutritious, as the Eaft Indians 
_ experience. 


FIA REN AvC E°O'U'S' <8 E E D:S. 


Thefe make the chief vegetable nutriment of all nations. They 
are fubdivided into three kinds, 1. Cerealia; 2. Leguminofo; 3. Nuces 
oleofe. The firft is the pureft farina; the fecond is more oily; the 
third fo much more fo, as to have their oil feparate, and eafily ex- 
tracted from them. The Cerealia are of moft univerfal ufe. Thus 
‘barley, rye, and oats are the food of the North. In the Southern 
parts of Afia, Africa, and America, wheat, rice, and maiz. To thefe 
millet may be added. All thefe fubftances belong to a diftin& family 
of plants, under the name of Culmifere, or Graminofa.. The whole 
of the gramina are of the fame nature, and furnith aliment to men 
and domeftic animals. All thefe might be ufed in food, but we 
employ thofe of largeft. growth and product. The properties of 
all are much in common. They are all acefcent and faccharine, 
or by malting, convertible into a faccharine nature. Hence they are 
the proper fubje&ts of fermentation, and hence they are acefcent, 
though lefs fo than any of the vegetables yet mentioned. And 
here, by the bye, I may obferve, that in my Catalogue I had in 
view to place the fubftances.in the order of acefcency. To gO on; 
we render them: lefs acefcent by a previous fermentation, as in the 
form of bread: So much for their affimilation: They are not fo 
readily foluble in the ftomach as moft of the vegetables we have 
mentioned, efpecially when made into a pafte; but in this form 
they have an advantage, becoming not only more nourifhing for the 
robuft, but, as I fhall afterwards obferve, for all. The firft ap- 
pearance of their folution, is to give a mucilage; hence they are 
demulcent. Some call them aftringent: I fee no foundation for 
this, as any appearance of their aftringency is owing to their de- | 
eulcent property. So far of thefe fubftances in general. We now 

| proceed to {peak of each in particular, very briefly. 
‘ L BA Re © 
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Vee AR EY. 


This is a fweeter grain than moft of the others, its fugar being 
Jefs covered by the oil; hence it is the more common fubje& of © 
fermentation. It is alfo lefs nourithing, not only becaufe the 
fugar is leaft covered, but alfo becaufe it breaks down into a very 
bulky meal, on which account when made into patte it is leaft folid 
food, fo that barely pottage, &c. makes a lefs folid, and therefore 
a lighter nourifhment. It is, however, preferable for decoétions, 
as it renders them lefs vifcid than any of the farinaceous fubftances I 
know. 


NG See Gs Sige Pye oe oy bi 


This, from its fweetnefs, is manifeftly of the fame nature as barley, 
and if as large a grain, would be ufed for the fame purpofes, As. 
tender and {weet, it is fometimes ufed in our puddings. 


Roy HB 


This a fweet grain, and from accidents, as well as this, it has 
particular qualities, being in the countries where it is ufed the food 
of the poor, and therefore not cleaned accurately from its hufks. 
Hence, and from its fweetnefs, itis confiderably acefcent, fo more 
liable to ferment in the ftomach and produce purging, which people 
on their firft ufing it commonly experience, 


OoA TS: 


This grain is a ftronger nutriment than the former, as the {weet- 
nefs is lefs obvious, the oil being more intimately blended with the 
fugar. This appears from more nourifhment being actually obtain- 
ed than from the fame quantity of barley or rye. It isof a more 
firm and compact texture, and from being lefs foluble than the 
wheat, appears to me the reafon why it gives lefs nourifhment. 
Oats have been fuppofed heating, and to produce itch, é&c. 

: It 
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It is abfurd to fuppofe any heating quality in any of the farinacece. 
Heart-burn produced from its ufe is given as an inftance of its heat- 
ing quality, but this is owing to the acefcent quality common with 
other farixaceestaken unfermented. Even wheat itfelf, made iato 
unleavened cakes, as the oats are commonly here, produces the fame 
_ effects. 


WHEAT. 


This is a more perfect grain than any yet mentioned, particularly 
at affords a finer farina than oats or barley, for I believe it is icarce 
poflible to make a fearce fine enough, in order to hinder its tranf- 
miffion. It is the grain of moft plentiful encreafe, even in this 
country, and, in proportion to the quantity, gives a more plentiful 
nourifhment. It is certainly the fitteft for bread of any, 1 mean the 
European grains, for I imagine it is excelled by 


RF? Cock. 


This, both for largenefs of produce, quantity of nourifhment, and 
goodne(s, is more excellent, being of finer farima and more tender 
texture, as is plain by macerating the different grains in water; for 
as the rice fwells to lergeft fize,gfo its parts are more intimately 
divided. Rice is faid to affect the eyes, but this is purely prejudice: 
Thus it is alledged a particular people of Afia, who live on this 
grain, are blind eyed; but if the foil be fandy, and not properly — 
covered with herbage, and as thefe people are much employed in 
the ficld, this affection of their eyes may be owing to the ftrong 
reficction of the rays of light from this fandy foil; and lam move 
inclined to this opinion, as no fuch effect is obferved in Carolina, 
where it is very commonly ufed. 


Mm A te, 
Of this I have but little experience to {peak pofitively of it. Te 


isan American grain, It is of a firmer, more folid texture than 
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the reft; it may, however, be broke down into a fine meal. With 
water, it forms the moft gluey vifcid fubftance of any of the 
farinacea, therefore fhould be well opened by fermentation, to make 
it fit for tender ftomachs. In our trials we haveenever been able, 
when we imported it in times of fcarcity, to make it undergo fuch a 
fermentation as to have the friability of our grains. 


BUC Ki WHEAT. 


This is a farinaceous feed, but does not belong to the fame 
clafs with the former. It is employed as food in this country now 
very rarely. It is ufed for fome other purpofes, particularly to 
give a thick mucilage, of ufe to give tenacity to yarn in weaving, 
for which purpofe it anfwers better than oats, barley, or wheat. 
Iam led to make the fame obfervations on it as the maiz, viz. 
that it is a hard,-vifcid, lefs foluble fubftance than any of the other 
grains. It cannot be reduced toa fine enough meal. If we could 
open it by fermentation, it might be ufeful in food. 3 


Having thus treated of the principal fpecies of the farinacea, Inow 
come to their preparations. By much the moft common of thefe is: 
bread, and without fomewhat of this form no nations feem to live. 
Thus the Laplanders, having fo corn of their own, make a fort of 
‘bread of their dried fithes and of the inner rind of the pine, which 
feems to be ufed not fo much for their nourifhment as for fupplying 
a dry food. For this mankind feem to have an univerfal appetite;. 
reje@ting bland, flippery, mucilaginous foods. This is not com= 
monly accounted for, but feems to depend on very fimple principles. 
The preparation of our food depends on the mixture of the animal 
fluids in every ftage. Among others the faliva is neceflary, which 
requires diy food as a a pee, ftimulus to draw it forth, as bland, 
flippery fluid aliments are too inert, and make too fhort ftay in the 
mouth to produce this effect, or to caufe fufficient degree of man- 


ducation to emulge that liquor. For this reafon we ufe commenly 
oy! bread along with animal food, which otherwile would too 
quickly 
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» quickly be fwallowed. For blending the oil and water of our 
_ food, nothing is fo fit as bread, affifted by a previous manducation. 
For which purpofe bread is of like neceflity in the ftomach, as it is 
proper, that a fubftance of folid confiftence fhould be long retained 
- there. Now I have faid that the animal fluids muft be mixed with, 
our aliments, in order to change the acefcency it undergoes. But. 
liquid foods would not attain this end, whereas the folid ftimulates 
and emulges the glands of the ftomach. The bread then appears to 
be exceedingly proper, being bulky without too much folidity, and 
firm without difficulty of folution. Although the breadI here men- 
tion only of our own farinacea, yet in different countries others are 


ufed, as fago, Ge. 


Bread is of two kinds, leavened or unleavened, 7. e. fubjected to 
fermentation, or only fimple dough made of water. Leavened, bread 
is of two kinds; firft, as made of dough fet to ferment naturally, 
and afterwards employed as a ferment to other dough; fecondly, 
where we employ a ferment of vinous liquors. The firft is a pre- 
carious uncertain operation in itfelf, and more efpecially fo in its 
application to a frefh mafs of unfermented dough. This is the 
method ufed in the fouthern countries of Europe. ‘The yealt ufed 
in the fecond more preferable method is a more active ferment, and 
lefs liable to accident than the leaven, even although it is fubje@ 
to be ufed too old, &c. and fo we find Britifh bread better raifed 
than the French and more fpungy ; but it has a difadvantage, efpe- 
cially to ftrangers, from the difagreeable bitternefs of hops often 
tainting our yeaft, and fo the bread as formed with it, The ad- 
vantages of leavened bread are to promote affimilation and folution. 


As to the firft, all vegetable food becomes naturally more or lefs 
ace(cent, and it is the mode of this that forms a difeafe, v/z. when 
the vinous fermentation takes place. Indeed, I alfo own, that 
difeafe may fometimes depend on the quantity of acid produced. One 
way of obviating the vinous fermentation is, by giving our food 
fomewhat of the acctous tendency, or throwing into the ftomach 

fome= 
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fomewhat'to have this effet. Unfermented, or too little fermented 
bread, will caufe heart-burn ; when too acid from over fermenta- 
tion it will purge. This then explains the ufe of bread, and the 


degree of leayening neceflary, vzz. that it fhould not be fo much 


leavened as to purge, but fufficiently fo, in order to check the 
noxious vinous fermentation. ‘The more acefcent grains, as barley 
and rye, are more efpecially purgative, and the hutks of all grain 
are fomewhat of this nature, while the pure farina has lefs of it. 
Thus then the fineft bread will be leaft purgative, and the coarfeft 
moft certainly fo. So far as to the afflimilation, now with regard to 
the folution. : 


In all bodies there is blended a certain quantity of air, and nothing 
promotes folution more than the extrication of this air, which is 
particularly effected by fermentation. Application of heat, of a 
menftruum applied, &c. would be of little avail, unlefs affifted by 


a fermentation going on in the ftomach, which is particularly affifted 


by bread, which, befides the advantages of folidity, @c. is of ufe, as 
having its own texture already opened, to prove a ferment to other 


food. Bread is neceffarily, in a folid and dry form, and hence is 


lefs foluble. To prevent this, and at the fame time preferve the 
{olid form, is the purpofe of baking. ‘To make the bread cohere, 
water is ufed, and there is no greater fecret in the art of baking 
than the quantity of this ufed, which, if too great, makes the 
whole concrete into a firm infoluble mafs. Here we are apt to be 
deceived, as meal, like clay, will abforb a confiderable quantity, and 
ftill retain its mealy form. This mixture moft.be made not with 
gentle ftirring, but accurate kneading, in order to make a {mall 
quantity of water fuffice ; for if gentle mixture were ufed, it, like 
the clay before-mentioned, would take in too much water, before it 
would cohere. After the mixture is made, we proceed to drying, 
which muft be performed fuddenly, all flow drying giving to {fub- 
ftances a tough compact form, while fudden drying gives a fpongy 
porous texture. This is. illuftrated in making of paper, which, 
flowly dried, is of fine compa@ texture; whereas, if taken fud- 

denly 
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denly from the mill, it is porous, finking, and fpungy. Hence we 
‘can apprehend what are the qualities of bread properly dried; for 
the water, interpofed as a gluten, is diflipated, and leaves the bread 
in a confiderable degree of friability. Its friability depends ‘alfo on 
the finenefs of the meal, and quality of the ferment applied, ren- 
dering it fit for manducation and folution in the ftomach: Hence 
the difference between new bread and ftale; the latter being more 
friable, and more eafily foluble, is preferable, provided it has go§ 
none of the putrefactive taint: However, in ftrong ftomachs, this 
may too eafily be diffolved and digefted, and therefore, in fuch 
cafes, the other is to be chofen. : 


As to unleavened bread, which is ufed both here and in many 
other parts of Europe; this neceffarily comes into a firm and tough 
cake, not having the advantage of fermentation to extricate the air. 
On account of this clofenefs of texture, it will retain the water 
more tenacioufly: Hence the reafon of the different form of un- 
leavened bread being made out into thin cakes to favour their dry- 
ing, which the more expeditioufly it is done, for reafons already 
alli igned, without burning, it is the more foluble, friable, and po- 
tous. People obliged to ufe unleavened bread, have thought of 
adding butter, to render it more friable; but from this, perhaps, 
it is lefs mifcible with the watery fluids, and thofe in the ftomach ; 
and hence, as we have faid, it is more acefcent, and apt to produce 
heart-burn. We alfo fometimes ufe bread leavened to a very great 
degree, under the name of four cakes. Thefe are made by adding 
a good deal of water to give them vifcidity, that they may be thinly 
extended. To obviate the effects of this vifcidity, they are ren- - 
dered proportionably more four,” on which account, when taken in 
confiderable quantities, they are purgative: So far with regard to 
bread. : 


_ We now proceed to the other preparations of farinacea. Thefe, 

when made into pafte with water, and expofed to a heat capable of 
coagulating our fluids, are hardened into indifloluble maffes; but 
: when 
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when they are mixed with cold water, and afterwards expofed to a 
gradual heat, their folution is effe@ted, This is illuftrated by the 
preparation of hafty-pudding and wateregruel. The firft practice is 
the moft common, probably from being more folid and longer 
retained in the ftomach, till it undergoes the proper acefcent 
changes, while the water-gruel is little confidered as a food, but 
rather as-a drink, becaufe it pafles quickly off. All the puddings 
are analogous in their preparation to the hafty-pudding. The 
farinacea prepared by coagulation are of three kinds, pudding, 
pancake, and baken pafte; pudding is of two kinds as made of 
flour or bread. The firft is coagulated into a firm mafs, which, 
we fhould not be able to diffolve unlefs mixed with other matters, 
as fuet; onthe contrary, that made of bread, {till remains, after 
being drenched with water, eafily foluble. Thefe are the common 
forms of pudding, though fometimes they are made of grain, as 
rice, millet, &c¢. In this cafe the grain is firft boiled, and then 
dried te a proper confiftence, and mixed with variety of fubftances. 
In allofthefe forms milk is commonly ufed rather than plain 
water, as giving a lefs tough confiftence, Eggs are alfo ufed to 
obviate acefcency, as being of animal nature. 2. Pancakes. Here 
fomewhat of a firm texture is required, and they are made out into 
thin plates for the fame reafon as the unleavened cakes. More 
water is neceflary to give them tenacity, and butter is added to pre- 
vent fermentation. 3. Pafte. This is fometimes made of fer- 
mented bread, but ordinarily of flour. As it is to be converted 
into various forms, it is made confiderably tenacious. This is done 
by adding alarge quantity of water, by flow drying, and other meanss _ 
‘It meoulds, therefore, be very hard without the addition of butter, 
and, after all, it is very indigeftible, and apt to produce heart- 
burn and acefcency. Perhaps this is increafed by the burned butter, 
from a certain fenfibility in the ftomach, which occafions all 
empyreumatic oils to be long retained, and fo turn rancefcent and 
acid. 
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_ Thefe are un&tuous and oily, and have the oil intimately blended 
with a faccharine matter, fo that they afford a pure and ftrong 
nourifhment ; and that they do fo appear from experiments made on 
domeftic animals. It is obferved too that fervants, ceteris paribus, 
living on low grounds, where the /egumina grow in great plenty, 
and-are their chief food, fatten remarkably, and then when tranf- 
ported to the higher ground, they turn weak and lean, living 
moftly on the cu/miferous farinacea, and fometimes cannot recover 
them without having recourfe to the former diet. That the 
legumina are intended for food, a curious reafon may be affigned. 
The . culmiferous, ‘indeed, are intended for food, but the fame 
ground cannot produce them above one or two years without 
being exhaufted; whereas the /egumina have no fuch effect, and 
interpofed between the culmiferous crops, make thefe be borne 
more eafily: And thus I have known a field, by alternate crops of 
the culmifere and legumina, after twenty-four years, without any 
particular manure, capable to produce the fame crop of culmifere as 
at firft. This practice is very ancient, and therefore egumina very 
early muft have made a part of food. 


Legumina are of a more firm texture and lefs foluble, therefore 
their ufe in food fhould be confined to the hardy robuft farmer. 
They are more flatulent than moft vegetables, at leaft than the 
farinacea. This depends not merely on that quantity of faccharine 
matter (which appears to be confiderable, as appears from the rich 
{weet procurable from them) as the. bad effects of this are obviated by 
its intimate mixture with their oil, but on the great quantity of 
air there is lodged in’ that texture, and which, during their fermenta-_ 
tion, is copioufly extricated ; and hence they are improper aliment 
for weak ftomachs. ‘They are ufed in two different ftates, not only 
when fully ripe, (their effets in which cafe I have juft now 
mentioned,) but alfo when very tender and green, at which time 
| M they 
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’ they have not attained the oil théy afterwards gain, approach in 
their qualities to other o/era, and are hardly more fenfibly flatulent 
than thefe; but after all, in compenfation for thefe propertiss, 
their nutriment is propermonably diminithed. 

In the Catalogue I have only fet down of the /egumina, peas, beans, , 
and French beans, though many more of the fame kind might have’ 
been added, as lentils, Gc. but they are purpofely omitted; as all of 
the fame qualities, and I have only mentioned the three moft com- 
monly ufed. _ 


The phafioli, or French, beans, are here little known. in their 
mature ftate, but are ufed with their cod in the manner of olera, 
than which they are fomewhat more firm and. more nutritious. 
The phafecli, in their ripe ftate, have a bitter difagreeable hufk, 
deprived of which they are more tender, more foluble, and lefs 
flatulent than other legumina, even the peas, and for the purpofes 
of peas, by the better fort they are, for this reafon, fometimes: 
imported, as for puddings. 


Peas, both raw and ripe, are of a more tender and foluble texture 
‘than beans, and hence the better fort feldom employ the bean, but 
ufe the pea for culinary purpofes. as puddings, Gc. 


NUCES OLEOS &. 


This term is not ftri€tly proper in a botanical fenfe, but common 
language has authorized it. All thefe confift of a farinaceous fub- 
ftance by itfelf, and have an oil in their compofition, not mixed as 
in the legumina, but feparate, and eafily obtained by proper expref- 
fion. Though this oil be feparate, yet, by triture with water, it 
may be united with the farinaceous fubftance into an homogeneous 
emulfion; and moft of the preparations of nuces oleofe in food fhould 
be made on this foundation. Nuces oleofe are lefs flatulent than the 
legumina, and even than the /arinacea, and, on account of their 
copious 


. 
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copious oil, more nutritive, but hence more difficultly affimilated, 
_and its effects appear by ftuffing the lungs, efpecially fach as were 
formerly affected with any diforder of the afthmatic kind. — 


Let us now proceed to treat of the Nuces oleof@ in particular. I 
have ranked them in the Catalogue according to alphabetical orden 
’ but according to the propottion. of oil they may ftand thus: 


AVELLANA, CASTANEA, JUGLANDES, PISTACES, 
~ AMYGDAL/, CACAO. 


Haze Y NUT. 


This 3 is iets oily, and has its oil more intimately blended with the 
Sadlidictous fubftance than in the reft, but all this is to be taken with 
diftin@ion, of thofe nuts in different countries, climates, and feafons, 
‘Thus in the fouthern, drier.:and hotter climates, the oil is more 
copious and feparate. Before thefe arrive at maturity, het are more 
swatery than the other nuts. 


CHESNUT. 


This I fappofe was the food of the ancients, and not the acorn of 
the oak, which is fcarcely reducible to food. The later Botanitfts 
‘have very juftly reduced the chefnut | tree tothe genus of the Jags, 
and this was probably the ancient efculent one. Chefnuts ftill, in 
fome countries, make the chief parts of food to the lower kind of 
people, as in the fertile plains of Lombardy. They afford a copious 
“nourifhment, as fomewhat of the nature of the /egumina, having their 
oil intimately blended, and much air being fixed in their fubftance, 
and they are the moft flatulent of the nuces oleofe. 


W. Anb N UT. Ss. 


Thefe are more ay than the former, and have that oil more 
feparate, | 
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PISTACHITS 


This ftill more abounds in oil, and may give a more copious nous 
rifhment, but it is fcarcely poffible to feparate from them the ter- 
binthinal acrimony of tse ttee. 


AL MOND S. 


_ Thefe are the moft agreeable of the nuts, but are no where pro- 
duced in fuch quantity as to afford a food. They are divided into 
bitter and {weet, and the oil‘is faid to be obtained equally fweet 
from both. And, indeed, it appears, that bitter and {weet almonds 
are only varieties, but it is a doubt whether the bitter almond 
ought to be ufed in food. The farina and oil of it are ex~ 
actly the fame, but its bitter makes it fufpicious, as the laurel bitter, 
afterwards to be mentioned, may be procured from it, and as it is a 
poifon to many animals. Some men, indeed, ufe them with impu- 
nity, but I think it a dangerous praGtice. They are, however, de- 
prived of this acrimony by heat, and hence are ufed in baking; but 
we fhould not from this infer, that the ufe of them, when frefh, is 
allowable. 


CAR AO ON Urs, 


Thefe contain the largeft proportion of oil, and thence are hardly 
ufed without preparation, by mixing the oily with the farinaceous 
part, and on the accuracy of this mixture the quantity of their 
nourifhment depends, as well as its eafinefs of digeftion. The cho- 
colate made in Portugal and Spain ts not near fo well prepared as the 
Englifh, depending, perhaps, on the machine employed here, viz. 
the double cylinder, which feems very well calculated for exact 
triture, If perfeétly prepared, no oil appears on the folution. 
London chocolate gives up no oil like the foreign, and it alfo may, 
in fome meafure, depend on the thicknefs of the preparation. The 
{olution requires more care than is commonly imagined, Itis proper — 

; te 
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to break it down, and diffolve it thoroughly in cold water, by mill- 

ing with the chocolate ftick. If heat be applied, it fhould be 
~ done flowly ;'for if fuddenly, the heat will not only coagulate it, 

but feparate the oil, and therefore much boiling after it is diffolved 
is hurtful; Chocolate is commonly required by people of weak 
ftomachs, but often rejected for want of proper preparation. When 
properly prepared it is eafily difflolved, and an excellent food where 
a liquid nutrient vegetable one is required, and is lefs flatulent than 
any of the Sarinaceas ; 

J 
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Thefe might Bs referred to the head of Condiment, and they 
are even ufed only pickled in thofe countries where they are native, 
and their difagreeable bitter is by this means corrected. I only 
mention them here, on account of the oil they afford fo copiouily. 


I formerly flarted a re hee about the ufe of oil, viz. Whether 
oil was neceflary for nourifhment, or only for fupplying the great . 
quantity of oil in the fyftem? Though the latter opinion be 
granted, yet. I imagine oils are alfo directly nutritive, being copi- 
oufly mixed and intimately blended with the other parts of our 
aliment, and thus conftituting a part of the proper nutritious fluid. 
They are alfo neceffary for aflimulation ; for the acefcency of the 
fructus acido dulces would be difficultly fubdued without thefe, 

Hence the ufe of oil and butter is almoft as univerfal, and as necef- 
- fary, as that of the farinacea. They give an aliment which 
approaches moft to-that obtained from animal food. They give a 
more denfe elaftic blood, and probably, too, a more putrefcent one 
than vegetables. Their vifcidity alfo remains in fome degree in 
the blood veffels, on which account we fhall mention them under 
the clafs of medicines. Dr, Roffel, in his Natural Hiftory of Aleppo, 
tells us, ‘that in certain feafons, when they ufe a great quantity 
‘¢ of oil there, they are then difpofed to fomewhat of fever, with 
‘* remarkable infarction of the lungs, which fymptoms wear off on 

' <* retrench. 
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“ retrenching the ufe of oil.” Confidered as aliment, . oil “is: diffi- - 
cultly perfpired, the meaning of which fhall -be afterwards explained. 
Thefe are the properties in general of our oily nourifhment, whether — 

oil or butter. Here a queftion arifes, Whether the Northern or 
Southern countries are fupplied with the moft agreable fubftance 
of this kind? With regard to butter, it has. always a ‘quantity of 
animal mucilage mixed with it, and henee is eafier mifcible with 
water. But hence, although from the mufcilage it ‘receive: con- 
fittence and fomewhat of mifcibility with water, and ‘hence more 
eafily: digefted, | yet from this very mixture it is more rancefcent, 
and does not keep fo long frefh as oil, and hence produces diforders 
in the prima vie. In the Southern countries oil is procured little 
difpofed to rancefcency, and therefore, where it can be ufed | per- 
feétly frefh, itis not fo apt to produce rancefcent diforders as butter. 

But here it is not of equal advantage, and I never faw any in this 
country but had fome degree of rancidity, and therefore, we ought 
not in any cafe, to prefer the imported oils to good frefh butter. 
However, « as frefh oil is certainly eligible, and as almonds, whofe 
oil is better than that of olives, afford it but in inconfiderable quan- 
tity, I think we ought, as we have native feeds which will afford a 
pure oil i in pretty large quantity; to endeavour to procure it from 
them. 
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. The general ufe of drink is to fupply fluid, facilitate folution, in 
- eonfequence of that to expede the evacuation of the ftomach,. and 
promote the progrefs of the aliment through the inteftines; for, by 
the contraction of the longitudinal fibres of the ftomach, the py/orus 
is drawn up, and nothing but fluid can pafs, which, by its bulk, 
makes a hurried progrefs through the inteftines, and fo determines a 
greater excretion by ftool, as lefs than can be abforbed by the 
laéteals. Hence a large quantity of common water has been found 
purgative, and, ceteris paribus, that aliment which is accompanied 
with the largeft proportion of drink, makes the largeft evacuation by 

ftool. 
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fool. Here a t queftion-has See about where the feculent part of 
the aliment is firft remarkably colleéted ? It is commonly thought 
to be in the great guts, but undoubtedly it often begins'in the lower 
part of the zum, efpecially when the drink is in {mall proportion, 
and when the progrefs of the aliment is flow; for when the con- 
tents of the guts. are very fluid, they are quickly pufhed on, and 
| reach. the great. guts before they depofit any feculency. Anether 
effect of drink i is, to facilitate the mixture of the lymph, refluent 
from | every part of the fyftem, with the chyle. In the blood- 
veffels, where all mutt be kept fluid, in order to proper mixture, 
drink increafes ‘the fluidity, and gives tenfion, by its bulk, without 
concomitant acrimony or too much elafticity, and fo ftrength and 
ofcillatory motion: Hence drink contributes to fanguification, as 
. fometimes food gives too denfe a nutriment to be acted upon by 
the folids ; and hence alfo we can fee daow drink promotes the 
fecretions. "Thefe are the effects of drink in general; but what I 
have {aid muft be taken with fome limitations, for the more’ liquid 
the food, it is fooner evacuated, and lefs nourifhment is extracted : 
Hence drink is, in fome degree, oppofed to nourifhment, and fo, 
cateris paribus, thofe who ufe leaft. drink are moft nourithed. 


All the effeéts of drink above-mentioned are produced by fimple 
water, and it may be faid, that other liquors are fit for drink in 
proportion to the water they contain. Water, when ufed as drink, 
is often impregnated with vegetable and farinaceous fubftances, but, 
as drinks, thefe impregnations are of little confequence; they add, 
indeed, a little nourifhment, but this is not to be regarded ina 
healthy ftate. Sometimes we impregnate water with the fruéfus 
acido dulces, and then, indeed, it acquires other qualities of confi- 
derable ufe in the animal ceconomy. All drinks, however, may be 
reduced to two heads; firft, pure water, or where the additional 
fubftance gives no additional virtue ; fecondly, into the fermentate. 
Of the firft we have already treated, and the latter have not only 
the qualities of the firft, 2 alfo qualities peculiar to themfelves. 
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Fermented liquors are more or lefs poignant to the tafte, and 
better calculated to quench thirft. Thirft may be owing to various 


caufes; firft, to defect of fluid in the fyftem, which occafions a 


{canty fecretion inthe mouth, fauces, and ftomach; the drynefs of 
the mouth and fauces will alfo, in this cafe, be increafed, by their 
continual expofure to perpetual flux and reflux of the evaporating air; 
fecondly, thirft depends: on a large proportion of folid vifcid food; 
thirdly, on an alkalefcent aliment, efpecially if it has attained any 
thing of the putrefactive taint ; fourthly, on the heat of the fyftem ; 
but this feems to operate in the fame manner as the firft caufe, 
giving a fenfe of drynefs from its diffipation of the fluids. The — 
fermented liquors are peculiarly adapted for obviating all thefe 
caufes, ftimulating the mouth, fauces, and ftomach, to throw out 
the faliva and gaftric liquor by their poignancy ; by their acefcency 
they are fitted to deftroy alkalefcent acrimony, to quench thirft from 
that caufe; by their fluidity they dilute vifcid food ; though here, 


~~. indeed, they anfwer no better than common water.. In two ways 


é Y 


they promote the evacuation by ftool, and progrefs through the 


- inteftines ; firft, by their fluidity and bulk fecondly, by their 


acefcency, which, uniting. with the bile, forms cue peculiar ftimulus. 
formerly mentioned. Carried into the blood veflels, in fo far as 
they retain any of the faline nature, they ftimulate the excretories 
and promote urine and {weat, correcting thus alkalefcency not only 
by mixture, but diflipation of the degenerated fluids. 


‘Many Phyficians, in treating of fermented liquors, have only 
mentioned thefe qualities, rejecting their nutritious virtue, 
which certainly ought to be taken in; though by expeding the 


* evacuation by ftool they make lefs of the nutritious parts of the 


aliment to be taken up, and by ftimulating the excretories make 
thefe nutritious parts to be for fhorter time in the fyftem. All thefe, 
and many more eftects, arife from fermented liquors. ‘Their 
acefcency fometimes promotes the difeafe of acefcency, by increafing 
that of vegetables, ating asa ferment, and fo producing flatulency, 
purging, cholera, &c, fo that, with vegetable aliment, as little drink 
i is 
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is neceflary, the moft innocent is pure water ; and it is only with 
animal food that fermented liquors are neceffary. In warmer 
climates fermentata would feem neceflary to obviate alkalefcency and 
heat. But it fhould be confidered, that though fermented liquors 
contain an acid, yet they alfo contain alcohol, which, though it adds 
ftimulus to the ftomach, yet is extremely hurtful in the warmer 
climates, and wherever alkalefcency prevails in the fyftem. Na- 
ture, jn.thefe climates, has given men an appetite for water im- 
pregnated with acid fruits, e. g. fherbet, but the ufe of this needs 
caution, as in thefe countries they are apt to {hun animal food, ufing 
too much of the vegetable, and often thus caufing dangerous refri- 
gestions choleras, diarrhceas, &c. 


Of varieties of feapiente liquors, I fhall only mention here the 
chief heads on which thefe varieties depend; firft, they are owing 
to the quality of the fubject, as more or lefs vifcid, upon its capa- _ 
city alfo of undergoing an .active fermentation, although, perhaps, 
the more vifcid be more nutritious. Hence the difference between 
ales and wines, by the firtt meaning fermented liquors from fari- 
nacea, by the fecond from the fruits of plants. It depends, fecondly, 
on the acerbity, acidity, nature, and maturation of the fruit. Thirdly, 
the variety depends on the conduét of the fermentation. In gene- 
ral, fermentation is progreflive, being at firft aétive and’ rapid, de- 
taching the fixed air, or gas fylucfre, at. the fame time acquiring 
more acid than before. Thefe qualities of flatulency and acidity 
remain for fome time, but as the fermentation goes on, the liquor 
becomes more perfect, no air is detached, and alcohol is produced, 


fo that fermented liquors differaccording to the progrefs of the fer- 
mentation, and have different. effeéts on the fyftem. When fer- 


mentation is Ropped before it comes.to. maturity, though naturally 
it proceeds in this way, yet by addition of new ferment it may again 
be pnewed with a turbid inteftine motion.. 
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Condimenta are fach fubftances as are taken in with our food, to 
correct its bad tendencies, or to give it more agreeablenefs to the 
ftomach. They are of different kinds. | 
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Thefe are certain acrid fubftances that we take in to give more 
tafte to our aliment; for though I faid our aliment fhould be bland, 
yet the fyftem requires it fhould be fapid. . This we obtain from 
the aromata, which ftridtly are fuch as are pungent with fome degree 
of fragrancy, as cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, mace, pimento, &c. 
which are the produce of the warmer climates. Analogous to thefe, 
in Europe are the umbelliferous feeds, anife, carraway, coriander, 
and the fweet herbs. All thefe ftimulate the ftomach, and promote 
the periftaltic motion, are antifpafmodic, taking off the {pafms 
arifing from the flatulency of our food, and antifeptic, moderating 
the putrid tendency of our aliment in the intéftines. From thefe 
qualities they are fitly conjoined with our vegetable food, ftimulating 
the ftomach, promoting the mixture and afflux, in proper quantity, 
of the animal fluids, and obviating the effects of flatulency. They 
ought properly only to be ufed tn thofé countries where they are 
produced, becaufe from the heat people cere live chiefly on vege- 
table diet. They are introduced bere unfitly, and as a part of 
luxury, as any antifeptic virtue they have would be overcome by their 
fimulus, Sic. 


There are certain acrid plants, the ipo aee of our Nofthaei cli- 
mates, wheré animal food is indulged moft freely and fafely, and 
where that being infipid, is fitly oes with opt acrid fub- 
{tances, as condiments, &e. ie a * 

The crefs kind, radith, 2. e. horfe-radifth, muftard, creffes them- 
felves, and indeed all the /Aliquo/e. The sive tafte -to infipid 

aliment, 
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* aliment, ftimulate the ffomach, and encreafe the periftaltic mo- 
tion ; they have no confiderable anti{pafmodic virtue, are manifeftly 
powerful diuretics and diaphoretics, ftimulating the excretories to 
throw out alkalefcent matters. Hence they are fitly conjoined with 
animal food. ‘The garlic tribe have the fame virtues, ftimulate the 
ftomach, are diuretic and diaphoretic, and are ufed in our animal 
food as condiments. Thefe are the condiments taken from recent 
vegetables ; there are alfo others, falt, vinegar, and fugar. 


SY Ed Gores OF 
_ This is the moft ufeful fubftance as a fapid, is moft univerfally 
ufed, and leaft apt to pall, but beyond that quality I am at a lofs 
"what to fay, as its effects are not yet well explained by Phyficians. 
It is faid to be antifeptic ; but this feems contradicted by obferving, 
that it is often ufed with vegetables, and that carnivorcus animals 
are poifoned by it, where its antifeptic quality would be moft 
neceflary; while the graminivorous feem fond of it, and the _ 
hufbandman often gives it to his cattle; and fure here it cannot a& 
by its antifeptic quality. Dr. Pringle fays, that a fmall quantity of 
falt is feptic, and a large one antifeptic: But here I think the ex- 
‘periment was not accurate, as the falt he employed was the common 
table falt, which is far from being a pure common falt. How this 
impure falt acted in promoting putrefaction may be eafily conceived, 
viz. by the fuperabundant alkali, or earth of the falt abforbing the 
acid, which would, in fome meafure, have prevented putrefaction. 
Till once it be afcertained that pure common falt is, in {mall quan-, 
tity, a feptic, we forbear accouiiting for this phenomenon. Com- 
mon falt ftimulates the ftomach, excites appetite, and promotes: 
excretion of gaftric liquor. The nature of this body, as we take 
it with our aliment, is little underftood. As'it has been found to 
be feptic, we, apt to run: into extremes, have concluded it produces. 
_ fcurvy from that power. Although fcurvy ts apt to be produced 
_ from: falted meats, yet experiments evince that the fame effects wilk 
refult from animal foods alone, long continued, and falt alone has: 
not yet been feen to Produce that difcafe.. rard esd 
7 Ns VINE. 
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This contains various fubftances, and among the reft a nutritious 
or a faccharine one, which, however, in accounting for its effects, 
may be entirely neglected, and we only confider it here as a con- 
diment. As fuch, it gives a grateful tafte to the aliment, ftimulates 


Wea. Fay 1B the ftomach, and excites appetite. As an acetous ferment, it) de- 


Nod 
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termines the acetous fermentation in foods, and hence in degree is 
of ufe even with vegetables themfelves, 


It is enquired whether it is hurtful as an acid, and avoided by 
thofe who are affected with recent acefcent vegetables? In large 
proportions, like other acids, it may have bad effects, and therefore’ 
in fuch quantity ought to be avoided by thefe.— Will it produce 
fpafins, flatulencies, Gc. like recent acefcent vegetables? It may ; 
for the acetous fermentation is never conducted with fuch care as the 
vinous, and there is commonly in vinegar a faccharine matter re- 
maining, which has not yet undergone its firft fermentation, which 
may be excited in the ftomach, and produce all its badeffe@ts. Its 
antifeptic virtue is proved by experiment, and therefore is properly 
ufed with animal food. Its antifeptic property, however, is not very 
powerful, 


Other acids are ufed as condiments with animal food, as juice of 
lemons, which, as acerb, is therefore lefs liable to aGtive fermenta- 


-§4~tion; bat as their acerbity differs much in different lemons, the 


fame quantity of vinegar is more feldom found to have bad effeéts 
than of lemon juice, which, however, is more univerfally preferred 
to the vinegar, which, befides its qualities formerly mentioned, is 
often ropy, foul, and difagreeable. But in my opinion, if due atten- 
tion is given to the quality of the vinegar, it is a much fafer 
condiment. 
‘* 
Glauber propofed the mutiatic acid as a proper condiment, and 
has proved its ufe in feveral alimentary urd and fays, ‘Fhat it 


’ is 
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is incapable of fermentation itfelf, and preventing acefcency in 
vegetable as well as putrefcency in animal. aliment. This, however, 
has not been tried, and as it is a fubftance unconquerable by our 
affimilatory organs, it would feem rather to be confidered as a me- 
dicine, and never introduced as a condiment. 
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This is one of the principal ingredients in vegetable aliment, and 
affords a pure and copious nourifhment; it is frequently em- 
ployed as a condiment alfo, but cannot be ufed for the fame length 
of time, and in fuch quantity, as common falt, as its tafte foon 
palls on repetition. It may likewife be confidered as an antifeptic, 


and, as a vegetable fubftance, is capable of all the effects of acefcent 


vegetables. With vegetables it increafes their quantity of nutri- 
ment, but does not, I believe, correct their bad qualities, or hinder 
fermentation. It is lefs actively fermentable than the aczdo dulces 
or olera, more fo than the dried juice of fruits, as figs, Gc. it ought, 
therefore, to be ufed {paringly with vegetables, and moft with ani- 
mal food: If not over expenfive, it might be ufed with the latter 
as an antifeptic, being More vifcid, and lefs liable to be decompofed 
by folution, than common falt. | 


Since fugar came to be commonly ufed, difputes have arifen 
about its wholefomnefs. I have already laid the foundation of 
judgment on this .fubjeft; and many faults, without juftice, have 
been afcribed to it: It may indeed, by its acefcency, be trouble- 
fome in the prime vie, but no experiments prove its bad confe- 
quences in the blood veflels. It has been faid to fpoil the teeth : 
Its effects.in fpoiling the teeth may indeed, in fome cafes, be juft, 
as where they have a more than ordinary degree of fenfibility ; or it 


may perhaps, by what adheres of it about them, turning acid, cor- 


rode them: But faults of this kind are oftener imputed to it than it 
- deferves, for raifins are more acefcent, and yet whole nations ufe 
them with impunity ; and the mifchiefs of what is called in Scotland 
eating of {weeties, are wrongly imputed to fugar, When arts were 

in 
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in a languifhing ftate in Europe, men lived much on animal food, 
and then feurvy was frequent ; but now, when vegetables are moré 
ufed, it is a rare difeafe, appearing only in long voyages or long 
winters, where vegetable food is not to be had. Putrid fevers, and 
epidemics, are alfo lefs frequent, as may appear from Sydenham’s 
and Pringle’s Obfervations, which I impute to the more frequent 
ufe of fugar. Having now fpoke of fugar in general, we come to. 
particular fugars. 


Coarfeft fugar is moft acefcent, moft actively and readily fer- 
mentable, which is alfo increafed by its vifcidity ; and other fugars, 
the finer and purer they are, have lefs and lefs of thefe qualities. 
From the qualities above-mentioned, coarfeft fugar is moft laxative, 
and moft productive of the diforders arifing from an active fermen- 
tation. Fine fugar never turns drier, nor ceafes to be nutricious, 
but is, however, always fomewhat acefcent. The lime employed 
never enters into the compofition of the fugar, and only renders it 
lefs acefcent, and lefs actively fermentable. 


Having mentioned the Condimenta, we now come to aliments pre- 
ferved by common falt, &c, But as animal food only is commonly 
préferved by common falt, I pafs it over till we come to thefe. 


VEGETABLE ALIMENT preferved by SUGAR, 


This, preparation is fo performed, that the faccharine matter is 
intimately and every where introduced into the pores of the vege= 
table fubftance ; fo that preparations of this kind may be confidered: 
‘as entirely fugar, participating of none of the qualities of the vege- 
table, excepting thofe of the acrid kind, as ginger. The fame may 
be faid of 


VINEGAR PR -E:S:B IR VE §;,. 


“As vinegar is applied only to infipid fubftances, or which, by boil~ 
ing ot foaking with it, become fo; and fo Preparations of this kind 
may 
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may be confidered as fo. many fponges containing vinegar, and may 
indeed be employed: to increafe the flavour of food, and, as antifep- 
tics, will go.as far as vinegar itfelf only. With regard to the {mall 
quantity of aromata joined to thefe, their effects may be known from 
what we have faid before, 


ANI M AGF O:0°D. 
We formerly diftinguithed animal from vegetable food, by ying: 


that it required no affimilation, but only folution and mixture. But 
this is not. fo clear as has been commonly imagined. What gives 
rife to this doubt is, that carnivorous animals live on that without 
any vegetable mixture, or even falt, by which they are even poifoned, 

living long without putrid accumulations, which, though for a fhort 
time might produce little inconvenience, yet, in the courfe of life, 
would eeraialy produce bad confequences. ‘This accumulation is 
obviated by particulars in their ceconomy, as. fhort inteftines ; 
whereas in the phytovorous, long inteftines are given to give rife to 
putrefcency. Again, the carnivorous anitnals are expofed to putri~ 
dity, from their irregularity, taking in water in {mall quantity, &c. 

They are faid to be of quick excretions; but this is contradifted 
from their being capable to bear long abftinence, being glutted to- 
day with a full meal, and ftarved perhaps for feveral weeks. after, 
‘which would be in other animals as the fureft means of pufhing pu- 
trefaétion to the greateft degree. From all this we muft fufpe& 
fomething 1 in carnivorous animals to prevent putrefaction.. 


~ Here let me offer a conjecture, viz. that the food in the ftomach 
of carnivorous animals fuffers a decompofition in fome degree, and 
becomes acid. ‘This appears probable, from the change which de- 
coéted or elixated animal fubftances undergo, thefe broths becoming 
in time acefcent: Befides, it has been faid, that an acid is always 
found in the ftomach of thefe animals: If it be really fo, it can 
proceed from no other fource but decompofition. However, in 
accounting for the effects of animal food on the human body, we may 
neglect this, and confider the difeafes thence arifing to proceed from 
putridity ; 


me 
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putridity ; for no man, as has been proved from experiment, can bear 
animal food alone, without naufea, for even a few days.: Putrefcency 
takes place in the ftomach and inteftines, in the firft producing naufea 
and thirft, which would oftener occur unlefs obviated by the acid of 
vegetables conjoined with it; in the fecond, violent purging, cholera, 
and dyfentery, from putrid exhalations. 


Next, as to the folution of animal food. This, though feemingly 
of greater cohefion, is of more eafy folubility than vegetables. How- 
ever, I do not mean by this a quicker but a more entire folubility ; 
for very firm animal fubftances are extracted and diffolved in the 
human body, and the firmeft, as bones, in ftomachs /milar to the 
human, though, at the fame time, I am convinced, that vegetables, 
which are not diffolved at all, have yet their juices more guickly 
extracted than animal food, and pafs /ooner off. For eafinefs of 
folubility does not depend fo much on the firmnefs of texture, as on 
the vifcidity of the juice. Thus the more young and fucculent 
animal food is lefs foluble than the old, veal than beef, lamb than 
“mutton, &c. And Dr. Robinfon relates, that a Gentleman who 
ufed to take an evening puke, would throw up chicken unchanged, 
while of beef there were no remains. Animal food excites the fever 
mentioned as confequent on digeftion in a greater degree than ve- 
getable, giving a greater ftimulus to the ftomach, and fo to the 
whole fyftem; and the difference of animal foods depends on the 
putrefcency and vifcidity taken together. Thus young food, being 
more vifcid than old, though lefs putrefcent, is yet lefs foluble. Ani- 
mal food differs alfo as to its perfpirability, or pafling of the laft con- 
coétion. Sanctorius found mutton the moft perfpirable, and Keil 
and he call oyfters leaft fo, fo animal foods differ in their perfpira- 


bility, according as in their nature they approach nearer or recede 
sacra from thefe. . | 


id 
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~ COMPARISON of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE FOOD. 


Firft, With regard to their di ference i in the ftomach. What we 
have faid of decompofition, or aceicency of animal food, never comes 
to a morbid degree, but the difeafe is always on the fide of putre- 
{cency, which degree, however feldom occurs, except when anitnal 
food has been repeated in too great proportion, or too frequently, 
either from neceflity, or too delicate luxury. ~The acefcency, 
then, of vegetable aliment is more frequent, and ought more to be 
attended to than. the alkalefcency of animal, which laft, even in 
weak ftomachs, i is feldom felt; while acefcency affects much both 
the omach and filers 7 


(2. ) With oad to their. di ference of Solution. Heavinefs, as it 
is called, is feldom: felt from vegetables, except from tough fari- 
naceous patte, or the moft vifcid fubftances ; while the heavinefs of 
animal food is more frequently noticed, efpecially when in any 
great quantity. Difficulty of folution does not depend fo much on 
firmnefs of. texture, (as aman, from fith of all kinds, is more op- 
prefled . than from firmer {ubftances) but on vilcidity, and hence is 
more frequent in animal: food, and efpecially in the younger ani- 
mals; all which makes it evident, that both flow folution, and the 
paflage of the food from the ftomach, is more owing to eit than 
firmnetfs.. 


| das) With regard to 1s ie There is no inftance of difficult 
mixture in vegetables, except in vegetable oils, while animal foods, 
from both vifcidity and oilinefs, efpecially the fatter meats, are re= 
fractory in this refpeét. Ido not know whether the difference 
of animal and vegetable foods might not be referred to this head, of di- 
ficult mixture ; "ee though the vegetable food may continue long in 
the ftomach, it gives little flimulus to the fyftem. _Now the fyftem 
is affected in proportion to the extent of this ftimulus, which is in- 
comparably greater from the animal vifcid oily food, than from the 
vegetable, firmer, and more aqueous. However, let me hae 

ere, 


nee 
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here, that there are certain applications to the ftomach, which have 
a tendency to bring on the cold fit of fever, independent of ftimu- 
lus, merely by their refrigeration ;. and this often arifes from vege- 
tables; as we fee, in thofe hot countries where intermittents' prevail, 
they are oftner induced from a furfeit of vegetable food than ani- 
mal. A proof of this is, that when one is recovering of an inter= 
mittent, there is nothing more apt to caufe a'relapfe than Cold food, 
efpecially if taken on thofe days when the fit fhould réturn, and 
particularly acefcent, fermentable vegetables, as fallad, melons, 
cucumbers, fructus, acido dulces, &c. which are in my opinion, 
thofe foods which. are the moft frequent occafional caufe of epide- 


mics; therefore, when an intermittent is to be avoided, we thun 
| vegetable diet, and give animal foods, although their ftimulus be 


greater; and this, among others, is a proof that fever depends 
very much on the cold fit. _ Upon’ the whole, in attending to 
thefe four heads, wiz. Affimilation, Solution, Mixture, and Stimu- 
lus, we fhall be. able to judge cf the choice of oie with Mabe to 


the fomach. i 
Next, . as fo aby intefines. When the snot of cisiiar food 
has gone too far, it produces, as T have faid, an aétive’ ftimulus; 
caufing diarrhea, difentery, &c. But thefe effe&ts are but rare ; 
whereas from vegetable food and its acid, which, united with the 
bile, proves a pretty {trong ftimulus, they more frequently occur, 
but luckily, however, are of lefs confequence, if the refrigeration is 
not very great, In the autumnal-feafon, when there is a tendency to 
dyfentery, if it is obferved that eating of fruits bring it on, it is rather 
to be afcribed to their cooling than ftimulating the inteftines. 


As tothe effects of animal and vegetable food en ftool. Wherever 
neither putrefaction, nor acidity, have gone a great length, I alledge 
that animal food keeps the belly more regular, and vegetable food 
gives a greater proportion of feculerit matter, and afer exfuccated | 
by the ftomach and inteftines, is more apt to flagnate, and produce 
flow belly and coftivenefs than animal ftimulating food, which, be- 


fore it comes to the great guts, where ftoppage is made, has attained 
a pu- 
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a putrefactive tendency; and gives a proper ftimulus, and thusethofe 
who are coftive, from vegetable food, when they have recourfe to 
snimnal are in this. refpedt better, | | 


4. Bis aii animal. and vetpenide fondo in. the. blood veffels.. They 
both. give a blood of the fame kind, but of different quality, Ani- 
mal food gives itin greater quantity, being wholly, as the expreflion 
is, convertible Saccum et fanguinem, and of eafy digeftion ; where- 
as the vegetable is more watery, and contains a portion of uncon- 
querable faliné matter, which caufes it to be! thrown, out of the 
body by fome excretion. Animal food affords a more denfe ftimu- 
lating elaftic blood than vegetable, ftretching and: caufing a greater 
refiftance to the folids, and again exciting their ftronger action. It 
hhas been fuppofed, that acefcency of vegetable food is catried into 
the blood veffels, and there exerts its effects; but the tendency of 
animal fluids is fo ftrong to alkalefcency, that I cannot be perfuaded 
‘an acid acrimony ever exifted in animal blood. Animal food alone 
‘will foon produce an alkalefcent. acrimony, and if a perfon who lives 
‘entirely on vegetables, were to take no food for a few days, his acri- 
‘mony would be alk.:!efcent, 


~ We are next to take notice of the quantity of nutriment thefe 
different foods afford. Nutriment is of two'kinds ; the firft repairs 
the wafte of the folid fibres, the other fupplies certain fluids: The 
chief of thefe fluids is oil. .Now, as animal food is eafier converted, 
and alfo longer retained in the fyftem, and as it contains a greater — 
proportion of oil, it will afford both kinds of nutriment mere co- 
-pioufly.than vegetables. A proof that corpulency is produced moft 
by animal food is, that in England there are more fat people than 
in any country of twice the bulk in the world. 


5. Laftly, ds to the different degreesof perfpirability of thefe foods. | 
This is not yet properly determined. Sanctorius conftantly fpeaks 
of mutton as the moft perfpirable of all food, and of vegetables as 


checking perfpiration. This is.a confequence of the different fti- 
| O 2 mulus 
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mults thofe foods give to the ftomach, fo that perfons who live on 
vegetables have not their perfpiration fo fuddenly excited. In time 
of digeftion, perfpiration is ftopped from -whatever food, much 
more fo from cooling vegetables. Another reafon why vegetables 
are lefs perfpirable,- is, becaufe their aqueo-faline juices determine 
them to go off by urine, while the more perfectly mixed animal 
food is more equally diffufed over the fyftem, and fo goes off by 
perfpiration. Hence Sanctorius’s accounts may be underftood ; for 
vegetable aliment is not Jonger retained in. the body, but, moftly 
takes the courfe of the kidneys,. Both are equally perfpicable in 
this refpect, vz. that a perfon living on either, returning once a 
day to his ufual weight ; and if we confider. the little nourifhment of 
vegetables, and the great tendency of animal food. to corpulency, 
we muft allow that vegetable is more quickly perfpired than animal 
food, | ati sad fe ae 


~ Here I cannot avoid the queftion fo often handled, Whether man 
was defigned for animal or vegetable food? 'This queftion has been 
managed unfairly ; for in all other,animals they take it up as a fact, 
by obferving what the animal chufes; but they tell us man’s reafon 
leads him aftray. For my part, I conceive little in this argument; 
for if in thofe countries where no prejudice. of cuftom preyails, I fee 
people live promifcuoufly on both, I conclude Nature has defigned 
both for them; and, indeed, when we examine the ftructure of 
man’s body, his teeth, ftomach and inteftines, we find Nature has 
defigned him for a mixed aliment.. He has dentes incifivi & canini 
like the carnivorous, and a double row of grinders like the gramini- 
vorous. His ftomach approaches to that of the carnivorous animals, 
and his inteftines in a middle between both, not fo long as the phy- 
tovorous, but not fo fhort as the carnivorous animals. But I would 
truft more to inftiné producing practice, abftracted from artificial 
opinions; and in thefe cafes we find the ufe of animals and vegeta- 
bles promifcuoufly.. The Pythagoreans, and their modern imitatofs, 
the Brachmans, live on vegetables, merely from prejudice of opi- 
nion; and we need not heed thofe mythologifts, who tells us that 

man 
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man at firft lived on vegetables, as their accounts are not founded on 
fact. They are oppofed by this, that there are many nations ftill in 
a rude ftate; and whom luxury has’ not yet perverted; who are 
fo far from living on vegetable food, that, from climate, they are 
obliged to live pretty entirely on animals; and the ftate of the 
Hunter and Shepherd is more fimple, and more ancient, than that 
of the Farmer or Gardener. | 


With regard to the effects of thefe foods on men, I would alledge; 
there are no perfons who live entirely on vegetables; and the Py- 
thagoreans themfelves eat milk ; and thofe who do fo moftly, as the 
Pythagoreans above-mentioned, are weakly, fickly, and meagre, 
labouring under a conftant diarrhea, and feveral other difeafes. 
None of the hardy robuft laborious live on thefe, but chiefly fuch 
as gain a livelihood by the exertion of their mental faculties, as in 
the EaftIndies, factors and brokers; and this method of life is now 
confined to the hot climates, where vegetable diet, without inconve- 
nience; may be carried to great excefs. Though it be granted, 
therefore, that man is intended to live on thefe different foods. pro- 
mifcuoufly, yet the vegetable fhould be in very great proportions 
Thus the Laplanders are faid to live entirely on animal food ; but 
this is contradicted by the beft accounts; for Linnzus fays, that be- 
fides milk, which they take four, to obviate the bad effects of animal 
food, they ufe alfo calla, menyanthes, and many other plants copi- 
oufly. So there is no inftance of any nation living entirely either 
on vegetable or animal food, though there are indeed fome who 
live particularly on one or other in the greateft Proportion, In the 
cold countries, e. g. the inhabitants live chiefly on animal food, on 
account of the rigour of the feafon, their fmaller perfpiration, and 


little tendency to putrefaction. 


Of more importance is the following than the former queftion; 
viz. In what proportion animal and vegetable ought to be mixed? 
Firft, 1 fhall obferve that when I fpeak of animal or vegetable 
foods here, I mean thofe foods given in great proportion, To go on, 
) then ; 
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then ; animal food gives moft ftrength to the fyftem. It isa known 
aphorifm of Sanctorius, that pondis addit robur, which may be.ex- 
plained from she impletion of the blood veffels, and giving a proper 
degree of, tenfion for the performance of ftrong ofcillations.. Now 
animal food not only goes a greater way in fupplying fluid, but alfo 
gives the fluid more-denfe and claftic: The art of giving the utmoft 
ftrength to the fyftem is beft underftood by thofe who breed fight- 
ing cocks. Thefe people raife the cocks to a certain weight, which 
mutt bear a certain proportion ‘to the other parts of the fyftem, and 
which, atithe:fame time, is fo nicely proportioned, as that on lofing 
a few ounces: of it, their ftrength:is very confiderably impaired, 
Dr. Robinfon, of Dublin, has obferved, that the force and weight of 
the fyftem ought to be determined by the largenefs of the heart, and 
its proportion to the fyftem; for a large heart will give large blood _ 
veffels, while, at the fame time, the vifcera are lefs, particularly the liver,. 
which laft being increafed in fize,a greater quantity of fluid is, deter- 
mined into the cellular texture, and lefs into the fanguineous fyftem,. 
Hence we fee how animal food gives ftrength, by filling the fan- 
guiferous veflels. What ‘pains we now beftow on cocks, the an~+ 
cients did on the 4rh/ete, by proper nourifhment bringing them to: 
a great degree of ftrength and agility.’ It is faid that thofe men were | 
at firft fed on figs, a proof of which we have {aid formerly of their 
nutritious quality; however, in this refpect they were foon found 
to fall far fhort of animal food; and thus we fee, that men, in fome: 
meafure, will work in proportion tothe quality of theirfood. The 
Englifh labour-more than the Scots, and wherever: men are expofed 
to hard labour, their food fhould be animal, Animal food, al= 
though it gives f{trength, yet loads.the body; and Hippocrates long 
ago obferved, that the athletic habit, by a fmall encreafe, was ex- 
pofed to the greateft hazards. Hence it is only proper for bodily 
labours, and entirely improper for mental exercifes ; for whoever 
would'keep his mind acute and penetrating, will exceed rather on 
the fide of vegetable food: Even. the body is oppreffed with animal 
food ;. a full meal always produces dulnefs, lazinefs, and yawning 3 
and hence the feeding of gamefters, whofe mind muft be ready. to 
| take 


take advantages, is always pérforted’ by odin a large quantity 
of ‘animal food. . Farther, ‘with regard to the ftrength of the' body, 
animal food in the firft ftage of life is hardly fieeeflary to give ftrehigth; 

_ in manhood, when we are expofed to active fCenes, itis more allow= 
able; and even in the decline of life, fome proportion of it is 
necéflary to keep the body in vigour. There are fome difeates, 
which come on at the’decay of life, at feaft’ aggravated byit; among 
thefe I mean the Gout. This, when it is in the fyftem, and does 
not appear with inflammation in the extremities, has pernicious 
effects there, attacking’ thé lungs, ftomach, head, @c. Now to deter- 
mine this to the extremities, a largé proportion of animal food is neé 
ceffary, efpecially as the petton 1 is common! y incapable of sees exercile. 


Antal food, although i it gives ftrength, is yet of many = to 
the fyftem; as it produces plethora and all its confequences. \ As a 
- ftimulus to the ftomach and to the whole fyftem, it excites fever, 
urges the circulation, and promotes perfpiration. The fyftem, 
however, by the repetition of thefe /muli, is toon worn out; and 
a man who has early tiled the athletic diét, is either early cartied 
off by inflammatory difeafes, or, if he takes exercife fufficient to 
render that diet falutary, fuch an accumulation is made of putrefcent 
fluids, as in his after life lays a foundation of the moft inveterate 
chronic diftempers. Therefore it is to be queftioned, whether 
we fhould defire this high degree of bodily ftrength, with all the 
inconveniencies and dangers. Plain it is, that thofe who are chiefly 
employed in mental refearches, and not expofed to too much bodily 
Jabour, fhould avoid an excefs of animal food. There is a 
difeafe which feems to require animal food, viz. the hyfteric or 
hypochondriac, which to me feems to be very much a-kin to the 
Gout, affeGing the alimentary canal. All people affected with this 
difeafe are much difpofed to acefcency, and I have feen it go fo far, 
that no other vegetable but bread could be taken in, without 
occafioning the worft confequences. Here then we are obliged to 
prefcribe an animal diet, even to thofe of very weak organs, for it 


‘generally obviates the fymptoms. However, I have known feveral 
: inftances 
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inftances of {curvy in excefs produced by a long continued ufe of 
this diet, which it is always unlucky to.be obliged to prefcribe ; and 
when it is abfolutely neceffary to prefcribe, it fhould be joined with 
as much of the vegetable as poffible, and when a cure is performed, 
we fhould gradually recur to that again. If this luxurious age could 
be perfuaded, this difeafe might be removed with much lefs danger, 


by exercife, frefh air, and avoiding warm chambers, fined and 
late hours. 


Next, let us confider the vegetable diet. The chief inconve- 
- miency of this is difficulty of aflimilation, which, however, in the 
vigorous and exercifed, will not be liable to occur. In warm 
climates the affimilation of vegetable aliment is more eafy, fo that 
there it may be more ufed, and when joined to exercife gives a 
pretty tolerable degree. of ftrength and vigour; and though the 
general rule be in favour of animal diet, for giving ftrength, yet 
there are many inftances of their being remarkably produced from 
vegetable. Vegetable diet has this advantage, that it whets the 
appetite, and that we can hardly fuffer*from a full meal of it. 
Befides the diforders it is liable to produce in the prime via, and its 
falling thort to give ftrength, I do not know any bad confequences 
it can produce in the blood veffels, for where there is no inftance 
where its peculiar acrimony was ever carried there, and it is cer- 
tainly lefs putrifiable than animal food; nor without the utmoft 
indolence, and a fharp appetite, does it give generally plethora, or 
any of its confequences ; fo that we cannot here but conelude, that 
a large proportion of vegetable food is ufeful for the generality of 
mankind. | .} 

There is no error in this country more dangerous, or more com- 
mon, than the neglect of bread ; for it is the: fafelt of vegetable ali- 
ment, and the beft correétor of animal food ; and, by a large propor 
tion of this alone, have I obviated its bad confequences, when: ufed 
in a hypochondriac ftate. The French apparently have as much 
animal food on their tables as the Britons, and yet, bya greater ufe 


of 
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of ‘bread, and the dried, acid fruits, its bad effects are prevented; and 

therefore bread fhould be particularly ufed by the Englith, as they 
are fo voracious of animal food. Vegetable food is not only necef= 
fary to fecure health, but long life’;). and, as we have faid; in infancy 
and youth we fhould be confined toi it mofly ; in: manhood, and 
decay of ‘HS. ufe animal ; ; and, near "the end; vegetable again. 


_ 


There is ghbther tiehion much agitated, viz. ‘What are the ef= 
fiat of variety in food? Is it neceflary and allowable, or univer- 
fally hurtful ? Variety of ‘a certain kind feems tome heceffary, as 
vegetable and animal foods have their mutual advantages; tending 
to correét each other. Another variety, which is very proper, is 
‘that of liquid and folid food, which fhould be fo managed as. to 
temper each other; and I formerly obferved, that liquid food, efpe- 
cially of the vegetable kind, is too ready to pafs off before it is 
properly affimilated, while folid food makes a long ftay. But this 
does not properly belong to the queftion, whether variety of the 
fame kind is neceflary or proper, as in animal foods, beef, fithy 
fowl, €c.* I indeed have never. perceived: any inconvenience 
arifing from this mixture, or a of aflimilation, provided a 
moderate quantity be taken; w ny inconvenience does arife, it 
probably. proceeds from this, that one of the particular fubflances 
in the mixture, when taken by itfelf, would produce the fame effeé ; 
and, indeed, it appears to me, that this effect is not heightened 
by the mixture, but. probably obviated by it. There are few excep- 
tions to this, if any, ¢. g. taking a large proportion of acefcent 
fabftances with milk. The coldnefs, Ge. acidity, flatulency, &c. 
may appear, and it is poflible that the coagulum, from the acelcency 
of the vegetables, being fomewhat flronger induced, may give oc- 
cafion to too long retention in the ftomach, and to,acidity in too 
great degree. Again, the mixture of fifth and milk often oceafions 
§nconveniencies. ‘The theory of this is difficult, though, from uni- 
verfal confent, it muft certainly be juft.. Can we fuppofe that fith 
gives occafion to fuch a coag ulum as rennet? If it-does fo, it may 
Eroduce the Pee racndonee bad effects, Befides, fifth. approach 

P fome- 
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fomewhat to vegetables, in giving little ftimulus, and are accufed of 
the fame bad effects as thefe, v/z. bringing on the cold fit of fever. 


Thus, much may be faid for variety :. But it alfo has its difadvan- 
tages, provoking to gluttony ; this, and the art of cookery, making 
men take in more than they properly can digeft; and hence, per- 
haps very juftly, Phyficians have univerfally almoft preferred fim- 
plicity of diet ; for, in fpite of, rules, man’s. eating will only be 
meafured by his appetite, and fatiety 1 is fooner produced by ove than 
by many fubftances. But this is, fo, far from. being: an argument 
againft variety, that it is oné for it, as the only way of avoiding a 
full meal of animal food, and its bad effects, is by prefenting a quan- 
tity of vegetables. Another mean of preventing the bad effects of 
animal food, is to take a large proportion of liquid; and it is on 
that account the bad effects of animal food are not, fo much felt 
here, on account of our drinking much with it, and ufing broths, 
which are at once-excellent correctors of animal food, and preventors 
of gluttony, 


Having now finithed what we had to fay on animal food in ge- 
neral, a difcuffed’ feveral arifons and queftions which atofe 
on that fubjeét, Tnow come to t@’particular fubftances mentioned in 
the Catalogue, , et 


| ve ML 3 da Tara Ko ? 

Of the foods taken from animals, I chufe to begin with milk, as 
it isa conneding and intermediate fubttance between animals and 
vegetables. I do not find it proper to enter jut now into a minute 
‘chemical inveftigation of this fubject, efpecially as you will foon 
have an opportunity of fecing that fubjeét more fully treated than] 
‘can do here *. “Milk feems immediately to be fecreted from the 
chyle, both being a white liquor of the fame confiitence : It is 
motft copioufly fecreted after meals, and of acefcent nature. In 
moft animals who live on vegetables, the milk is acefcent, and ‘ is 


“ The Author here refers to a very ingenious Thefis, olen about that time, on the 


“ fabjeg of Milk.—De La&e. 
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uncertain, though at the fame time: no obfervation proves the con- 
trary, whether it is not fo likewife in carnivorous animals. If it 
really be found of this nature it will folve the queftion about the de- 
‘compofition and acefcency of the food of thefe laft mentioned animals 
in the prime vie. But whatever be in this, it is certain, that the 
milk of all animals, who live on vegetables, is acefcent. Milk being 
derived from ‘the chyle, we thence conclude its vegetable nature, 
for in thofe who live on both promifcuoufly,. more milk is got, and 
more quickly, from the vegetable than the animal food. Milk, how- 
ever, is not: purely vegetable, though we have a vegetable liquor 
that refembles its tafte, confiftence, colour, acefcency, and the fepara- 
bility. of the oily part, 1 mean an emulfion of the nuces oleofe and 
farinaceous fubftances. But thefe want the coagulable part of milk, 
which feems to be of animal nature, approaching to that of the. 
eoagulable lymph -of the blood. Milk, then, feems to be of an inter- 
mediate nature, between chyle taken up from the inteftines, and their 
albumen, or fully elaborated animal fluid. 


Its contents are of three kinds; firft, an oily part, which, what 
ever may be faid concerning the origin of other oils in the body, is 
certainly immediately derived from the oil of the vegetables taken in, 
‘ as with thefe it agrees very exactly in its nature, and would entirely, 
if we could feparate it fully from the coagulable part. Another mark 
of their agreement is the feparability, which proves that the mixture 
has been lately attempted, but not.fully performed.  adly, Befides 
this oily, I have told you there is a proper coagulable part; and, 
gdly, much water accompanies both, in which there is diffolved a 
faline faccharine fubftance. Thefe three can be got feparate in cheefe, 
butter, and whey, but never perfectly fo, a part of each being always 
blended with euay other part. 


Nothing is more common, from what ae been faid of its 
intermediate nature, than to fuppofe that it requires no affimilation, 
and hence has been deduced the reafon of its exhibition in the 
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mott weakly ftate of the human body. ‘But wherever we can examine 
milk we always find that) it coagulates, fuffers‘a decompofition, and 
- “becomes acefcent. Again, infants, who feed entirely on milk, are 
always troubled with erudctations, which every body obferves are not‘ 
of the fame quality with the food taken, and therefore I would: 
alledge, that, like all other food, milk turns naturally acefcent in: the 
ftomach, and only appears in the chyle and blood, in confequence 
.of a new recompofition. It approaches then to the nature of vege-~ 
table aliment, but is not capable of its noxious vinous fermentation, 
and therefore has an advantage over it; neither from this quality, 
like animal food, isit heating in the ftomach, and productive of fever, 
though atthefame time, from its quantity of coagulable matter, it is 
more nourifhing than vegetables. S58 


» Thefe are the general qualities-of milk; now-let us confider thefe 
ds applicable to food. Milk-is the food moft univerfally fuited to all 
ages and ftates of the body, but it feems chiefly defigned by Nature 
as the food of infants, When animals are in the foetus ftate, their 
folids are a perfect jelly, incapable of an affimilatory power. In 
fuch ftate Nature has perfectly afflimilated food, as the albumen ovi 
in the oviparous, and in the viviparous animals. certainly fomewhat 
of the fame kind, as it was neceffary the veflels fhould be filled with 
fuch a fluid as would make way for an after affimilation. When the 
infant has attained a confiderable degree of firmnefs, as when it is 
feparated from the mather, yet fuch a degree of weaknefs ftill re- 
mains, as makes fomewhat of the fame indication neceffary.- It 
behoves the infant to have an alkalefcent food ready prepared, and at 
the fame time its noxious tendency to be avoided. Milk then is 
given, whith is alkalefcent, and, at the fame time, has a fufficient 
quantity of acidity to correct that alkalefcency. As.the body advances 
in. growth, and. the alkalefcent tendency is greater, the animal, to 
obviate that tendency, is led to take vegetable food, as more fuited 
to its ftrength of affimilation. , 
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leTeobferved, that milk was almoft fuited to all temperaments, and 
it is even fo to ftomachs difpofed to acefcency, more than thofe fub- 
ftances which have undergone the vinous fermentation; nay, it 
even checks vinous fermentation, curing the heart-burn, and preci-, 
pitating the lees, when, by renewal of fermentation, the wine hap- 
pens'to be fouled. It therefore very properly accompanies a great 
deal of vegetable aliment, although fometimes its acefcency is 
troublefome, either from a large: proportion taken in, or from the 
degree of it; for according to certain unaccountable circumftances, 
different acids are formed in the ftomach,} in ai healthy body. a mild 
one; in theshypochondriac’ difeafe, ¢. g. dane fometimes as corrbfive 
as the foffil acids. When the acidity of milk is carried to.a great. 
degree, it may prove remarkably refrigerant, and occafion cold cru- 
dities, and the recurrence of intermittent fevers. To take the com- 
mon notion’ of its pafling, unchanged, into the blood, it can fuffer. 
no folution, But if, with me, you admit its coagulum in the fto« 
mach, then it may be reckoned among foluble or infoluble foods, 
according as that coagu/um is more or lefs tenacious. Formerly ren= 
net, which is employed to coagulate milk, was thought an acid, 
but, ftom‘ late obfervations, it appears that, if it be an acid, it is 
very different from other acids, and that its coagulum is ftronger 
than that produced by acids. It has been imagined that a rennet is 
to be found in the ftomachs of all animals, which caufes coagulation 
of milk ; but to me the coagulation of milk feems to be Owing to 
a weak acid in the ftomach, the relicts of our vegetable food induc- 
ing, in healthy perfons, a weak and foluble coagu/um; but in dif- 
ferent ftomachs this may be very different, in thefe becoming heavy 
and lefs foluble food, and fometimes even evacuated in a congaleney 
undiflolved ftate, both by ftomach and ftool. abe. 


As milk is acefcent, it may be rendered fometimes purgative by 
mixing with the bile; and I know fome examples of this. More 
commonly, however, it is reckoned among thofe foods which occa- ' 
fion coftivenefs. 


Gs iz ce . | ‘Hoffman: 
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’ Hoffman, in his Experiments on Milk, found, that all-kinds of 
it contained much water, and when this was difflipated, found the 
refiduum very different in their folubility. But we muft not thence 
conclude that the fame infolubility takes place in the ftomach, for 
extracts made from vegetables with water are often very infoluble: 
fubftances, and hardly diffufible through water itfelf; therefore in 
Hoffman’s extracts, if I may fo call them, of milk, fomewhat of 
the fame kind might have appeared, and thefe fubftances, which 
in their natural ftate were not fo, might appear very infoluble. 
However, we may allow that milk is always fomehow infoluble in 
the inteftines, as it is.of a drying nature, and, as cheefe, cz 
is very coftive. And this effeG,'I think, fhows that milk is always 
coagulated'in the ftomach ; for if it remained fluid no feces would. 
be produced, whereas fometimes very hard ones are obferved. In. 
the blood vefiels, from its animal nature, it may be confidered as 
- nutritious ; but when we-confider its vegetable contents, and ‘acef- 
cency in the prime vie, we find that, it does not like animal food, 
excite that degree of fever in the time of digeftion, and that from 
its acefcency it will refift putrefaction.. Hence is the foundation of 
. its ufe in heiic fevers, which, whatever be their caufe, appear only 
to be exacerbations of natural feverifh paroxy{ms, which occur 
twice every day, commonly after meals, and at night. To obviate 
thefe, therefore, we give fuch an aliment as produces the leaft. 
exacerbation of thefe fevers ; fuch is milk; on agcount of its. acefcent 
vegetable nature. - 


There appears alfo fomewhat peculiar in milk, which requires: 
only a fmall exertion of the animal powers in order to its afiimila- 
tion; and befides, in heétic complaints there is wanted an oily, 
bland food, approaching to the animal nature, fo that on all thefe 
accounts, milk is a diet peculiarly adapted to them, and, in general, 
to moft convalefcents, and to thofe of inflammatory temperaments: 
There is a certain difeafe whofe proper falutary form. is «that of 
inflammation, I mean the Gout. ‘There is no method of curing, I 


had father fay preventing this, but by avoiding this inflammatory 
| tendency 
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tendency by a proper regulation of diet. The inflammatory form, 
which I faid was the falutary one, is alfo attended with a weaknefs 
of the nerves, fo that in our prevention we fhould not weaken the 
fyfiem too much, as would be done by vegetables, and therefore 
‘milk may be employed with advantage. However, it may be a 
gueftion how far, and in what cafes, we ought even to obviate the 
gout, which is often a conftitutional difeafe, and has taken deep root 
in the fyftem, and if prevented in its native inflammatory form, asit 
may often be by weakening too much, and fo will appear in other 
more pernicious ones. But there can be no objection againft at- 
tempting this by milk. However, that attempt ought not be made 
but very early in life, and then, if this diet be ufed with proper 
exercife, temperance, and avoiding of venery, there may be ex- 
“pectations of fuccefs ; for in the decline of life, after one has been 
ufed to high living, this low diet is often attended with pernicious 
confequences. So far of milk in general. We. fhall now {peak of 
the particular kinds mentioned in the Catalogue, and which are in 
common ufe. I have fet them down in the proportion of their 
folid contents. 


The three firft agree very much in their qualities, being very 
- dilute, having little folid contents, and, when envaporated to drynefs, 
having thefe very foluble, containing much faccharine matter, of a 
very ready acefcency, and when coagulated, their coadgu/um ‘being 
tender and eafily broke down. From this view you fee they have ~ 
lefs oil, and lefs coagulable matter than the reft. ? 


‘ | Lad 
The three laft agree, in oppofite qualities; to thé three men- 
tioned ; but here there is fomewhat more of: gradation. Cows 
milk comes neareft to the former milks : Goats milk is lefs fluid, 
“Tefs fweet, lefs flatulent, has the largeft proportion of infoluble part 
after coagulation, and indeed the largeft proportion of coagulable 
part; its oily and coagulable part are not fpontaneoufly feparable, 
never throwing out a cream, or allowing butter to be readily ex- 
‘tracted from it. Hence the virtues of the:e milks are. obvious, 
being 
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being more nourifhing, though, at the fame time, lefs eafily foluble 
_ in weak ftomachs, than the three firft, lefs acefcent than thefe, 
and fo more rarely laxative, and peculiarly fitted for, the diet of » 
_ convalefcents without fever. - The. three firft, again, are,lefs nou- 
rifhing, more foluble, more laxative ds more acelcent, and adapted 
to the convalefcents with fever. 


Thefe qualities, in narticulac, asithe are confiderably diverfified 
by different: circumftances. | Firft, Different animals, living on the 
fame diet, give a confiderably different milk ; for there feems to be 
fomething in the conftitution, abftraéting from the aliment, which 
conftitutes a confiderable diverfity of milk, not only in the fame 
fpecies of animals,, but alfo in the fame animal, at different ages, 
and at different diftances after delivery: This, you will eafily per- 
ceive, applies to the choice of nurfes.. Secondly, Milk follows the 
nature of the aliment more than any other juice in the human 
body, being more or lefs fluid and dilute, more or lefs folid and 
nourifhing, in proportion as thefe qualities are more or lefs in the 
aliment. (a) The nature of the aliment differs according to its 
time of growth, ¢. g. old grafs being always found more nourifhing 
than young. (6) Aliment, too, is always varied according to the j 
feafon, as that is warm or dry, moift or cloudy. 


The milk of each particular kind of animal is fitter for particular 
purpofes, when fed on proper food. Thus the cow delights in 
the fucculent herbage: of the vale: If the theep be fed there he 
certainly rots, but on the higher and more dry fide of the mountain 
he feeds pleafantly and healthy ; while the goat never ftops near 
the bottom, but afcends to the craggy fummit: And certainly the 
amilks of thefe animals are always beft in their proper foil, and that 
of goats is beft on a mountainous country. From a diflertation of- 
Linneus, we have many obfervations concerning the diverfity of 
plants on which each animal chufes to feed. All the Swedith 
plants, which could be collected together, were prefented alter- 
ore to domeftic animals, and then it “@ppeared that the goat 

| lived 
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lived on the greateft variety, and even on many which were poi- 
fonous to the reft; that the cow chofe the firft fucculent fhoots of 
“ the plant, and neglected the fructification, which laft was preferred 
by the goats Hence may be deduced rules concerning the pafturage 


of different animals; e.g. Farmers find that, in a pafture which was 


only fit to feed a certain number of fheep, an equal number of 
goats may be introduced, while the fheep are no lefs nourifhed than 
before.. | 


RULES for’ the USE off MILK, 


It is not oH to affign the difference between milk freth drawn 
and that detained in the open air for fome time, but certainly there 
is {ome material one, otherwife nature univerfally would not have 
directed infants to fucking; and indeed it feems, better than the 
other, fitted for digeftion and nourifhment. Phyficians have fup- 


pofed that this depended on the. evaporation of fome fpt. rector. © 
but indeed I cannot conceive any fuch, except common water here; | 


and befides, thefe volatile parts can hardly be nutritious. A more 
plaufible account feems deducible from mixture: Milk expofed for 
fome time tothe air, fuffers more or lefs of {pontaneous feparation, 
a circumftance hurtful to digeftion, none of the parts being, by 
themfelves, fo eafily affimilated as when they are all taken together. 
Hence, then, milk new drawn is more intimately blended, and there- 
fore then is moft proper to the weakly and infants. 


Another difference in the ufe of milk expofed for fome time to . 


the air, is taking it boiled or unboiled. Phyficians have generally ~ 


recommended the former, but the reafon is not eafily afligned. 
Perhaps the reafon is this, Milk kept for fome time expofed to 


the air has gone fo far to a fpéntaneous feparation; whereas the™ 


heat thoroughly blends the whole, and hence its refolution is not 
fo ealy in the ftomach;-and thus boiled milk is more coftive than 
raw, and» gives more feces. Again, when milk is boiled, a confi- 
derable quantity of air is detached, as appears from the froth on 
the furface, and air is the chief inftrument of fermentation in 


Q. bodies, 
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bodies, fo that, after this procefs, it is not liable to acefcency ; for 
thefe reafons itis proper for the robuft and vigorous. 


Another difference of milk is, according as it is fluid or coagu- 
lated. ‘The coagulated is of two kinds, as induced by rennent, or 
the natural acefcency of the milk. The former preparation makes 
_ the firmer and lefs eafily foluble coagulum, though, when taken with 
the whey unfeparated, it is lefs difficult of folution, though more fo 
than any other coagu/um in the fame cafe. Many nations ufe the 
latter form, which is eafier foluble, but very much acefcent, and there- 
fore the former, in point of folution, fhould be confined to the vigo- 
rous; the latter, in point of acefcency, to thofe who live on al- 
kalefcent food; and in the laft cafe the Laplanders ufe it as their chief 
acefcent condiment. From the fame confiderations it is more cooling, 
and in its other effects like all other acefcent vegetables, 


We now come to the examination of the parts into which milk 
feparates ; and firft, with regard to the 


COAGU TABLE PART: 


‘This we ufe at all different ages, from freth curd to old cheefe. 
The whole of this is chiefly animal ; hence it is the moft nutritive 
part, and much the moft ingalable, and hence gives moft faces, 
and therefore the common notion of cheefe’s coftivenefs is juft. So 
far of cheefe in general. It differs in proportion to the quantity of 
oily parts natural in or added to the coagulable part. The more 
rich oily parts there are in cheefe, the more it is nutritive and 
foluble, lean cheefe being among the moft infoluble aliments. 


Cheefe is liable to rancidity and putrefaGtion, and then we muit 


- confider it as having all the effects of animal food the farther ad- 
vanced to putrefaction ; at this time it ceafes to be nutritive, and is. 
only. to be confidered as a fit condiment for vegetable food. In 
general, cheefe, as an aliment, is only fit for the laborious and 
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- We ufe this, in confequence of its immediate {pontaneous fra: 
tion, in the ftate of cream. This is liable to acidity and rancidity, on 
both .which accounts it is of difficult mixture and digeftion in the 
ftomach, and I do not know but all the bad effe&ts of milk may be - 
imputed to cream, the quarter part of which is not pure oil, and 
the reft coagulable and faline parts. In the form of butter the oil is 
much more pure, and then may be ufed with advantage in diet: I 
have mentioned it as a {trong nutriment, fit to accompany our vegetable 
diet, efpecially to the leaner /arinacea, in order to give them, in fome 
meafure, the qualities of the rich nuces oleofz. Butter is more ran- 
cefcent than olive oil, but as that cannot be had here, either pure or 
frefh, we ufe our own butter with greater propriety. 


WATERY SALINO-SACCHARINE PAR T, 


This will be different, according as the milk has been coagulated 
by rennet, or its own acefcency. By rennet, the coagulable part is 
more purely feparated, and a proportion of oil. goes along with the © 
whey; but when the milk is coagulated by its own fouring, the 
watery part is almoft purely acid, and feldom ufed. The whey 
contains much: faccharine part, and fo is more acefcent than 
entire milk, and has even been faid to be capable of vinous 
fermentation: Certainly it approaches nearer to it than milk it- 
felf, and hence is more capable of a noxious acefcency, and hence is 
more purgative and flatulent than milk. Of all ingredients in milk, 
there is a great proportion which goes along with the whey, and 
therefore it will be a nutritious fubftance, though at firft fight, as 
that was fuppofed to be feparated, it might feem otherwife. Diffe- 
rent milks yield wheys of different qualities ; cows milk allows lefs 
of its oil to be feparated with the whey; from that of fheep and ™ 
- goats, there is more. In fome meafure the whey follows the nature 
of the milk ; goats whey is more nutritious, and may be fubftituted 
for womens, affes, and mares, in heCtic cafes, &¢. Goats whey is 
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a medicine of great ufe in ‘many cafes, and perhaps its advantages 
are improved by the neceflary reparation to mountainous countries 
to obtain it, not only becaufe it is there more perfed, but alfo be- 
caufe of the change of the fmoaky city air into light and falubrious. 
By taking thefe fubftances in the form of whey, there is.introduced 
into the habit a bland, eafily affimilated nourifhment, paffing off 
eafily by the fecretions, and foon changing the ftate of the fluids. 

If it were not for regard ‘to the ftate of the ftomach, liquid food 
would often be employed with advantage, as, in many cafes, encreafe 
of fluidity gives encreafe of nourifhment; and thus a calf is more 
effectually nourifhed. by diluting its milk with equal quantity of 
water, than if the milk were given alone. Quite analogous to this is 
the taking in this bland and mild nourifhment in form of whey; 
efpecially “from the richer milk. 3 


BUTTER MILK. 


Here the whey and coagulable part are more.entirely feparated 
. from the oily, but the coagulable part in-butter milk is broke down, 
refolved, and of eafy digeftion. As it is very faccharine it is. very. 
nutritious, but not without acidity, and therefore is more cooling 
to the fyfem, and more fuited to the inflammatory and alkalefcent 
 diathefis, than milk, but for the fame reafon it is noxious where 
refrigeration is hurtful. 


Condiments of milk, as -lable to acefcency and cooling in par= 
ticular confiitutions. Where this tendency is apprehended, it may 
be accompanied with fome of the aromata, and cream and whey 
are there often attended with advantage if ufed with thefe. Sugar 
is another condiment. If milk is liable to acefcency, this, woiild 
feem to encreafe it, and indeed it does fo in ftomachs fo difpofed. 
But fugar has another effect, viz. preventing the {pontaneous fe- 
paration of milk, and therefore has many of the advantages of 
newly drawn milk. It is proper, therefore, to give fugar along 
with milk to convalefcents, Conferve of rofes is often employed, 

; and 
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and acts only by its fugar, two-thirds of it being fuch ; and honey 
itfelf, the moft acefcent of all the {weets, is often employed with 
advantage. 


Having now finifhed what we had to fay on Milk, the inter- 
mediate fubftance between Animal and Vegetable, we come. now to 


ANIMAL FOOD, firidly fo ‘called. 


The firft difference of animal food regards its folubility, de- 
pending on a lax or firm texture of its different kinds. Solubility. of 
animal food feems to deferve lefs attention than is commonly 
imagined; for I have known perfons of a weak ftomach incapable of 
breaking down the texture of vegetables, or even of diffolving a 
light pudding, to whom hung beef, or a piece of ham, was very 
grateful, and eafily digefted. None of the theories given for the 
folution of animal food in the human ftomach feem to me fuffi- 
ciently to have explained that procefs. Long ago has been difcarded 
the fuppofition of an active corrofive menftruum there, and alfo the 
doétrine Of trituration, for which; indeed, there feems no mechanifm 
in the human body ; and we now commonly agree with Boerhaave, . 
fuppofing nothing more neceffary than a watery menftruum, moderate 
heat and frequent agitation. This will’account for folution in fome- 
cafes, but not entirely. Let us try to imitate it out of the body 
with the fame circumftances, and in ten times the time in 
which the food is diffolved in the ftomach, we fhall not be able 
to bring about the fame changes. ‘Take the coagulated white of an 
egg, which almoft every body can eafily digeft, and yet no artifice 
fhall be able to diffolve it. Hence then we are led to feek another 
caufe for folution, wz. fermentation, a notion, indeed, formerly 
embraced, but on the introduction of mechanical philofophy, induf- 
trioufly banifhed, with every other fuppofition of that procefs taking 
place at all in the animal ceconomy. : 


Many of the ancients imagined this fermentation to be putres 
factive; but this we deny, as an acid is produced; though hence 
: the 
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_ the fermentation might be reckoned the vinous, which, however, 
I have formerly proved to you to be morbid. Neither, indeed, is 
‘the fermentation purely acetous, but modified by putrefcents ; for 
Pringle has obferved, that animal matters raife and even expede the 
acetous procefs. The fermentation, then, in the ftomach is of a 
mixed nature, between the acetous and putrefattive, mutually 
modifying each other ; though, indeed, in the inteftines, fomewhat 
of the putrefaCtive feems to take place, as may be obferved from the 
ftate of the feces broke down, and from the little difpofition of {uch 
fubftances to be fo, which are not liable to the putrefactive procefs, 
as the firmer parts of vegetables, &c. Upon this view folution 
feems to be extremely eafy, and ;thofe fubftances to be moft eafily 
broke down which are moft fabject to B gph ean 


But sain alfo depends on other circumflances, and hence 
requires a more particular regard, Firft, there is a difference of 
folubility with refpeét to the manducation of animal food, for — 
which bread is extremely neceflary, in order to keep the more 
flippery parts in the mouth till they be properly comminuted. From 
want of proper manducation I have known many perfons fubje@& to 
eructations, and this more frequently from the firm vegetable foods 
than from the animal, as apples, almonds, @c. though, indeed, 
even from animal food, very tendinous, or fwallowed in unbroken 
mafies, fuch fometimes occur. Manducation is fo much connected 
with folution,- that fome, from imperfe@ly performing that, are 
obliged to belch up their food, remanducate it, and {wallow it again 
before the ftomach can diffolve it, or proper nourifhment be 
extracted. Another proof of our regard to folubility, is our re- 
jetting the firmer parts of sti ae food, as bull beef, and generally 
carnivorous animals, 


Its effects with regard to folubility I alfo take, fecondly, to be 
the foundation of our choice between fat and ‘ean, young and old 
meats. In the Jean, although, perhaps, a fingle fibre might be 
fafficiently tender, yet thefe, when collected in /a/ciculz, are very firm 
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and compact; and of difficult folution ; whereas in the fat there is a. 


greater number of veflels, a greater quantity of juice, more inter- 
pofition of cellular fubftance, ~ and confequently more folubility. 
Again, in young animals, in my opinion, there is the fame number - 
of fibres as in the older, but thefe more connected; whereas, in the 
older, the growth depending on the feparation of thefe, and the 
encreafe of veffels and cellular fubftance, the texture is lefs firm and 
more foluble, which qualities, with regard to the ftomach, are at 
that time too encreafed, by the encreafed alkalefcency of the animal. 
To this alfo may be referred our choice of caftrated animals, viz. on 
their Gifpp tition to fatten after the operation. ae 


3. ‘Itis with a view to the folubility, that we make a choice be- 
tween meats recently killed, and thofe which have been kept for 
fome time. As foon as meat is killed the putrefactive procefs be- 
gins, which commonly we allow to proceed for a little, as that 
procefs is the moft effectual breaker down of animal matters, and a 
great afliftance to folution. The length of time during which meat 
ought to be kept, is proportioned to the meat’s tendency to undergo 
the putrid fermentation, and the degree of thofe circumftances 
which favour it: Thus-in the Torrid Zone, where meat cannot be 
kept above: four or five hours, it is ufed much more recent than i in ~ 
thefe northern climates. 


“4. Boiled or roafted meats create a aifietenee of folution, By . 
boiling we extract the juices interpofed between the fibres, approxi- 


-mate them more to each other, and render them of more difficult 
-folubility, which is encreafed too by the extraction of the juices, 


which are much more alkalefcent than the fibres; but when we 
want to avoid the ftimulus of alkalefcent food, and the quick folu- 


tion, as in fome cafes of difeafe, boiled is not to be chofen. 
Of roafted meat, it may be afked whether are more proper, thofe 


which are moft or leaft roafted. ‘That which is leaft done is cer- 
tainly the moft foluble; even raw meats are more foluble than 
dreffed, as I know froma perfon who from neceffity was obliged, 

; for. 
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foe fome time, to eat fuch: But at the fame time that. meats little 


done are very foluble, they are very alkalefcent ; ; fo that, wherever. 


we want to avoid alkalefcency in the prime vie, the moft roafted. 
meats fhould be chofen. Thofe who throw away the broths. of 
boiled meat do very improperly ; for, befides their fupplying a fluid, 
(as I formerly obferved,) from their greater alkalefcency they en- 
creafe the folubility of the meat. Here we fhall obferve, that pure 


- plood has been thought infoluble; undoubtedly it is very nutritious, 


and though out of the body, like the white of eggs, it feems) very, 
infoluble, yet, like that too, zz the body it is commonly eafily di- 
gefted. Mofes very properly | forbad. it the Ifraelites, as, in warm 
countries, it is highly alkalefcent, and even here, when it was ufed in 
great quantity, the {curvy was more frequent ; but to a moderate ufe 
of it, in thefe climates, no fuch objeCtion takes place. 


is Solubility is varied from another fource, viz. vilcidity of the 
juice of aliment. Young animals, then, appear lefs foluble than 
old, not on account of their compaction and firmnefs of texture, 
but rather on their greater vifcidity of juice, See Dr. Brian Robinfon,. 
of Dublin, on this head. And nothing is more common, as we 


-obferved, than to’be longer opprefled from a full meal of veal, than 


from the fame quantity | of beef, Sc. Upon account too of their 
ereater vilcidity of juice, are the tendinous and ligamentous - parts 
of animals longer retained than the purely mufcular, as well as on 
account of their firmnefs of texture. Even fithes, whofe mufcular 


" parts are exceedingly tender, are, on account of their gluey vifcofity, 


longer of folution in the fomach. And_eggs, too, which are exceed= 
ingly nourithing, have the fame effect, and cannot be taken in great 
quantity : For the ftomach is peculiarly fenfible to gelatinous fub- 
ftances, and by this means has Nature perhaps taught us, as it were 
by a fort of infting, to limit ourfelves in the quantity of {uch nutri- 
tive fubftances. . | as 2 


* With hel to Potions we muft take in ee oils of animal 
food, which, when tolerably pure, are the leat putrefcent part of 
it, 
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it, and by diminifhing the cohefion of the fibres, render them more ~ 
foluble. On this laft account is the lean of fat meat more eafily 
. diffolved than other lean. But when the meat is expofed to much 
heat, this oil is feparated, leaving the folid parts lefs eafily foluble, 
and becoming itfelf empyreumatic, rancefcent, and of difficult 
mixture in the ftomach. Fried meats, from the reafons now given, 
and baked meats, for the fame, as well as the tenacity of the pafte, 
are preparations which diminifh the folubility of the food... From 
what has been faid, the preparation of food by fattening it, and 
keeping it for fome time after killed, although it may adminifter 
to gluttony, will yet, it muft be confefled, encreafe the folution of 
: the food. 


The fecond difference of animal food is with regard to 


Abe ALEC CEN CY: 


_ Of this we have taken a little notice already under the firft head 
of Solubility. _ 


Firft, Fram the too great alkalefcency- we commonly avoid the 
carnivorous animal, and the Jer@, and chufe rather the granivorous. 
Some birds, indeed, which live on infects, are admitted into our 
food; but no man, without maufea, can live long upon thefe alone, 
for any length of time. Fifhes, too, are an exception to this rule, 
living almoft univerfally oneach other. But in thefe the alkalefcency 
does not proceed fo far; whether from the vifcidity of their juice, 
their want of heat, or fome peculiarity in their ceconomy, I will not 
aes to determine. 


Secondly, Alkalefcency is determined by difference of age. The 
older animals are always more alkalefcent than the young, from 
their continual progrefs to putrefaction. Perhaps this may depend 
on the nourifhment of the younger animals, milk, vegetables, @c. 
Homberg always found, in his endeavours to extraét an acid from 

R human 
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human blood, that more was obtained et the young than: fio the 
old animals. - | ie: 


A third circumftance which varies the alkalefcency of the food, 
is the wildnefs or tamenefs of the animal; and this again feems to 
depend on its exercife. J knew a Gentleman who was fond of cats 
for food, but he always ufed to feed them on vegetable food, and 
keep them from exercife; and inthe fame manner did the Romans 
- Year up their rats,” ‘when intended for. foed.. In the fame way 
the flefh of the partridge and hen feems to be much the fame; 
only, from its being more on the wing, the one is more alkalefcent 
than the other. Again, tame animals are commonly ufed with- 
out their blood, whereas the wild are commonly - killed in their 
blood, and upon that account, as well as their greater exercife, are 
more alkaleicent, 


Fourthly, The nMaletbeey of food may be determined from the 
quanuty of volatile falt it affords. "The older the meat is, it is found 
to give the greater proportion of volatile falt, nia 


FF ifthly, The alkalefcency of aliment may alfo, in fome mieafare, 
be determined from its colour, the younger animals being whiter 
and lefs alkalefcent. We'alfo take a mark from the colour of the 
gravy poured out, according to the rednefs of the juices judging of 
the animal’s alkalefcency. | 


, Lately: The relith of foéd is found to depend much on its alka- 
lefcency, as alfo the ftimulus it gives and the fever it produces in the 
fyftem. Thefe effects are alfo complicated with the vifcidity of the 
food, by which means it is.longer detained in the ftomach, and the 
want of alkalefcency fupplied. 


Having mentioned tice Food as differing in folubility and 
alkalefcency, which often go together i in the fame fubje@, we come 
to the third difference, viz. 

QUAN- 
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QUANTITY of NUTRIMENT, 


Which is either abfolute or relative; abfolute with refbeet to the 
quantity it really contains, fufficient powers being given to extrac 
it ; relative, with refpect to the affimilatory powers of thofe who 
ufe it, The abfolute nutriment is of fome confequence, but the 
relative in the robuft and healthy, and except in cafes of extraordi- 
nary weaknefs, may; without much inconvenience, be difregarded. 
In another cafe is the quantity of nourifhment relative, v7z. with 
regard to its perfpirability ; ; for if the food i8 foon carried off by the 
excretions, it is the fame thing as if it contained a lefs proportion of 
nourifhment. - For, giving more fluid, that which is longer retained 
affords moft, and for the repair of the folids, that retention alfo is of 
advantage. Now gelatinous {ubftances are. long retained, and are, 
befides, animal fubftances themfelves, diffolved fo, that, both abfo- 
lutely and relatively, fuch fubftances are nutritious. Of this kind 
are eggs, fhell fith, Ge. ‘In adults, though it is difputed whether 
their folids need any repair, yet at any rate, at this period, fluid is 
more ier for this purpofe the alkalefcent foods. are moft 
proper, being moft eafily diflolved. ‘They are, at the fame time, the 
moft perfpirable ; on one hand ‘that alkalefcency leading to difeafe, 
while on the other their perfpirability obviates it. Adults, therefore, 

as Writers juftly obferve, are better nourifhed on the alkalefcent ; 
the young and growing, on gelatinous foods. All this leads to a com- 
parifon of young and old meats, the firft being more gelatinous, 
and the laft more alkalefcent. This, however, by experience, is 
not yet properly afcertained. Mr. Geoffroy i is the only perfon I;know 
who has been taken up with the analyfis of foods. See Memoirs de 
Y Academie l’an 1731 & 1732. His attempt was certainly laudable, 
and in fome refpects ufefully performed, but in general his expe= 
rimeénis are not fufficiently repeated, nor, indeed, fufficiently accu- 
rate ; and I would refufe that beef and veal have been properly 
examined, for he has not: been on his guard againft the various 
circumftances which affect meats; the cow kind liking a moift 
oo . 
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fucculent herbage, which is not to be got in warm climates; while 
the fheep are fond of a dry food, and thrive beft there. Again, 
fome of his experiments feem contradictory. He fays, that veal 
gives more folution than beef, while lamb gives lefs than mutton; 
which, I confefs is much*to be doubted. If both he and Sanétorius 
had examined Englith beef, the refult, probably, would have been 
very different as to its perfpirability, @c. Befides, Mr. Geoffroy has 
only analifed beef and veal when raw, has made no proper circum- 
ftantial comparifons between quadrupeds and birds, and has exa- 
mined thefe laft along with their bones, and not their mufcles, &c. 
by themfelves, as he ought to have done, Ge. If a fet of experi- 
ments of this kind were properly and accurately performed, they 
might be of great ufe; but at prefent, for the purpofe of deter- 
mining our prefent fubject, we muft have recourfe to our alka- 
lefcency, folubilty, &c. A 


The fourth diferente of animal foods is 


The NATURE ofthe FLUIDS they afford, 


The whole of this sill, I think, be underftood, from what has 
been faid on alkalefcency, the fluid produced being more or lefs 
denfe and ftimulating, in proportion as that prevails, 


The fifth difference of animal foods is with refpe& to their 


PERSPIRABILITY. 


The fum of what I have to fay on this matter is this, that fuch 
foods as promote an accumulation of fluid in our veffels, and difpofe 
to plethora, are the leaft perfpirable, and commonly give moft 
ftrength; that the more alkalefcent foods are the moft perfpirable, 
though the vifcid and lefs alkalefcent may attain the fame property 
by long retention in the fyftem. The authors on Perfpirability 
have determined the Perfpiration of Foods as imperfectly as. 
Mr. wigs has done the sige and in a few cafes only. We 

muft 
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~muft not lay hold on what Sanctorius has faid on the perfpirability 

of mutton, becaufe he has not examined, in the fame way, other 
meats in their perfect ftate ; far lefs on what Keil fays of oyfters, as 
he himfelf was a valetudinarian, and confequently an unfit fubject 
for fuch experiments, and probably of a peculiar femapgrameat. 


f Having now finifhed the examination of Animal Food | in general, 
we come to the confideration of particular animals, of which much 
cannot be expected to be faid, after we have fo fully delivered our 
general principles. 


Animals are divided into fix clafles, the Quadrupediz, Aves, Am- 
phibia, Pifces, Infecia, Vermes. In my Catalogue I have entirely 
omitted the Amphibia, but thall fupply them in their proper place, 
The advantages of this divifion will be known to any one who con- 
fults the firft volume of Linneus’s great Sy/fema Nature. ‘That it 
fhould often contradict common language, is not to be wondered at, 
fince that arofe from a grofs fuperficial view of things. Linnzus, 
for the term Quadrupedia, now ufes that of Mammalia, on account of 
the former excluding the cetaceous.fifhes, which, although they 
have not four feet, have yet the other diftinguifhing properties of 
the Quadrupedia, an heart with two auricles and two ventricles, 
lungs with which they breathe alternately, penis intrans, and, be- 
' fides, are viviparous and lactiferous, &c. 


This clafs is fubdivided into different orders, and it feems doubt- 
ful whether any of them are rejected from our food; efculent 
animals, (if I may fay fo,) in different countries, being taken from 
every one of them. The Pecora are the order chiefly ufed here, 
and are diftinguifhed by being hoofed, ruminant animals, phytovo- 
rous, domeftic, tame, and generally horned. Thefe, from living 
on vegetables, are perhaps the moft proper food, and alfo from 

_ their being tame and domeftic. Of the Pecora, thofe more coni- | 
monly in ufe are the cow, fheep, goat, and deer or hart. In other 
| countries 
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countries the reft may be ufed, as the camel in Africa; and if the 
mufk-deer be taken in, we have then the whole order. 


COW KIND; BEEF, VEAL. 


This we ufe as others, in two different ways, young and old. 
Beef, compared with mutton, «is of a more firm texture, and lefs 
foluble, but I am perfuaded is equally alkalefcent, perfpirable, and 
nutritious: If, in the fouthern countries, it is not efteemed fo, it is 
on account of its imperfection there, as already obferved. With © 
regard to young and old foods, a great deal has been already {aid : 
I fhall confirm that here, with an obfervation on our ufe of veal, 
If we were purely to confider tendernefs of texture, the youngeft 
animals certainly would always be preferred; but you obferve, that 
we ufe veal at a certain age, and perhaps the reafon of it may be 
this; when an animal is very young, although its fibres, taken by 
themfelves are more tender, yet, on account of their great connec 
tion and complication, they are lefs foluble; whereas, in the fpace 
of a month or two, by proper nourifhment, the fibres come to be 
more and more feparated, a greater quantity of cellular fubftance is 
interpofed, and they are rendered more foluble and nutritious: 
Now, after this period, perhaps after the third month, the animal’s 
nature tends towards robuftnefs, firmnefs, and rigidity, becoming 
more fibrous again, and more difficuitly diffolved. When an animal 
is very young, we commonly have an averfion to it; the whole of 
it then is, as it were, afemifluid mafs, which we cannot take in fuf- 
ficient quantity, and which, from its watery confiftence, mutt be 
but little nutritious. 


’ SHEEP KIND; MUTTON, LAMB. 


Mutton has commonly been preferred to all the flefhes of qua- 
drupedes, and indeed, befides its being more jperfect, has the ad- 
vantage over them of being more generally fuited to different cli- 
matés; whereas beef, ¢. g..requires a very nice intermediate. fate, 

’ which 
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which it feems to enjoy chieflyin England; for although ‘we fupply 
what are reckoned the beft cattle, it is in their rich paftures they are 
brought to perfection. _ Now the fheepcan be brought to almoft the 
fame perfection in this bleak northern, as in the mild fouthern coun- 
tries. With regard to the difference between the young and old of 
this kind, the fame obfervations occur as under the former head. 
Lamb appears a more fibrous meat, and, upon that account, is lefs 
eafily foluble than veal. In this country, houfe-lamb is never reared 
to advantage. : 


GOATS. FLESH, KD. 

The goat, from its own nature, and from its exercife in queft of 
food, is of a firm fibrous texture, and, with all the advantages art 
can give it, of very difficult folution, and fo difufed in thofe countries 
where delicacy of food is introduced. Kid, from its natural rigidity, 


and the little care .beftowed on its feeding, has all the difadvantages 
of any young food in excels. | 


HART, CERVUS; VENISON. 


Cervus dama, or fallow deer, is that with Sehaeh we are beft 
acquainted; and ufe moft, known under the name of Venifon. 
This, from the nature of its economy, from its wild and exercifed 
ftate, and from being generally killed in the blood, is an alkalefcent 
fapid aliment, confidered as a very great delicacy, and, though an 
exercifed animal, of eafy digeftion. Its flefh approaches very near 
to that of the theep, Ente undoubtedly it is more an and alka 
lefcent. 


The flag, ot red deer, is another of the fame kind, fometimes ufed 
in food, and is a more intractable, robuft, and exercifed animal than 
the other, and confequently more infoluble. Perhaps there are others 
of the Cervus kind ufed in food, but I am not yet properly acquainted 
with them. 


After 
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_— After the Pecora is fet down in the Catalogue, after fome interval, 

the term Lepus, one of the genera of the Mammalia Glires of 
Linneus, comprehending the hare and rabbit, which, although 
their {pecific difference be {mall, yet differ a good deal in qualities as 
food. 

de A, Be Be 

This animal is much exercifed, and thereby acquires a great firm- 
nefs of fibres ; and, though fufficiently alkalefcent, and killed in the 
blood, is yet of difficult folubility. As the tendernefs of meats de- 
pends on the fucculency of the mufcular parts, the hare killed after 
along chace, when much of the oil of the body is abforbed, is much 
firmer and tougher than when killed in the feat. 


RA: B aoe, 


This animal is of very little exercife, moderately alkalefcent, and 
one of the white meats without vifcidity. Whether on thefe ac- 
counts, or fome particulars in its ceconomy, I have always found it 
one of the lighteft and moft foluble animal foods. 


Next Lepus, in the Catalogue, is placed the term, Sus, Hog. 


HOG; PORK... 


This animal is of a peculiar make, and difficultly reduced to 
any particular order, placed, however, among the Mammalia Beftie 
of Linnezus. It is the only domeftic animal that I know, of no 
ufe to man when alive, and therefore properly defigned for food. 
Befides, as loathfome and ugly to every human eye, it is killed 
without reluctance. The Pythagoreans, whether to preferve health, 
or on account of compaffion, generally forbid the ule of animal 
food, and yet it is alledged that Pythagoras referved the ufe of 
hogs fleth for himfelf. The Jews, the Egyptians, @c. and others 
in the warm countries, and all the Mahometans at prefent, reject 
the ufe of pork. It is difficult to find out the reafon of this, 

or 
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or of the precept given to fome of them, though commonly fuch as 
are not given without a particular one. The Greeks gave great 
commendations to this*food ; and Galen, though indeed that is ful- 
pected to be from’ a particular fondnefs, is every where full of it, 
The Romans confidered it as one of their delicacies ; and if fome of 
the inhabitants of the northern climates have taken an averfion to 
it, that probably arofe from the uncultivated ftate. of their country not 
being: able to rear it. Pork is of a.very tender ftructure, encreafed 
perhaps — from a peculiarity in its ceconomy, viz. taking on fas 
more readily than any other animal. Pork is a white meat_even in 
_its adult ftate, and { then gives out a jelly in very great quantity, On 
account of its little perfpirability and tendernefs, it is very nutritious, 
and was given for that intention to the athleta. With regard to its 
alkalefcency, no proper experiments have yet been made, but as is 
_ is of a gelatinous and fucculent, nature, it is probably lefs fo than 
~ many others. 


Many others of the Manmatia, or Quadrupeds; are ufed in different” 


countries, and it is not certain which of the Quadrupeds may be ex- 
. cepted from the rule. Thus the Tartars eat horfes, the Romans eat 
affes, dogs, rats, (ic. but of thefe, as we have no experience, little can 
be faid, though their qualities may probably be ‘tinderftood from the 
principles ee deliv ecg 


2 . 
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Wet now come to reaction the. Chat of Brrop s, mitieleie ais 


vided into fix orders, Accipitres, Pice, Anjires, Gralla, Galline, and 


Paferes. The Accipitres and Pwe are carnivorous Birds, and not 
ya by us, or indeed much by any nation in food. The other 


fuer: what are. chiefly ufed, of which we have begun” wis the 
alk 


n@, as the chief of our domeftic fowl ; and of thefe'the firft, viz. 


Gallus Gailinaceus, is comprehended by age under the general: 


name of Phafianus. ot. my ‘ 


5 | ~The: 
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The COCK, HEN, CHICKEN, rau CAPON, 


are entirely domeftic animals, there being no country, as far as I 
know, in which they are found wild. They take little exercife, 
live moftly on vegetables, though fometimes, indeed, they pick up 


~ 4nfeas, and are chiefly Geliciecd with grain. Hence they are a food 
of tender ftructure, eafy folution, little alkalefcency, and, as a white 


meat, gelatinous. .When very young, they are extremely vifcid, 
when old, tough and ligamentous fo that the proper time of ufing 
them is in a iidale Rate, beta aes thefe ah extremes, 7 i.é, when 
about a year old. ‘2 


A queftion herearifes aboutthe feeding of animals, it being doubted 
whether a crammed, or barn-door fowl, is preferable. Many of 


our modern arts of feeding, belides giving 4 more facculency and ten- | 
dernefs to the food, encreafe its alkaleicency : As giving fucculency, 


they are an improvement, but, as giving alkaleicency, a dangerous 


one, though even with that they make folution more ealy. Exercife, 


however, is neceflary to give perfection, for, by this means, the fat 


of the’ animal is. equally difperfed through the mufcular parts, - 


whereas, when the animal is fatted haftily, the fat is accumulated in 
a particular part, vzz. in the cellular texture, more ftri@ly fo called ; 


- fo that an exercifed animal of equal weight, ceteris si deuate with a 


fed one, is much Sony ee ee 


Pins 
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The next mtg mentioned i in the Catalogue, is” 


The MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO. 


another ar the Clee, under the generical name of Meleagris, The 


Meleagris Gallopavo, ot turkey, with regard to its qualities in food, 


- is entirely the fame as the preceeding, ya. equally tender, foluble, 


and alkale{cent, 


The 


~*~ 
Se 
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The riext bird we come ‘sagt is 


The PAVO ‘CRISTATUS, o PEACOCK, 


which is fomewhat of a white flefh, but firm and rigid, and partly 
from the coarfenefs of its texture, and partly from its not being pro- 
lific, is now properly enough negleéted. The Romans formerly 
ufed, but probably only for fhow, our Peacock as food. It was 
-remarked that the boiled Peacock would keep very long; but in this 
there is nothing extraordinary, as was imagined ; for the moft pu- 
treicent part of the food is the fluid, and this, by boiling, is ex- 
tracted, and,leaves only the folid fibres behind. Now, if what 


is called jerking of beef in the Wetft-Indies, or hand- roafting it, in ~ 


both which cafes the fluids are not fo accurately drawn out, have the 
effect of preferving meat for a confiderable time, how much greater 
mutt that effect be expected to be from the more rigid texture of the 
Peacock, exiuccated by boiling. 


PHEASANT. 


‘age 


Next the Peacock fhould have been infertedl the Pheafant, as it is 
the firft among the wild fowl; but becaufe Linneus has given Pha 
fiatius as his generical name for the Gallus Gallinaceus, &c. it was 
omitted: Here, however, it thall be mentioned, as it is in its 
proper place. The Pheafant is a wild fowl, is more exercifed, and 
hence, and from its living on the drier vegetables, and infects, more 
alkalefcent than the tame fowl, and alfo, from its being capable of 
oa is more foluble. 
aie wo 
- The five following Palos all to one genus, the Reed of, Linnzus. 
The two firit, 
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TETRAO PERDIX ef COTURNIX, i .e, the PARTRIDGE, and 
QUAIL, 


approach i in their nature to the tame fowl, a are more fnids ten~ 
der.and alkalefcent, the chief caule of difference refiding in the. alka- 
lefcency. : 


we 


"The three laft, v7z. : see 


= 


The LAGOPUS, TETRIX#UROGALLUS, 


as living more ‘on infeQs, are more alkalefcent than the, two former, 
much more fo than the tame fowl. 


. Ia following Ganeas. I have: omitted 


The GROUSE, o RED GAME, 


which, however, I meant to comprehend under the term Lagopus s 


although Linnaeus does not feem to be acquainted with our red ~ 


game, which, however, is the Lagopus of other Natufalifts, and 
the Lagopus altera Phnii. The qualities of thefe are very much in 
common. From its fize, rather than any real difference, is, I ima- 
gine, the black game thought more firm, tho’ perhaps, from its living 
on very high mountains, it is feldomer got young. I have men- 
tioned young focd as vifcid and gelatinous, but thefe of which we 
are {peaking-are not. fo, which is’ an exception to the general rule, 
and which I impute to the greater alkalefcency of the kind, 


-_ ANSERES. 
Next in order come t the Majirll of Linnaeus, which term may 
_ proper] y be tranflated Water Fowl. . . gre 
as Ps 
From their nature, the water fowl are much exercifed, and being 
generally 
te 
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generally carnivorous, are more allcalefcent than the tame ;. whether 
they are more fo than the wild fowl, is undetermined. | Certain 
however itis, that, whether from their lefs alkalefcency, or peculiar 


nature, they are lefS foluble than thefe; fo that if we here appre=— 


hhend a greater alkalefcency, we muft likewife fuppofe a greater 
vifcidity, Thich indeed they generally pofiefs more than the wild 
fowl. a3 


Linneus ufing Anferes for Se etre term, ufes tia for the 
goofe as well as duck; but, for fear of confounding you, I have 
avoided the feientific terms. , 


ANAS DOMESTICA, th TAME DUCK. 


Here Naturalifts commonly have, although different in their 
manner of living, confidered the tame and could animal as the fame: 
However that may Rola 3 in natural hiftory, we muft make a diffe. 
rence in their qualities, as food, The wild duck is more alkalef- 
cent, more tender, and more eafily diffolved than the tame, and, 
in general, “this difference takes place between wild and tame ani- 


_ mals, if they are taken at a fuitable age and proper feafon. Old 


animals are generally more alkalefcent and more eafily foluble than - 


the young: Many animals, however, are not vifcid when young, 
fo that, in this cafe, the rule is contradicted. - All wild animals too, 
differ according to the feafon, either from the time of their molting 
or the quantity of food they then get. — ae 


% 


_. The next mentioned, is . a eee 


P P es 
' ANAS MOSCHATA, o MUSCOVY DUCK, 


which feems to be of the fame qualities with the former, but 
fomewhat of a more firm and lefs tender texture. Firft when thefe 
* “were 


° 
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were known here, they were reared with very great care, but are 
now more ona neglected. 


Of the Bofchus major, or Wild Duck, we have alia {poken,, 
under the das domeftica. We go onto the others meationed in 
the Catalogue. >. i. 


The QUERQUEDULA, ot TEALE, 


is very much of the nature ot the wild duck, and is the moft tender 
and alkalefcent, the leaft vifcid and moit favoury of this kind. 


ANSER DOMESTICUS, TAME GOOSE. 


This is no lefs alkalefcent than the duck, is manifettly lefs vifcid,, - 
but of a firmer texture; its folution, however, is not fo conftant, 
depending more on a difference of ftomach. | 


CoP GON’'U'S, SOW ANE 


In food, this is now very rarely ufed ;+in its young ftate, it is by 
far the moft rigid of any of their order: It is of difficult manduca- 
tion, and fo far as texture can occation that of difficult folution in 


the ftomach. 
Here I might have info a great many more of the ANsERINE: 


tribe, but I was not fo well acquainted with them as to point out 
their difference ~ They are all wild, and,’ from their ceconomy or 


food, we may judge of their qualities. As living on fith, they are 


_vifcid andaikalefcent. 1 have ict down two, the Pelicanus Baffanus, 
or Solan Goofe, and the Alcatorda, the Murret, or, in England, the hs 
Roe — +44 ferve for the reft. 
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This is one of the moft alkalefcent foods we ufe'here. It is an 
animal much exerciled, and, _when old, infoluble, but, when 
young, it 38 very eafily foluble, and when it agrees with the fto- 
mach may be taken in large proportion, even in weak ones, as I 
: myfelf have experienced, and though alkalefcert, gives little in- 
convenience on that account. It is eonimeyly talked of asa whet 
to the appetite 5 but this muft not be taken ferioufly, although, in-~ 
deed, it is of remarkably eafy folution. All this illuftrates what has 
been faid on the folubility of food depending on its alkalefcency ; 
and hence, in fome meafure, may be underftood the qualities of 
other fea fowl ufed in diet. 


G BeA’ Lag 


The Grati#, the next clafs I am to mention, are much cons 


| ne&ted with the former,’as being aquatic birds, though not always 


fwimmers or divers. They live often in marfhy grounds, catching 
fith, infects, &c. “They have been called Limofuga, or Mud- 
fuckers, but improperly, as they take up the earth only as it con- 
‘tains infects, or agitate it with their bills to bring up worms. For 
walking in marthy places they are provided withelong legs, called 
gralle, from their likenefs to thofe fticks on which people fome= 
times walk, whence their gradus gralatorius. Ihave fet down a 


‘number of different genera. Ardea, the Heron, and Bittern; Sco- 


lopax, the Woodcock, Snipe, and Curlew; Tringa, the Lapwing, 
in Scotland the Teachat, and Peafeweep, and Grey Plover; Cha- 
radrius, the Green Plover; Hematopus, the Sea Pye; Fulica, the 
Coot; Rallus the Rail, in Scotch the Corncraig; O7zis, the Buf- 
tard, with a view to their qualities as aliment, I fhall Pa with 


” The OTIS. 


It is doubtful whether this ought to be ranked with the other 
Graila, it being a land animal, living on grain, and rather, I 
believe, 
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believe, fhould have been kept with the Ga/linz. Its fieth approaches: 
to that of the partridge, and its qualities are much the fame with | 
thofe of the wild fowl of the Galline. 


I confider the Ratuus as likewife belonging to the Gallina, 
though, indeed, a {pecies of it, the Rallus aquaticus, more evidently 
belongs to the Gralle. In many countries they are confidered as 
Quails ; and in Italy called the King of thefe, IJ Re di Qvally. 
With exception of thefe two all the reft ftland properly in the fame 
order; but, from certain circumftances, are ey SN qualities, 
viz. being inland or “not, Se, 


* 


~ Of the inland kind belonging to the Scolopax, are 


oe Lhe) AVO4).D.C. OC Ki cand SNIPE, 


which, although infe@tivorous, appear to be lefs alkalefcent, ae a 


tender flructure, approaching to the white meats of the gallinaceous 
"Kinds 


Here may be illuftrated what we have faid of exercife produeing 
firmnefs. The Woodcock is obliged to fly much about, while the 


. Partridge walks more and flies lefs. Hence it is obferved, that the 


wing of the Woodcock is always very tough, while that af the Par- 
tridge is very tender ;- and, on the contrary, the leg of the Wood- 
cock is very tender, while that of the Partridge is very tough. 


_ Hence the proverb, Give the Woodcock the Partridge wings, he 


will be the moft delicate of birds. 
aie -CURLE W. 
This alfo belongs to the Sedlopiins but living on fithes, and at 


fea, is very alkalefcent, and approaches in quality to the Solan 


Goofe. 
we 


we Ral Neo ea , 


The Tringa are more alkalefcent than the Woodcock, but lefs fo 
than the Scolopaces, who live on fith, as being inland birds. A 
difference 
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difference occurs in the fpecies, the Lapwing ufing its wings much, 
being of a firmer texture; while the Grey Siete taking lefs exer= 
cife, is more foluble. 5 . 


« 


The CHARADRIUS, o GREEN PLOVER, 


is much more alkalefcent than the Woodcock or Snipe. 


— 


2 Next come | 
The ARDEA, HERON, and BITTERN. 


Thefe are of a firmer texture than thofe we have mentioned, 
and, when old, are of little ufe. In their young ftate they. are 
commonly fat, fufficiently foluble, alkalefcent,.and of exquifite 
relith. It would be worth while to examine accurately.the qua- 
lities of the Heron and Bittern, as we fhould then-know what dif- 
_ ference followed from animals of the fame genus living on fith or on 
infects. 

. , 

'Thofe which remain of the Grall@ are entirely fea fowl. The 
Hemotapus, or Sea Pye, and the Fulica, or Coot, with the Curlew, 
which we have mentioned under Scolopax;, are more alkalefcent 
than the other Gralla, approaching in their nature to, the Solan 
Goofe. 


We now come to the Aves PAsseres of Linneus, of which we 
have a very great variety. I have only fet. down four of the genera, 
which feem to me to be the chief. It is difficult to fay whether they 
have common qualities: Enquiry would: probably fhew us fome 
difference, as they were Beye or infectivorous. | 


The Gs Seyi, ot Piceon Krwp, are hot and alkalefcent from 
much exercife, perhaps more fo than any other of thefe who live on 
grain. When young, they are tender, and of eafy folution. 


T With 
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_ With regard to the {maller birds, the 4/auda, Turdus, © Emberiza; 
_the Lark, Thruth, and Yellow Hanmer ;. of thefe I have but little 
experience, and of many more which are comprehended under thefe 
generical terms. ‘There is probably a difference, according to their 
exercife and food. I fhall only fay, that when taken at SPR age: 
they are tender, fucculent, and alkalefcent,. 


~ I mentioned Gotan my indice of the Ampurzia, which it 
is here proper to fupply 5. as they are of a middle nature between: 
birds and fifh, the meaning of the term is doubtful. It is com- 
monly applied to animals who live both on’ water and Jand, and fo: 
‘includes both birds and beafts; Linneus’s diftinQion is.this > The: 
Beaftsand Birds havea heart with-two’auricles and two ventricles, :a 
warm® blood, and lungs: which breathe oalternately.; »whereas the 
Amphibia have a heart: with one auricleand one. ventricle, .a cold 
‘blood, and lungs. which breathe a ah ica at are divided into 
three orders,, . 


The genie Fo hee ped gn baa & NANTES. 


Of the Repriiia there z are three genera eifiployed i in food, ‘the: 
. Tefludo, Tortoife, the Lacerta, Lizard, and the Rana, F rog. 
Le St Ug. ot Rey 1,6 oe 

Of this thére are feveral {pecies ufed in food. The green Turtle 
is now become a famous delicacy...’ It-is of a:peculiar nature; having 
its fat of a green colour, of a remarkable odour, affecting the urine 
and {weat, the colour.of which laftis-alfo altered.. From this.it 
has been fuppofed of peculiar qualities. From. its odour, &c. it might 
be medicated, but thefe have no effe& on its qualities as nutriment. 
From fome particulars in its ceconomy, from its little motion, and. 
its living on vegetables, itis lefs alkalefcent than any of. its kind, of 
a very’ gelatinousnature, and highly nutritious. 


OF 
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(Of the numerous Lacerte there are few employed in food. There 
is only of which I remember, the Guana of the Weft Indies. This - 
is thereefteemed a great delicacy, and of tender texture. From pe- 
culiar antipathy againft the animal, weet 4 in that cotintry, I could 
not examine its qualities. 


As to the F ROG, one of its fpecies is ufed in France, the Raza 
@efeulenta. 1am ignorant-of its qualities for want of particular expe- 
riences ‘As far as. we can depend on Geoffroy, this animal, from 
affording little volatile falt; feems not very alkalefcent, nor, from 
others of Mr. Geoffroy’s experiments, very gelatinous. Bat, confi- 
dering the clafs to which it belongs, and from any {mall examination 


I myfelf have made of it, it would feem in its nature to Bie a to 
the mend and Goarias | tis eA 


be inel th ov >: P E ia | 
Of the ipsa Jfarpentes, I know only one fpecies ufed in food, 
namely, the Viper. It. is ftill uncertain whether this is to.be confi- 
dered as food or medicine. It has been much talked of | in the Taft 
intention, though, in my opinion, it can have little power as fach ; = 
for medicines are fuch bodies as alter the fyftem Suddenly, without 
being conqutred by it. Now Vipers are commonly ufed in broths, 
and prove very nuiritious, being continued for a /ength of time. 
Neither, indeed, #s its volatile falt, which has been efteemed a 
famous remedy, different from that of other animals. Upon all | 
which accounts I conclude.that its virtues, as medicine, muft only 
be in confequence of its nutritious quality. As a food, from 
Geofiroy’ s experiments, I perceive it is fufficiently foluble, approach- 
ing in this, and the quantity of j juices it affords, ‘to Quadrupeds 5 
and to Fifhes, in the gelatinous nature of thefe juices. Like all the 
Amphibia, it is of an: intermediate nature between Quadrupeds and 
Fith, though in its qualities approaching more to the latter, 
I told you that, for want of other principles, I determined the 
pees of animal fubftances from the ‘quantity of volatile fale 
. T 2 they 
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they afford. The Viper, as affording lefs of this, I conclude to be 
lefs alkalefcent than Quadrupeds or Birds. 


As in Natural Hiftory we obferve one kind by infenfible degrees. 
pafling into another, fo here the Amphibia connect the Quadrupeds 
and Fifhes. Of thefe the Reptiles, on the one hand, approaching 
to Quadrupeds ; while the Serpentes, on the other, come nearer to 
the Fithes. There is ftill another order of the Amphibia, viz. the. 
Nantes, the fame which formerly went under the name of the Car- 
tilaginous Fithes. Ihave marked three of thefe at the end of the 
Fifhes, viz. the Petromyzon, or Lamprey ; the Raza batis,or Thorn- 
back ; in Scots, Scate; and the ecipenfer Sturio, or Sturgeon. 
There are two or three more genera belonging to this order; and 
>the Squalus, or Shark kind, is fometimes ufed in food. I faid they 
were formerly claffed with the fifhes; but Linnzus, confidering 
that in their fkin, lungs, organs of generation, and that in their 
being viviparous, &c, they approached to the Amphibia, has very 
properly ranked them in this clafs. With refpec&t, however, to 
their qualities as food, they are little different from the Fithes, 
though indeed I fhould fuppofe they approached to the other 4- 
phibia. They afford a more gelatinous food than any of the Qua- 
drupeds, or Amphibia, and probably are more nutritious. As to 
their alkalefcency, from the quantity of volatile falt they afford, I 
conclude they are lefs alkalefcent than the animals above mentioned, 
and more fo than the Fifhes. 


is 
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After faying fomewhat on the QuADRUPEDs, Birps, and 
AmpurBia, I come to the Fisu kind. Ihave only fet down thofe 
which are commonly ufed, though in England perhaps more may 
be ufed. The firft of thefe in the Catalogue is the Genus of the 
Salmo, of which there are fix fpecies. Salmo falar, the common 
Salmon; Salmo trutta, is the river Trout; in Scots, the bourn Trout ; 
Solna hucho, in the North of England, bull Trout; in Scotland the 

Lochleven 


on 
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Lochleven Trout ; Salmo eperlanus, the Smelt; in Scots, the Sper- 
ling; Salmo thymallus, the Grayling, or Umber, which is not 
known here; Salmo Alpinus, the Charr, which lives, i in the 
coldeft water in which any animal will live. After thefe fol- 
lows in the Catalogue another genus, the Cyprinus, of which 
eight are mentioned; Cyprinus barbus, the Barbel; Carpio, the 
Carp; Gobio, the Gudgeon; Tinca, the Tench; Cepbalus, the 
Chub; Rutilus, the Roch; dlburnus, the Bleak; Brama, the 
Bream. After thefe is mentioned the genus of the Perca, of 
which the Perca fluviatilis, or common Perch, After this 
comes again the Gadus, of which fix are mentioned, Aglefinus, 


' * Haddock 3 Merlangus, Whiting; Morhua, a Cod; Molva, Ling ; 


Virens, in Scotland, Greenback; Callarias, in Scotland, the Codling, 
or Redware, though of this 1am not certain. After thefeis the - 
Cyclopterus lumpus, the Lump Fifh, .or Sea Owl ; in Scots, the 
Cock Paddle. Next to this follows in order the Scomber Scombrus, 
the Mackarel ; Scomber Thynnus, the Tunny, or Spanith Mackarel ; 
Trigla cuculus, the Red Gurnard; Mugil, the Mullet; and Ejox 
Lucius, the Pike. Next to thefe come the Clupea, of which four 
ate fet. Clupea harengus, the Herring; which I do not know if 
the Pilcher be the fame fpecies ; Sprattus, the Sprat ; ; in Scots, the 
Garvey ; Encrajicolus, the Anchovy; ofa, the Shad. After the 
foregoing are fet down the Pleuroneéfes, of which five are marked ; 
_ Flefus, the commnn Flounder ; Solea, the Sole ; Plateffa, the Plaife, 
Maximus, the Turbot ; Hypogloffus, the Holibut. In England, 
what is called the Holibut, is in Scotland the Turbot, et ¢ con- 
trario. 


Before we come to the Amphibia Nantes, which were placed here 
~as formerly ranked among the Cartilaginous Fifhes, are fet down 
Ammodites, the Sand Eel; Murena Anguilla, the common Eel ; 
Murena Conger, the Sea Eel ; and by miftake, as preeotee an ali« 
ment, ac aah the Sea Wolf. 


Of 
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OF QUALITIES of FISHES in general 


“Their texture is, generally more tender than isu of Fieth, vid 
they have nothing of a fibrous ftru@ure. | With refpe@ to their 
Solution, “after all, the matter does not feem determined; for from 
Geoffroy’s experiments it appears, that they give lefs foluble matter 
out of the body than fiefh. It is however very probable, that the 
powers of our ftomach, ‘the fermentation which is excited there, 
exceeds greatly any power we can apply out of the body; and, fo 
far as we are able to judge, they are of more eafy folution than 
Fleth meats. Broths, however, of Fithes do not form into a jelly, 
though there is fomewhat gluey and vifcid, which, like the young: 
meats, makes them tong retained’in the ftomach;. yet,” after all, I 
do not find, that evén in this cafe of their longer’ retention and dif 
ficult perfpirability, that by. fuminant men, if I “ fo call i a 
they are fo often brought up as other foods, | 


The a kalefcency of Rithes feems lefs than ee of Meats, their. 
putrefadtion beings flower, and their yield of volatile alkali eee 
There is in the folution of this food fomething particular, which is 
not yet properly enquired into. We ufe oil or butter fometimes: 
with our vegetable aliment, oftner with meats, but more frequently 
till, and in-greater quantity, with Fifhes. This certainly, if pro- 
perly underftood, would throw fome light on folution of this ali- 

ment, as it feems to bea rule faliowiéd from fome inftigation of 
“intting, rather than precept of reafon. I formerly {poke of the 
_fiimulus given to the ftomach by the alkalefcency of meats, which, 

at the fame time, I told you might be produced by vifcidity and - 
long. retention there. Inthe fith kindethis is more remarkable, 
they being a very fhort time in the ftomach before they produce 
heat, fever, thirft, and fometimes eflorefcences over the whole 


furface of the body, 


You will eafily fee, from the difficulty of giving the general qua- 


lities of fifhes, how little you can we sas to be faid on particulars. 
In 
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In order to the underftanding the qualities of Fithes, they have 
been confidered as differing in being River or Sea Fith, Saxatiles or 
* Limofe, i.e. thofe living in gravelly bottoms, or fuch as, like the 
Lamprey, lie at the bottom, in the mud, &c. But in neither of thefe 
divifions do I find any certain foundation for afcertaining the difference 
of Fithes as aliment. Dr. Cheyne was extremely fond of the 
diftin@ion by Colour, the White being fuppofed lefs ftimulant, and 
the Red more fo. In Birds and Quadrupeds this, indeed, will hold’; 
but there are, except the Salmon, few Fifhes but whatare of a wile. 
colour; fo that this diftinGtion will go but a little way. As we found 
a difference in other aliment from a difference. of food, the fame 
would feem to take place in Fithes, all of whom are moftly carni- 
vorous ; nor does any difference in the kind of animals they eat feem 
to make any difference in their qualittes : The Perch, e. g. who * eats 
mites, fifhes, infects indifferently, and. all of them rapacioufly, and 
indeed, befides, water fow], Gc. is not more alkalefcent than thofe 
who live on infeéts alone, &c. Nor indeed are they to be diftinguifhed 
entirely “from. their different genera, though that indeed comes 
neareft the truth of any other of the diftin¢tions. Now we proceed. 
to ‘the eee ee ” 

ae gf a 
# i s AL MfOoN. 
- Moft of this genus are fuviatiles, or dacuftres, of a tender fubftance,. | 
fufficiently fucculent and nourifhing. They are alfo alkalefcent and 
heating, and efflorefcences, Sec. are as frequent from them as any 
other fith. The red kind are of a higher relith and alkalefcgncy,. 
the white are foft and gelatinous, Here I may obferve, that Lin- 
nus feems to have forgot what are called our Salmon Trout, which: 


are undoubtedly more fe olatidias and.alkalefcent, and leis. gelatinous: 
than thofe of the white kind. ka 


¥ 
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This genus is of greater variety than the. former, drier, and lefs 
tendinous,.lefs fapid and heating, and among. the fithes of a nature: 
little gelatinous.. | To 
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To thefe in nature approaches the Perch, which is of firm texture, 
but tender fubftance, eafily foluble, not glutinous, heating, or res 
markably ftimulant. . 


GG: heap Us; 


Thefe are Sea Fithes, and thofe of them we are beft acquainted 
with are the Whiting, Haddock, and Cod. ‘Thefe give a gradation 
in. tendernefs, glutinofity, and ftimulus to the fyftem, the ea being 
the firmeft, moft vifcid, and heating of the three. 


Fithes are often diftinguifhed as being more or lefs fquamous, All 
thofe we have mentioned are the fcaly kind. The Amphibia and Eel 
kind have no fcales. ‘The Flounder is intermediate betwixt the two. 
The fquamous are univerfally lefs glutinous than thofe without {cales, 
eafier mifcible in: the ftomach, aSHeh lefs nutritious. Before the 
fquamous I fet down > | 
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The Lumpus Fith is remarkably Re without otis ap- 
proaching in quality to the Eel, and remarkably nutritious to them 
who ufeit. The Mackarel is a drier fubftance and lefs nutritious ; — 
. the ‘Tunny is mentioned here inadvertently, as it is only known in the 
the Mediterranean, and is there faid to be more fucculent and nu- 
tritious than the common Mackarel. 

* 


*TRIGLA CUCULUS, RED GURNARD. 


This is a remarkable fapid Fith, of the white kind, faid to be 
confiderably nutritious, and much valued in thofe places where it is 
ufed, fe . 


MUG DL, MULE ET. 


Iam not certain if our Mullet be the Mugil of the Romans: Tt 
certainly hhas not the exquifite relith for which they valued theirs, 
| and 
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and feems to sil be of a middle between the Carp eit Haddock,’ em 
lefs dry thafi the one, and more fucculent than ‘the i It is 
fufficiently foluble and nutritious, . 


ipl Ox Eevee ht ws! the PIK E£. 


_ This, though rapacious and carnivorous, is yet a dry, little oily and 
little alkalefcent food, and one of the leaft heating of any we take. 
in. We mutt fuppofe, then, confidering thefe qualities of this fith; 

that there is fomewhat “peantiar in their economy which gives rife 
to them. 


C’E U PR ’R,. 


All this: genus, comprehending the Herring, &e. are of an: oily, 
fucculent nutritious nature, in. their heating quality being next:to 
the Salmon, quickening the pulfe to a confiderable degree. 


‘PLEURONECTES, the FLOUNDER KIND. 


This genus comprehends feveral.fpecies: They are all of a tender, 
oily, fucculent nature, more glutinous than the preceding, but lefs. 
fo than the following. They are fet down according to their qua-. 
lities, the Flounder and Soal more tender, the Turbot and urges 
more glutinous. — 


Eee KIND. 


Some ak are, e. without byltano much of the fame quality with 
the Viper, vifcid, nutritious, and difficultly per{pirable ; by long re- 
tention in the ftomach, heating and oppreffive. As to the different 
fpecies, Iam not in‘ a condition to afcertain the difference. 


IN SE re Te A 
This is a clafs little thought of as food. In fome countries the 
Locufts and Grafshoppers are ufed as food, I can fay nothing 
¥ ip os 3 of 


= 
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“of the Grafshopper, but that it approaches in nature. to the Shrimp. 


The whole. of the Crab kind, although different in;their clafs, 
approach in their quality to Fifhes in not being eafily diffolved by. 
decodtion, to the Amphibia in giving a jellied broth, and again to the 
Fifhes in ftimulating: the fyftem., They afford little volatile alkali, 
and to fome are a very peculiar finvlus, producing heat, anxiety, 
and fever. ‘The three mentioned in the Catalogue are, Cancer 
Pagurus, the Crab; Cancer Gammarus, the Shrimp; Gairer STH » 
the Lobfter. 


VERMES, 
Thefe were formerly confounded partly- with the Fithes; for the 
reafons of clafling them feparately, vide Linnaeus, vol. I. Syftema 
Nature: They are of five orders, two: only of which are ufed’ as 


aliment; the Mollufca and Teflacea. Of the Mollufea, the firft 
fpecies in the Catalogue is the Sepia Lokge, in Scotland, the Stock=". 


_ ing Fifh; in England, the Ink Fifth. With regard to its qualities, it 


has none but what is common to it with the reft of the Vermes. 
Of the Te/facea I have only fet down fuch as are found on our fhores, 
and give for them Linnzus’s trivial names. After the Sepza, I have 
fet down eleven of the Vermes, viz. Patella vulgata, Limpet, 
Papfhell ; Helix Pomatia, the Garden Snail; Buccinum undatum,. 
the Welk; in Scotland, the Bakky; Yurbo littoreus, Periwinkle; 
in North of Scotland, the Black Welk; the Razor, in England ; 
Cardium edule, the- Cockle.;, Cardium echinatum, prickly Cockle; — 
Venus Chione, Gawky .in Scotland ; Offrea maxima, Scallop ; Clam. 
in Scotland ; O/frea edulis, common Oytter ; Adyta/us edulis, common 
Mutcle. | 


The qualities of the whole of the Vermes is nearly the fame. 
They are of a more tender texture than any other Animal Food, 


- and thus would feem to be of very eafy folution: But they afford, 


perhaps, the moft vifcid gluten of any of the Animal Foods, by 
this means affe@ the mixture in the flomach, and’ more the laft. 
digeition, 
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digeftion, by which they are with very great difficulty expelled, 
By this means they are among the nourifhing of Animal Foods ; 
and though as Animal Subftances they are alkalefcent, yet they are 
among the leaft fo, and leaft heating to the fyftem, 


Sepia loligo & Solen filiqua, or Spout, appear to poflefs nothing but 
the common qualities of the Vermes. 


The four firft mentioned of the Te/facea are Univalves, and the ani- 
mal inhabiting them of the fame genus; the laft four are Biva/ves, 
and the animal inhabiting them of the fame genus, in all called, by 
Naturalifts, Tethys; fo that really we have only two animals to 
treat of. . With regard to the fnail, it has the general qualities of 
the Worms in a high degree, of a tender texture, eafily foluble, 
but vifcid and imperfpirable. ‘The Garden Snail is not known here 
as food, but in fome of the fouthern countries it is reckoned a deli- 
‘cacy, and very nourifhing food. “Our own {nails are fometimes 
boiled in milk and employed as a medicine in hetic cafes, and I © 
myfelf have feen remarkable advantage from them where there were 
no ulcerations, they foon recruiting the emaciated habit; butin 
cafe of ulcerations, thefe, as well-as all other animal food, are very 
improper. A remarkable inftance of the nutritious quality of Snails 
appears in the famine, which happened in this country about fixty 
years ago, of two girls being found to be remarkably nourifhed 
from {nails alone, while others of the poorer fort were meagre and 


half-ftarved. 

With regard to the other genera, they are more commonly em- 
ployed, but feem to be lefs tender, and nnesetate, perhaps, lefs 
nutritious. 

Bry ns LOVE ES, 

Of the Bivalves, the moft common is the common Oyfter: It is 

among the few Anima! Foods we take"in raw, and in that {tate can 


be taken in much larger proportion, and more ealily digefted, than 
U 2 when 


my 
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when drefled. Keil and San@torius both agree in calling it a food of 
flow perfpirability.. Keil fays it retards perfpiration of other food; 
but this I confefs Ido not underftand. On this account they are 
nutritious, and, though long retained, as little heating as any to the 
a 


The reft of the Brvalves are lefs foluble and tender; fome of them 
are faid to be fomewhat poifonous, as the Mufcle and Limpet, but 
in what part of them this refides I cannot tell; fomething, however, 
. is always rejected. | : teat | 


EGGS of BIRDS. 


Thefe might have been fet down after the Birds, but, -as they 
are fomewhat analogous to the laft mentioned food, I have placed 
them here. It is obvious, from their nature and ufe in the nous 
rifhment of the fetus, that they contain a larger proportion of pure 
. nutriment than any other aliment, as they give no feces; for every : 

other kind of animal food has fome of its juices gone farther to 
putrefaction than the albumen, whichis extra@ed in our ftomach, 
ean are depofited in that form. After all, Eggs are not’ of eafy 

digeftion, and, from the proportion of nourifhment they’ afford; 
cannot be taken in large quantity. Whether the difficulty of di- 
geftion i in Eggs refides naturally j in the vifcidity of the albumen, or, 
in the coagulated ftate in which we take it in, is a queftion ; it 
feems at leait to be encreafed by coagulation, as the hardeft Egg is 
moft difficult of digeftion. I do not think the infolubility refides in 
the Yolk, as fome have fuppofed, for I-have known perfons reje& 
the White, and live on the Yolk entirely, which is of different qua- 
lities and defigned for an after-food, I have already mentioned 
the infelubility of the, c/bumen ovi out of the body, by heat, Gc. and 
faid it could only depend on fermentation. Eggs approach to the 
Vermes in vifcidity ‘and difficult perfpirability.; they are lefs alkalef- 
cent than Fleth, fome of whofe juices have always. proceeded too 
far. A proof of the little alkalefcency of Eggs, is from their being 


fhe Animal Food leaft apt to pall. Some have fuppofed bad qua- 
“ Uipleme 
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lities, but [know no inftance of any: They are fometimes noxious 
to certain perfons,, but this we mutt explain from an idiofyncrafy. 
; : 
This is all that occurs on the fubject of Egos. I fhould next go 
on to confider medicines, but, before that, fhall recapitulate a little 
what_has been faid on the fubje€t of Aliment. From the whole 
you will perceive, that Aliment is divided into Vegetable and Animal, 
and that Milk is of an intermediate nature between both, acefcent as 
the vegetable, but not liable to its noxious acefcency ; nourifhing as 
the Animal, though not liable to its noxious alkalefcency. The acef- 
cent Vegetable Aliment feems abfolutely neceflary to the human 
eeconomy, and there are none of the human fpecies but. what em- 
ploy it. How far we could difpenfe with Animal Food is uncertain ; 
it feems rather ufefal: than neceflary, in order to give great ftrength, 
and for fubfiftence and long duration of life little proper. Farther, 
the Vegetable Aliment is never hurtful, except in the prime via, 
and in thefe only of the difeafed: Its effeéts never appear. in the 
blood-veffels.. On’ the contrary, Animal Food, which is more 
nourifhing, eafily goes to excefs, and expofes to danger, readily, by 
its alkalefcency, laying the foundation of difeafes, and as well as its 
other qualities, : e. 9. cor aenne obefity, and putrefcent acrimony. 


EFFECTS of ALIMENT. on the MIND. 

It is plain the delicacy -of feeling, livelinefs of imagination, quick. 
nefs of apprehenfion, ,and acutenefs of judgment more frequently 
accompany a weak ftate of the body. True it is, indeed, that the 
fame {tate is liable to timidity, fluétuation and doubt, while the {trong 
have that fteadinefs of judgment, and firmnefs of purpofe which are 
proper for the higher and more active fcenes of life. The moft va- 
luable ftate of the Mind, however, appears to refide in fomewhat 
lefs firmnefs and vigour of body. Vegetable Aliment, as never over= 
diftending the veffels, or loading the fyftem, never interrupts the 
ftronger exercife of the Mind, while the heat, fulnefs, and weight 
of Animal Food is an enemy to its activity. Temperance, then, 
does not = much confiit in the quantity, for that always will be. 

regulated 
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regulated by our appetite, as in the quality, vz. a large proportion 
of Vegetable Aliment. So much in general. Vegetable Aliment 
confifts of fugar and oil, both feparately nutritious, but in that ftate 
liable to difadvantages. Sugar is of difficult affimilation, efpecially 
if its acid isevolved; as then, like the recent fruits, it will be a pro- 
per fubje&t for the vinous fermentation. Oil is more difficultly 
mixed, and oily foods more fo in proportion, as that is more feparate. 
“The Farinacea, where the oil and fugar are intimately blended, are 
the moft perfect of Vegetable Aliment, and of thefe.the Cerealia, as 
you will now eafily know from their qualities. 


Animal food differs in alkalefcency and vifcidity. The Quadru- 
peds and Birds are the moft alkalefcent, the Fifhes and Vermes the 
moft vifcid. Alkalefcency feems to depend on the heat of the ani- 
mal. The Quadrupeds and Birds have the greateft heat, the Fithes 
and worms leaft. A farther proof of the lefs alkalefcency of Fithes 
is, that with Animal Food we are conftantly led by inftiné to take in 
Vegetable Aliment. ‘The fame inftin@ has never led us to take it 
in with Fifhes. . For experiment fake, I have fometimes taken Ap- 
ples along with Fifth, and found them to difturb digeftion. The 
fleth of Quadrupeds and Birds is, on account of its alkalefcency, 
more eafily diffolved, and fooner affimilated into blood, giving eafieft 
nourifhmentand ftrength, while on the fame account it is wifely or- 
dained that it is fooner expelled. Fifhes and worms, on account of 
their vifcidity, are more difficultly diffolved and affimilated, retained 
longer in the fyflem, and only heating from their retention, and thus 
even accumulating the fluids, and affording nourifhment to the folid 
parts. 


ON 
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ON T H : | 
VIRTUES oF MEDICINES. 


AVING finithed the fubje& of Aliments, I proceed in the 

next place to confider Medicines. As introductory to this, I 

think it neceflary to tell you the manner of inveftigating their 
virtues. As the foundation of what I have to fay on this, I thall take 
the following Canon from Linnzus, in his Materia Medica: Syfte- 
mate, Qualitate, et Experientia eruitur omnis ufus Plantarum. 


What he here applies to Vegetables, will, in fome meafure, fuit the 
other Kingdoms. ‘The two firft qualities he explains more fully in 
his Philofophia Botanica, where he employs the term Fruéification, 
which is the fame with the term Sy/fem ; for, according to the fruc- 
tification, are plants fyftematically difpofed. In giving the qualities 
of Aliment, I have often alluded to its place in Natural Hiftory, and 
fhall be obliged hereafter to do fo more in giving the qualities of 
Medicine. This method of inveftigating the virtues from the Bota- 
nical Divifions, was long fince ftarted by Hoffman, in his treatife 
De compendiofo methodo, Sc. and before bim by our countryman Dr, 
Blair, in the Phrlofopbical Tranfactions, Sc. The Botanical Rules are, 
however, far from being general ; but, as far asthey go, they ferve 
‘very well for analogy, asd it is on this account we fhall often have 
recourfe to them. But before you can be acquainted with thefe 


Rules, it will be neceflary to give you an idea of Method in Natural 
Hiftory in general. : : 


ig2 THE APPLICATION OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Method in Natural Hiftory in general, is that by which a pro- 
duétion of Nature being prefented, we can proceed to know how it 
can be diftinguifhed from all other productions of Nature, and the 
name by which Writers have diftinguifhed it, in order that, by this 
means, we may arrive at a knowledge of its nature, qualities, and 
virtues. This is done by colleGting natural produétions into King- 
doms, Claffes, Orders, Genera, and Species. As. to the farft divi- 
fion, if a fubject were prefented to me, in which I could obferve no: 
proper organization, no. difference between the containing and con- 
tained parts, I would conclude it to be of the Mineral or Foffile 
Kingdom. A Foffile alfo has no appearance of the vita multiplicata, 
or power of propagating its like. But if there be a difference be- 
tween the containing and contained parts, and if it have the power 
of multiplying itfelf, I conclude it is either of the Animal, or Vege= 
table Kingdom. Again, to diftinguith thefe, if I find the fubjec: 
fixed, or, when moved, to have no locomotive power, or arbitrary 
means of moving itfelf, I conclude our fubje& to be Vegetable; for 
Animals are organized bodies, endued with vita multiplicata and a 
locomotive power, or, if fixed, have the arbitrary power of moving 
their parts, Thefe are the largeft collections, and are called: 
Kinepoms. : ae 4 at aa 


Each of thefe is again Galdicided into Claffes, &c. In order to give 
a notion of thefe, it will be eafieft to take examples from the Animal 
Kingdom; as with that you muft, in fome meafure, be already ac- 
~ quainted. The Animal Kingdom is. divided into fix Claes. Lin=’ 
neus has firft attempted a divifion of them into three; from the. 
ftruéture of their heart, and the heat and colour of the blood. 
The firft have a heart of two ventricles, and two auricles, and a warm 
red blood ; the fecond have a heart of one ventricle, and one auricle, 
with a cold red blood; the third have’ a heart of one auricle; and: 
one ventricle, with a cold white blood, or, as Linnzus calls it, fanies. 
If we were to examine thefe ftrictly, I believe they would not an- 
fwer fo well; fo I rather chufe to take the fix fubdivifions; viz 
Mammaha, Aves, Amphibia, Pijces, Infeéa, Vermes, , 


1. The 
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1. The Mammalia have a heart with two auricles, and two ven- 
tricles, with a warm red blood, are neceflarily breathing, having 
their refpiration. alternate, fucceeding in a fhort time ; maxille incum- 
bentes, or jaws laid horizontally on each other, in oppotition to thofe 
which open laterally, and thefe jaws always covered ; penis intrans, 
or the parts of generation of the male entering the female, who is 
always viviparous, provided with breafts, and fuckles her young. 


2. Aves, fame heart and refpiration as the Mammalha; maxille 
incumbentes, but not covered, ex/erté, or having the maxille ftretch- 
ed, without the parts of the head; edentule, or without teeth; the 
male, too, enters the female, but are without external tefticles.. Their 
females are oviparous, and have their eggs covered with a calcarious 
cruft. The whole of them are always covered with feathers, and 
‘have only two feet. I thall give the reafon why I did not ufe this in 
the diftinG@ion of the Mammalia, viz. that it did not fuit to all of 
them ; fome having, and fome wanting, four feet.” 


3: Amphibia, have a heart of one ventricle, and one auricle, with 
acoldred blood. There is fome doubt with regard to the univerfa- 
lity of diftinguifhing them by one auricle, and one ventricle ;. but 
the exceptions are not certain. When I fay a co/d, I mean one not 

“much warmer than the furrounding medium, whether that be air or 

water. They have lungs with which they breathe arbitrarily ; they 
agree with the two former in maxille incumbentes; they have two 
penifes ; The females are generally oviparous, though not always fo ; 
when they are, their ova are covered only with a membrane. Their 
teguments are neither hairs nor feathers. Their feet are too various 
to be characterifed. 


4. fifbes; one auricle, and’ one ventricle, with the fame 
blood as the dmpbibia. They differ from the three former, in — 
not being breathing animais ; but inftead of lungs are provided with 
bronchie, which alternately take in and let out water, inftead of 
air. They have mawille incumbentes, no penis, all are oviparous, 


X and 
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_ and their eggs are faid to want an albumen ; a fa& which I am very 
averfe tg believe. As to their tegmenta, their fkin is univerfally — 
covered with fcales, and they have fins with which they fwim. » 


5. Infecia; heart with one auricle and one ventricle, hardly 
a coloured fluid for blood. As. to their refpiration it is uncertain 5. 
they have no lungs, but are fuppofed to have fomewhat analogous to 
them, maxille laterales, pents intrans ; they are generally oviparous, 
whether: univerfally is yet undetermined, -I believe they are not. 
As to teguments, they are covered with a hard fhelly fubftance, 
catapbraéta, or coat of mail. They are diftinguifhed from all the 
other Clafles by their Antenne, i.e. horns, or feelers, for dix 
recting their way, &c. but, indeed, we are not at all certain of their 
ule. ad | Riper Hm ae A 

6. Vermes. © Thefé have a heart with one ventricle, and one 
auricle, fanie frigida. With regard to their refpiration nothing is 
determined, as they appear to have nothing analogous to it. As 
to their jaws they are various. . As to their segmenta they ate never 
covered with fhells; {ometimes, indeed, they have a calcarious cover- 
ing, feparable from the body, and diftin@ from it; they have neither 
feet nor fins. Way jor: : 


This is a {pecimen of our method of diftinguifhing into Claffes. 
Thefe Clafles are divided into orders. Of the Orders we thall give 
‘you an example in the Mammalia. - eel els eee 


Of the Mammalia there are eight Orders. The firft Order is, 
fo many of Quadrupeds, and others which are not, but inftead of 
feet have fins with which they {wim, and are inhabitants of the 
water: They have’ the other «general qualities of the Mammalia: 
Thefe make a diftin& Ordér,. the Cefe.. The Quadrupeds are 
divided into theother feven Orders, according to the ftate oftheir 
teeth. 1. Thofe which have no fore teeth below or above, are 
called Bruta, 'Thofe which have them below: and not above, are 
x | the 
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the Pecora. Thole which have only two fore teeth above and below, 
- without laniary. are called Gires, &c. &c. uA 
Bat to Sp prerctag Hagia wnt which Linnzus has placed. them :. 
1. Primates have four upper, teeth, fingle canini, or laniary. 2. Bruta 
have no fore teeth above or below. 3. Fer@ have fore teeth both 
above and below; fix above, and all of them acute and fharp, 
with fingle canini.. 4. Befie@; thefe have always more then one 
canine tooth in each jaw. »-5. The Gizres we have mentioned al- 
ready ; as alfo, 6. The Pecora. 7. The Bellue pate feveral fore teeth, 
which are blunted and obtefe. 


| After the Orders, the next divifion is into Genera; of which I 
fhall give you an example i in the Pecora, with which you are beft 
acquainted. The ordinal character was taken from the teeth, &c. 
the generical characters are taken from the horns. The Pecore 
comprehends fix Genera, the Camel, the Mufk Deer, the Sheep,. 
the Ox, the Stag, and Goat. Thetwo firft have no horns; the 
four laft are horned. The Stag has folid horns without a halo: 
branching backwards; the other three have their horns hollowed, 
and are diftinguifhed by the direCtion of thefe horns. ‘The cow 
kind have their horns turned forwards, (porredfa.) &c. Vide Linnei. 


Sy/tema Natura, vol. 1. Laftly, the Genera are divided into {pecies, — 
which are individuals which Nature bas created. Of thefe I hall 


give you an example in the Camel. The whole {pecies is not known. 
Four are mentioned by Linneus: The Camel, Dromedary, Glama, 
and Paces. ‘The Camel has.only one bunch, the Dromedary two, 

the Glama has no fach buach om the back, But'éne on the breaft ; 
the Pacos hasno fuch tophy, or bunches at all, and is more diftinétly. 
covered with wool. Now to go backwards, and give an example of 
the whole. Suppofe an unknown animal, e. g. the Pacos, was pre- 

fented. From its four feet we reduce it to the clafs of the Mammalia, 
from having no teeth in the upper jaw,’ we trace it to the Order of 
the Pecora, from having no horns, we range it in the firft or fecond 
Genus of thofe, we determine it to the firft of thefe, from its having 
as ae * more: 


/ 
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more than one /Janiarius, orcanine tooth, and laftly, from its being 
without opi, and more diftin@ly. covered with wool, we bring it 
to the Pacos, the fourth {pecies of the Camel. When we have thus 
got its naine, we look into books, and find its nature, hiftory, and 
qnalebas You fee, then, how ufeful and neceffary, although feem- 
ingly laborious, this method of Natural Hiftory is. From what I 
have faid, you will underftand what I mean by deducing the virtues 
of Medicines, from the place they have in- Natural Ehtory ; al- 
though to confirm ie in it, more practice will be priiekar 


We have now fpoken of Kingdoms, Claffes, Orders, Genera, wet 
Species. This laftis divided into Varzerzes. That,is a Variety where 
the differences or marks by which it is known are not inherent in 
the fubje@t, but depend on the foil, climate, Ge. This takes place - 
in the Animal Kingdom, but is ‘much more remarkable in the Ve- 
getable. In the laft a variety is diftinguifhed in this way, v7z. if 
the {eed put into the ground does not propagate the fame variety, 
but comes up agreeing with the fpecies. Now to go on with this 
fubject a little farther, I muft inform you, the Method in Natural 
Hiftory is far from being perfe&t: For many difputes fubfitt among 
Naturalifts, about the Claffes and Orders to which fubjects ought to 
be reduced. “This depends on the characters affumed for arranging 
them at firft; e. g. If I were to give flying as the fundamental cha- 
racteriftic of a bird, this would not be perfeét, becaufe there are 
flying Amphibia, &c. We much better than with Linneus fix the 
charaGer from the feathers, legs, &c. In the firft method the Bat 
would be ranked among the Birds: But when we find that it has 
four feet, is viviparous, &c. it is properly placed among the Qua- 
drupeds. Difputes of this kind have often occured, and Linnzus 
himfelf isan example of this. Formerly, e¢, g. the Cefe was ranked 
among the Fifhes, as an inhabitant of thé water, Gc. but now, 
Linnzus confidering that, excepting in this refpect, it agreed entirely 
with the Mammalia, he has very properly ranked it among them ; in 
which opinion Ray long ago agreed with him. In hort, if we 
affume as the fadamental character of Fifhes, that they are inha- 

bitants 
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bitants of the water, we fhall take in many ampbhilig, worms, &e, 
into the fame Order. We muft-have regard to other qualities, as 
the ftructure of the heart, @&c. before mentioned. , 


There fill. fubfitt many fach difputes among Naturalifts, with 
regard to every one of the divifions I {poke of ; ¢. g. Klein, of 
Dantzick, divides Animals according to their claws, while Linnaus’s 
divifion you know, is according to the teeth. The Camel, with 
Linneus, is inthe order of the Pecora; with Klein among the 
Animals of two claws. . Linneus very properly ranked the Camel 
with the Pecora, for befides the external ftructure, it agrees with 
the reft of its rank in the internal, wiz. ftomach, &c. whereas 
merely on account of an agreement in claws, by Klein itis ranked 
among animals, otherwife effentially different. This leads you to 
underftand the difference between natural and artificial order in 
Natural Hiftory. That method is artificial, which brings together 
Claffes, &c. merely from one fingle arbitrary mark, or one that 
feemed moft convenient in diftributing thefe Claffes, @c. That 
method natural, which brings into Claffes, @c. fuch fubjects as have 
the greateft number of marks or characters in common. The. arti- 
ficial method, although fometimes it may more eafily enable us to 
diftinguith genera, is yet, on the whole, very troublefome and 
confounding; and univerfally, the method which in Natural 
Hiftory is moft natural,-will be in practice of the eafieft applica- 
tion; for befides collecting fubftances, .which agree in. external 
marks, it places together thofe whofe internal properties are in 
common, There are few fyftems where we can preferve the 
natural method. . The Mammalia of Linnzus is a very natural Clafs, 
as indeed moft of his Claffes are; but of this Clafs there are no 
natural orders, but the Pecora and Cete. The Fere are nearly fo, 
but all the reft are artificial diftributions ; e.g. in the Primates, 
- which order comprehends Man, the Monkey is properly enough 
fet down; for, befides having four teéth above, €c. it refembles in 
other internal properties ; but the addition of the Bat, which agrees 
with the reft of the order only by its teeth, is certainly very unna- 

tural, 
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tural. In his other Orders, the fame difficulty is often found, to 
which only the fubje&t of Quadrupeds, by attempting to reduce © 
them to afew Orders (in which, indeed, he is much to be com- 
mended) he is. perpetually expofed. Other examples will occur to 
you, upon looking into the fyftem, as in his placing the Horfe in 
the fame genus with the Hippopotamus, merely on account of its 
teeth, Se. | 


-- To apply all this to our pelea purpofe, which was in giving 
this fketch of Method in Natural Hiftory, chiefly to make you. 
underftand the difference between natural and artificial method.. : 


Vegetables, in the fame manner as Animals, are divided into. 
Clafles, &c. In every botanical method care has been taken to 
affume a natural one; but in none has it yet been perfedtly obtained: 
And plants of diffimilar qualities in nature are often aflociated 
together, merely /ege fy/fematis as they {peak. The inveftigation of 
the virtues of plants, from the fyftem, is thus {poke of by Linnzus, 
in his Philofapbia Botanica. Plante que genere conveniunt virtute 
etiam conveniunt, gu@ in ordine naturali conveniant virtute proprius 
accedunt, gue claffe naturali conveniunt virtutibus quodam modo con- 
gruunt. This rule is more exact as you advance to the loweft 
diftributions, for in Nature there is no diftribution certain, but that 
of fpecies ; even thofe of genera are muct more artificial ; and the 
higher you arife always more fo; and for the application of this rule, 
as you fee Linneus has carefully marked, you muft alone have re- 
courfe to the zatura/ divifions. He has given thefe, independent of 
his Clafles, ©&c. in his Philofophia Botanica, in what he calls his 
Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis, For our purpofe, then, you mutt 
only ftudy Natural Hiftory in this way, and you may always allow, 
I mean moftly, that thofe fubftances, which are in the fame natura 
order, are forney ine of. correfponding virtues, 


Thus Falap, Mechoacan, &c. are very | ne ranged together. 
In looking over Linnzeus’s lift, I find the majority he puts together 
are 


— 
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are of the fame virtues, and perhaps fhould find fill more, if they 
wereall employed in medicine. But often there are exceptions, and 
Linneus ranges feveral, not without doubt, or punétum interro- 
gandi2 Se much may be faid in favour of the general rule. But 
although as an analogy it will ferve to direct in the beginning of 
ftudy, yet afterwards, on applying it to particular purpofes, it is 
found to be fallacious; fo that always we fhould be on our guard 
in ufing it. Giosanian, Camphire, and, Benzoin are ranged toge- 
ther under the g genus laurus, All thefe, indeed, agree in aroma, but 
their particular virtues are very different. Many examples of the 
fame kind occur*, and no order is without exceptions, when even 
in varieties - the virtues are different, and often in the Jame part of 
the plant; as in the aromatic rind, the bitter feed, and acid juice of 
the fame Orange, &c. Befides; in medicine we often ufe different 
parts of the plant of the fame fpecies, Thus of Senna and Ca/fia, in 
the one we ufe the leaves, in the other the bark; parts which are 
found of different virtues. If the leaves of Ca/ia were employed, 
it is probable the general rule would apply {. Our preparation alfo 
of a plant will alter its virtues, by correcting, deftroying, or ab- 


ftracting its acrid parts, an example of which you had formerly in the 


Caffada. a , 


In my Catalogue I have fet down my Plants according to the na- 
tural order. In how much they contradict the general rule, thall 
be mentioned when I come to treat of them particularly, 

There is nothing, about which Phyficians have been more anxious, 
than . in finding the beft method of inveftigating the virtues of un- 


- * Moft of the sae are mild, ay there is one € very acrid. Anne the Cucumis, ats 
Colocynth is by far the ftrongeft. 


+ Ofthis the Bitter and Sweet Almond is an example; one of which is an innocent, 
mild fybftance, and very nutritious ; the other, to fome animals, poifonous. 


t The Potatoe, which belongs to the Geaus Solanum, is another inftanee of this kind ; 
and perhaps the fame obfervation may be extended to ir, 


experienced 
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experienced fubftances: Various have been the methods for this 
purpofe; many more than thefe I have mentioned. All the me- 
thods I chufe to employ, are expreffed in the aphorifm of Linnzus, 
which I have already fet down. I have now explained the firft 
means of inveftigation, viz. Syffemate. 1 fhould next proceed to the 
fecond means, viz. Qualitate ; but previous to that, I fhall take no- 
tice of feveral other aphorifms of Linneus; and firft of that con- 
- cerning the foil, or, as he calls it, the /ocws of Plants. It is this: 
Locus ficcus fapidas, Succulentus inf sii magis, aquofus corrofivas 
reddit. 


This rule, in fome meafure, may be admitted like other general 
rules, but, like them, has alfo a great many exceptions. Thus Rice 
and Rye, both of them bland nutritious fubftances, are exceptions 
to this rule. Rice muft grow in fome meafure in water; while thé 
Rye delights in a dry foil.- The Becabunga is a very mild plant, 
the Hyo/cyamus one of the moft acrid ; and yet the former grows in 
watery, the latter in dry fituations, Even plants of the fame ge- 
- nus, will, in the fame foil, be very different; e g. the Perfcaria 
mitis & urens. Upon the whole, this rule feck to have been taken 
from a few obfervations, and thofe chiefly on the order of the 
umbellatz. I imagine the two firft /ocz mentioned, the f/ccus and 
fucculentus, will apply beft to the fame plant, growing in diffe- 
rent foils. ‘Thus an Aromatic in a dry foil isin the greateft_per- 
‘fe€tion, while, tranfplanted to a rich moift one, it lofes its fra- 
grancy, and becomes infipid. This st not apply fo well to 
other fpecies. 


Another - aphorifm of Linnaeus is ftill more general: w/z. 
Laétefcentes plante communiter venenate funt. For my part, 
Ihave met with no-exception to this rule, and even thofe which 
have the milky confiftence, though without the colour, generally 
agree with it. Linnaeus himfelf gives fome exception: e. g. the 
Semiflofculofe, an order of plants, which we had occafion to 
mention as ufed in aliment. All thefe give milky juices, but are, 

however, 
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however, no certain exceptions; for feveral of the clafs are of 
deleterious qualities; and if thofe we employed as food, were 
allowed to attain their full perfection, they would probably be 
found of the fame kind. Ie is on this account that we blanch 
them, or ufe them only when young. Linneus, in a note, 
gives another exception, the Campanulate*, which in general 


are milder than the former; but as fome of them are of dan- | 
gerous qualities, the general rule ought ftill to make us cautious: 


concerning them, and all other la@efcent plants, which are un- 
known to us, 


I now proceed te to sigh inveftigation of the virtues of: plants, 
ex Qualitate, 1. e. according to the tafte, fmell, @c. Linneus, 
1. Aphorifm. here is, Infipide et inocore vim medicam vix exercent. 
This rule feems to be without any exception ; ; and it is on this ac- 
count, and not on any proper experience, that many plants are ex- 
punged from the Materia Medica; as having no tafte or odour, 
which fhould point out in them any active qualities; and moft 
fuch, I believe, are employed as aliment. His other general rule, 
Sapidifime et odoratifime maximam vim pofident, I cannot admit fo 
indifcriminately ; for the odour of Plants often refides ia a portion 
inconfiderably {mall, whofe effets muft be very inconfiderable ; 
neither muft we take the medical virtues merely from the poignancy 


of tafte, as that often isdeceitfal. Thus Tpecacuana, a medicine of. 


active powers, has no fmell ; as to tafte, it is very often latent, and not 
found till long chewed. On the contrary, the Crefs kind, though 
of confiderable poignancy of tafte, - are endued with very little medi- 
cal powers, at leaft not with a ws maxima, However, as the want 
of odour, or tafte, rejets the fuppofition of medical virtue, we may, 
on the whole, conclude, that thofe which poffefs them, have more 
of lefs of fuch; the difficulty i is to aicertain the degree. 


* Some of thefe enter into our food, 
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"With regard’to odours, I find this very difficult) as. they are of 


fuch infinite variety, and of fo little refemblance, as makes it very 
difficult to reduce them to any general heads, fo that thence we 
might derive particular virtues from the different kinds of them. 
Linneus has attempted a diftin@ion of this fort. The fimply fra- 
grant, as the Violet and Wall flower, &c. the ambrofiaca, as the 
afperula. By ambrofiace he means fomewhat of a mufk odour, 
and gives us another example, the ma/va mofchata; which, by the 
bye, I take to be an evidence of very ftrong odour, being accom~ 
panied with little medical virtue ; for this plant _ is of very inert 
qualities. Another odour he mentions, is the aromatic, compre- 
hending under it Thyme, Lavender, Saffron, Cinnamon, Saflafras, 


8c. all thefe are of a diftin& odour, and any refemblance they 


have, is found not to be fupported by their virtues in medicine, 
which are found by experience to be very different. . Befides thefe, 


‘there is a kind fomewhat betwixt the fragrant and fcetid, which 
I would call the graveolenta, fach as that of Cummin, Co- 


tignder, &c. The more dire@tly feetid “are as much to be dif- | 
tinguithed from each other as the aromatic, 2. e. the difference of 
the Rue, Ge. is very different from the faring odour of To- 
bacco or Opium, CS) SOG, He ais 


Upon the whole, very little of the medicinal powers are to be de- 
termined from the odour. Some degree of it, indeed, may be de- 
termined: from a very hate gprs though even that is often falla~ 
cious, | 


Linneus’s other general rule, Sapide et fuaveolentes bone funt ; 
naufeofe ef graveolentes venenate funt, will be found often to be 
falfe; nay, in many cafes, the reverfe, Thus, almoft all the Lily 
kind, which are certainly /uaveolent@, are poifonous, as alfo the 
Jafmine ; andon the other hand, the -naufeous and fcetid are often 
without any dangerous powers, while thofe altogether inodorous 
often pofiefs them. Linnzus alfo pretends to fay, that /apida non 
Se in nervos, nec olida in: fibras mapa es Ge. This depends 

on 
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ona nice, phyfiological diftinction, and if, as I think, the moving 
fibres are continuations of the nerves, or at leaft intimately affected 
“by them, what as upon the one, will certainly do fo on the 
other. 


z 


Linnezus’s next aphorifm, mbrofaca aualeptica, Fragrantia or- 
gaftica, Aromatica excitantia, Tetra ftupefacientia. Naufeofa corrofiva, 
is very difficult to underftand, and, were it neceflary to comment 
upon it, might eafily be fhown to have little foundation in nature. 


So much with regard to Smell. Tafte is of confiderable more 
ufe than Smell in determining the virtues a priori. Authors on this 
fubje&t have generally ftopt at generalities. Linnzus is very imper- 
fea upon it. Odor countryman, Abercrombie, has alfo touched on 
the fame fubje@; but from Sir John Floyer’s Treatife, though 
at firft attempted with imperfection, I find I am able to bias 
the moft ufeful hints. Having then fpoken on the Subject of 
Syftem and Quality fo far -as regards Odour (of which having faid: 


enough) Igoonto 
Re FA Se ae 


Tafte labours under the fame difficulties as Odour. The per= 
ceptions from the fame impreflion vary in Smell. remarkably, in” 
Tafte confiderably fo. There is not only the fame difference of 
what is grateful to one being not fo to another, but alfo a dif- 
ference with regard to imprefiion, what is acrid to. me being al- 
moft infipid to another. It is not with regard to. fweet and bitter, 
Gc. that men differ, it is with regard to compound taftes, in expref- 
fing which there’is no {mall difficulty; but’ as this fubject leads 
farther than any other to the knowledge of unexperienced {ub- 
flances, I fhall attempt, as a foundation for objervations after- 
wards to be made upon it, to give Ss a of an-arrangement of 


Taftes, 
K zipoding ae 
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% Infipidd. ‘This is of three kinds: The watery, mucilaginous, 
and oily ; in all of which we judge’ properly of the confiftence, and 
not of the impfeffion or Tafte. Of the Taftes that produce fapi+ 
dity, I thall frft take notice of one in common to the whole vege- 
table kingdom, viz. the 2d, the Herbaceous. In many plants we 
have this perception, joined with many others, fo that, however, 
the herbaceous lurks under the whole, and in common to the whole 
plant. 


Sometimes again it is /imp/e, as in Chickweed. The herbaceous 
is frequently mixed with more or lefs of the oily, poignant, faline, 
called a nitrous tafte, as ih raw Beets, and Spinage.. Another diffe- 
rence of it belongs to the Legumina, called the Pea Tafte, found in 
the leaves of Peafe and other Legumine. 


3: Acid. This is fimple and pure, iin fore fruits of a watery con- 
fittence, as Oranges feparated from the ‘rind. hat 


4. Next to thisis the Auftere, or Styptic Tafte, as that in galls, or 
the barks of trees: In which laft it is as fundamental as the herbace- 
ous Tafte in vegetables. Acerbis often confounded with acid or 
auftere, but it is properly a compound of both. All fruits in their. 
unripe {tate are acerb, fomme of them always remain fo, as Sloes. 
Between the acid and acerb, there are intermediate degrees. Lemons 
have a degree, é. g of a ey along with their acid. 


5. Sweet, & gs Sugar. This is feldom pure, and commonly united 
and confounded with acid, as in the atzdo dulces: And that again 
has commonly fomewhat of acerbity along with it. Sweet is alfo 
united with auftere, producing what Floyer calls the Fern Tatfte. 
This is obvious in polypedy, ferns, Ge. | 


6. The next fimple Tafte is the Bitter. This is feldom pure, 
often confounded with acrimony, aromatic, or auftere. To me an 
inftance of the pure Bitter occurs in Gentian. - ; 


2 : 7. The 
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7 The, pure Arid is. difficult to find. An example occurs’in 
Guinea Pepper. When an acrimony is joined to fragrancy of odour 
it isaromatic, This is more or lefs pure. Cinnamon is an inftance 
of the pureft aromatic.. When an acrid is joined with a difagreeable 
odour, it may be called feetid or naufeous. Some, however, take the 
naufeous asa, fimple tafte, an inftance of which is given in Opium, 
which is neither bitter nor acrid. 


Thefe are all the fimple Taftes: Various are the Taftes com- 
pounded of thefe ; the auftere bitter of Rhubarb; the aromatic 
bitter, as in Orange or Lemon peel; the naufeous bitter, as in 
Aja Fetida; the peculiar bitter of Floyer, which he calls the 
{moaky or footy bitter, and Naturalifts the amaro frigida, as Lettuce, 
&c. the Laurel bitter, which is commonly enclofed in fhells, as 
bitter Almonds, kernels of black Cherries, &c. the balfamic or 
terebinthinate bitter, as that of Turpentine, Refins, @c. are exam- 
ples of compound bitters, and probably the foundation of all their 
varieties. 


Inftances of compound Acrids occur in the bitter Acrid, as Cur- 
cuma, the naufeous Acrid, which is commonly purgative, as Seneka, 
in chewing of which you have a {ucceflion of Taftes, infipid, fweet, 
naufeous, acrid, which commonly, as I faid jut ak ferves to 
diftinguifh purgatives. } 


Compound cron aites occur in Ginger. Cinnamon, I have 
faid, is purely and fimply aromatic ; in Ginger the acrimony is more. 
~ evident with lefs of the aroma. It is thus we aiattisigeith betivarn 
the acrid aromatic and the aromatic acrid. 


~The Crefs and Garlic Rede occur in Crefies, Garlic, Onions, and 
others of the Clafs. | 


This lift of Taftes is very far from being compleat. However, 
I found it neceflary to give it, in order for a foundation for more 
accurate diftinctions, as they are the leading experiments of ju 
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by analogy. On the whole, the virtues of fubftances accompany 
pretty conftantly and regularly their peculiar Taftes, efpecially if 
they are fimple. In compound Taftes we ought always to hefitate, 
for the virtues of a medicine are often found to refide principally in a 
very {mall proportion of fapid fubftance, which, amidft the confufion 
of other Taftes, will often difcover itfelf imperfectly and obfcurely, 
if itis not hid altogether. As to the fimple Taftes, the pure auftere 
is aftringent, the {weet nutritious, and the pure bitter of the fame 
virtues with the reft of the kind; but more of this thall be obferved 
afterwards, when I come to treat of particular fubftances, which ia 
my Catalogue I have fometimes arranged, according to their unifor= 
mity of ye 


De Os! RS 


,Linneus has taken in Colour, as varying the virtues of Medicines. 
His aphorifm is this, Color pallidus infipidum, viridis crudum, luteus 
amarum, ruber acidum, albus dulce, niger ingratum indicat. AN thefe 
of Colour is lefs ufeful than the Odour, much lefs fo than the Tafte,, 
and is very far from being general. — 


~ Luteus amarum indicat. I formerly obferved, the la&tefcent plants, 
and even fuch as were of milky confiftence, were often poifonous,, 
and had a degree of acrimony and bitternefs with them. If Linneus, 
then, had faid, that the yellow juices of plants were bitter, or acrid, 
‘Tris rule would have been much more pone ~ The yellow Plumb. 
is an exception. 


Ruber acidum. This is not founded. It is applicable only to fruits,, 
which, in proportion to their rednefs, have often their acerbity 
turned to an acid; for many flowers are red, which have no acidity. 
Several plants which are of a green colour are acid, as Sorrel, Ge. 
but thefe Linnzus fays are only fuch as turn red in autumn, But 
furely the Brajica, which is of this kind, has in it no acidity, @e. 


€ Viridis 


4 
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 Viridis crudam. This obfervation is only relative, being applica- 


ble only to fruits, which, in the progrefs of their growth, change 
their oe with their maturity. 


Pallidus infipidur This is a ftill greater miftake, for pale plants 
ate far from being generally infipid. Linnaus means here thofe 


plants which, saat naturally green, attain, by blanching, a white 
— 


Albus dulce. 'This rule is relative to fruits. . Thus the white cure 
rant is {weeter than the red. Whether it applies to apples, plumbs, 
rafps, &c. is aqueftion. Certain it is, that the red plumb is as 


{weet as the white, @c. _ This rule, as well as the reft, is of very 
little ufe. | 


Niger ingrittiin. This is far from being Soom tie, although 
when a general rule of this kind leads to an important caution, it 
ought to be obferved. Black currants, ‘in contradidtion to it, are 
equally harmlefs with the red. 


This finithes what Ihad to fay on the fenfible qualities. Another 


metlfod of examining and detedting the virtues of plants is by their 
chemical qualities. , 


CHEMICAL eve yrs & 


From chemical inveftigation much has been expected; but it is 
now known little can be obtained. The firft means of applying 
Chemiftry to this purpofe, is by the diftillation per Je. It is now 
known, that the matters hence produced, are the fame in all plants ; 
their proportion only being different in different fubftances. It ferves, 
however, to diftinguifth between animal and vegetable fubftances ; 
the firft giving a volatile alkali, the fecond an acid, inthe firft part 
of their diftillation. The Jags however, and efculent mufhrooms, . 
according to Geoffroy, give out’a volatile alkali in the firft part of 
the diftillation, If any other fuch be found, we may conclude 


them 
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them among the more putrefcent vegetable fubftances, and of pe- 
culiar qualities. Chemical analyfis may be employed in fuch a cafe 
as the following, vz. of- an exprefied juice prefented to us, which 
has come from abroad. If fuch give out a volatile alkali in diftil- 
lation, we may conclude, that the teu € was very nearly animal, 
or, indeed, what is more probable, thatit had undergone the putre- 
factive procefs in tranfportation. With regard to the acid of vegeta- 
ble, I donot know whether it will bear any application; for not 
only i is it varied in different vegetables, but alfo is not regular, that 
‘is, in aby determinate proportion to the virues of the recent plant, 
that which in its freth ftate has leaft of it, affording fometimes moft 
in diftillation. The quantity of volatile alkali is alfo much diverfified, 
but from thefe Iam of opinion we might determine the different 
alkalefcency of animal food. 


If time were allowed me, it is very poffible I fhould go through 
a great number of diftillations, in order to determine what influence 
the difference of proportion might have. The experiments of the 
French Academy are not properly compared on this’ ade) of the 
proportion of different principles by chemical analyfis. 1. With 
regard to {pt. rector. fome have given it without decompalttelitead 
allowed it to pafs over unnoticed into the receiver, or allowed to mix 
indifcriminately with the other parts. 2. Acid is grofly eftimated 
from the proportion of water; whereas in all cafes it ought to 


have been determined from a further reGtification. 3. Alkali i is (till - 


more imperfectly computed, being never eftimated but in fo far as 


it appeared in a folid form; whereas fome of it is always in the © 
phlegm, and fome of it united with the acid into an ammoniacal ~ 


falt, Neither, 4. with regard to the oil is the eftimate fair. ‘They 
have always neglected that which is in the charcoal, whofe Black 
nefs, @&c. is often owing to this, and, in my opinion, the diminu- 
tion it fuffers of weight in the open air, ty always be reckoned 
_ as fo much oil of the fubjea. . 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, although this fubje@ had been properly execut- 
ed, it is uncertain what inferences might have been drawn from it ; 
but, as the matter is at prefent, in talking of medicines I thall always 
neglect it. 


Another lefs violent Chemittry has been wicncial by Lemery, viz. 
Fermentation; but that, in my opinion, would as much alter our 
fubjects as Fire. 


. Another method of inveftigation has been propofed from the 
Effential Salts; but this has been fo little followed, that I do not 
know what can be drawn from it; and indeed they generally arife 
from a decompolition: However, if they be in very great proportion, 
fome judgment may be formed,-as, e. g. a large propertion of Sugir 
may be inferred nutritious, : 


siiathe. Solution and Extrattiofi by different Menfirua has been 
propofed, but I am afraid on as weak foundations, for difcovering 
the virtues of remedies, as any of the former. The Menflrua ufed 
are commonly Water and Alcohol. The refinous parts extracted by 
the Alcohol are ordinarily moft active, although this is far from 
being general, as the gummy often are fo. But this, as leading to. 
and being the foundation of, the pharmaceutical treatment, I fhall 
always infert from the beft Authors, and give obfervations in confe- 
quence. 


Th OS te N GEN ThA 


The diftribution of particular fubftances I have formerly explained: 
The different Medicines were diftributed according to the indicati- 
ons, and, if thefe were oneand the fame, according to their common 
operation on the human body. The order of the feveral indications. 
was this: 1. According to their operation on the Solids and Fluids, 
The operation on the folids is. divided into two kinds; firft, as they 
_ a&t on the fimple folid; fecondly, as onthe /olida viva, or the prgens 
of animals, whofe properties difappear with life. 


Ps With 
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With regard to thefe generalities, I need not hint that it is im-= 
poffible abfolutely to be corre&t, for there is no diftribution which is 
not liable to very great difficulty: We have, however, given that 
which to us feemed the beft, for in the beginning. of- ftudy we 
ought to acquire general propofitions, afterwards finding out excep- 
‘tiéns, or applying them to particular cafes. We now begin with 
thofe Medicines which a& on the fimple Solids: Thefe are of two 
kinds; firft, as they increafe; fecondly, fuch as diminifh the cohe- 
fion and ftrength of the fimple Solid. Thofe of the firft kind are 
what are ftrifly Aftringents, called alfo Conftringents, Styptics, 
Tonies, Roborants, &c. as we have formerly mentioned: This is 
the fimpleft view of them, and what we muft here neceffarily take. 
With regard to this, as well as all other heads, we thall endeavour 
to fhew their manner of action on the human body, the difeafes in 
which they are required, the particulars wherein they are hurt- 
ful, in what manner their virtues are difcovered to be prefent, and 
along with that the particular part or parts in which their virtue re- 
fides, which leads us, laftly, to the Pharmaceutical Rules for their 
Extraction, | 


As to the Operation of AsTRINnGENTS, fome people have ima- 
gined to themfelves a very fimple theory. Animal Fibres they 
fuppofed or confidered as compofed of folid earthy particles, ad- 
hering together in-a line, by means of a gluten compofed of , water 


and oil; vide Boerhaave. Now, with regard to increafing the - 


Cohefion of the Fibres, it may be fuppofed to depend on the prox= 


' - Imity of the particles. If then we infinuate between each particle 
another of the fame kind, we encreafe the Cohefion of the Fibre, 


and in this manner have Aftringents been fuppofed to. act. This 
theory is very uncertain, and there is no inftance in other parts of 
Nathre, of increafing the Cohefion of Bodies in this manner: Even in 
the Coagulation of Fiuids, which is analogous to this, we cannot cer- 
tainly fay it is performed by the interpofition or infertion of particles 
of another of the fame kind. Some appearances, however, fecm to 


contradi@t this: Thus the coagulation of White of Eggs by Spirit — 


of 
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of Wine may be fuppofed to be by the infinuation of the particles of 
the Spirit of Wine between thofe of the Albumen, and fo attracting 
them to each other. To me it feems rather owing to a decompo- 
fition, the Spirit of Wine attracting the Water, and fo the folid parts 
running together. Coagulation feems to be a decompofition, or a 
detraction of fome parts, in the fame manner as a fluid volatile alka/: 
~ forms with Spirit of Wine an Offa Helmontiz, Py attracting the water 
of the volatile alkali. 


A fimple fibre, then, being compofed of fluid and folid, the co- 
_ hefion of the whole may be encreafed, by diminifhing the watery 
fubftance, or by addition of folid. It appears to me, that Aftrin- 
- gents aé&t more in the. firft way, by exficcating or obferbing the 
fluids interpofed. Thus the operation of tanning, which is entirely 
analogous to this, is carried on almoft entirely by abftraGtion of 
fluids. So much forthe action of Aftringents on the fimple folid 
fibres. I muft now obferve, that it is impoflible to. keep to our firft 
refolution of feparating bodies, which act on the fimple folids, from 
thofe which a& on the moving fibres. Aftringents, then, muft 
have a double action, firit, on the fimple folid; fecondly, on the 
‘ folida viva, ot the fibres of living bodies. If the a¢tion was. 
only on the fimple fibres, it muft be confined to the part, to 
which the fab{tance was direGly applied, by abforbing its fluid, or 
increafing its folid parts; whereas we fee the effect propagated to. 
the reft of the body. Thus,. Alum applied to the tip of the 
tongue, does not ftop in its adtion there, but, independent of 
diffafion, induces, cohefion and corrugation over the whole mouth. 
If then Aftringents taken into the ftomach extend, ina fhort time, 
their action over the fyftem, I maintain it is owing to. their ef- 
_fe& on the moving fibres. If then’ we look to an Aftringent’s 
action on a particular part, and then its operation over the whole 
fyftem, it ts conceivable, and almoft impoffible to alledge, that 
the dofe can be fo divided, as to be conveyed to every particular 
part, or, far lefs, to the morbid part. We mutt, therefore,. fup- 
pofe fome other reafon,. and the effe& on the fyftem is in confe- 

bin quenee: 
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quenice of the univerfal fym pathy of the ftomach ; as when we 
give an Aftringent internally in an Hatmorrhagy of the Urerus, it is 
impoftible that a fmall portion of an Aftringent can be fo divided 
as to be carried there, far lefs that the whole of it fhould be fo, to pro- 
duce this effect. The propagation of virtues, then, as ail other effects 
on the nervous power is fcarcely explicable, but as innumerable in-. 
ftances of it occur, we muft admit it as a fad. 


Hitherto we have only confidered Aftringents as acting on a 
particular part, but they alfo may be confidered in different lights, 
é. g. certain Stimulants may be aftringent. Thefe encreafe the con- 
traction of the moving fibres, and are either tonic or clonic, pro- 
ducing’ a fimple contraction which remains, or alternate ofcillatory 
motions. If {uch then as produce only that fimple contraction 
exift, they muft be aftringents.. Of ‘this I hall afterwards {peak 
under the head of ftimulants. There is another’ view in which 
Aftringents have been taken, vz. that of {topping’encreafed eva- 
cuations. Whatever diminithes thefe, muft be altringents ; and it 
is almoft impoflible to feparate the {topping of Evacuations, from the 
operation of aftringents | in this view. | 


_ This introduces fome confufion, as the means of {topping Eva- 
Guations are various; 1. Encreafing the contra@tion of the lax 
fimple fibre ; 2, Of the moving fibres; 3. By leflening the impetus 
of the blood.on a particular part. Here, then, Sedatives are Af- 
fringents, and Aftringents Sedatives. Sedatives operate either by 
diminifhing the influx of the nervous power, or its mobility, and fo 
are what is called refrigerant. In this view farther, then, as Evacua~ 
tions depend often on too great influx of the nervous power, and that - 
often on mobility induced by acrimony, Demulcents may be aftrin- 
gent, as (heathing the acrimony. There may be farther means of 
ftopping encreafed Evacuations that may be referred to this head. 
All ObftruGtions may depend on two caufes; either a ContraGien 
of the Solids, or a Coagulation of the Fluids. If any medicines 
be introduced into the body, which coagulate the fluids, they are . 
certainly Aftringents, 

So 
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So much I thought neceflary to fay on the different views in 
which Aftringents may be taken. We now goon to confider” 


The DISEASES in which ASTRINGENTS are indicated, 


Thefe naturally follow from what we have been faying ; 1. They 
are indicated in laxity of the fimple folid. This is the object of 
their operation, which has been moft commonly confidered. Howe- 
ver, I have a doubt whether this laxity fo often takes place as ts 
imagined ; for the ftate of the fimple folids feems permanent and 
fixed, or varied fo infenfibly and flowly by the age of the animal, 
that for the courfe of a year, far lefs that of months, &c. we can 
conceive very little change of laxity or rigidity of the fimple fibres 
produced, or, indeed, remedied, in the fame time. Wherever we fee 
weaknefs, we deduce it from laxity of the fimple fibres, but this 
never occurs, except in very few inftances. Thefe; I think, are 
fcarcely more than the following, viz. application of Emollients in 
over proportion to a particalar part, an overflow of moifture, as the 
diffolution of even the bones by the Rickets, or an overftretching, 
deftroying the tone of the part. ‘Thefe, however, are but rare cafes, 
and fuch laxity of the fimple folids as is commonly imagined, I can 
neither fuppofe or believe ;. fo that this indication from the laxity of 
the fimple folids, very feldom takes place. I think Aftringents {el- 
dom a@ by reftoring this cohefion: I admit, indeed, that they do 
externally in topical application ; but with regard to internal aétion, 
I cannot conceive them capable of being applied to the ultimate 
fibres in the common courfe of circulation, Nor, indeed, can I eafily 
fappofe this diftribution through the fides of a fmall artery, whofe 
fides again are fuppofed to confilt of thefe, difpofed along its fides, Ge, 
To me, the Nerves feem the ultimate fibres of the nae body, 
through whch a fluid is diftributed by filtration along their fubftance, 
in the fame manner as in vegetables; fo that in this view a 
very fmall proportion of Aftringent may produce a very great 
effect. 


a, 
aie gb 
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- 2, Aftringents are indicated in debility of moving fibres. This 
manifeftly often takes place, and may be induced in a month, or a 
moment, for the motion of the nervous fluids may be arrefted by the 
leaft affe@tion. ‘Thefe are the cafes where moft univerfally Aftrin- 
gents are neceffary, and in which they moft commonly att. 


3. Aftringents are indicated in encreafed action of the folids. I 
explained before how an encreafed action of the folids may depend 
on irritability, and not on encreafed ftrength. In all thefe cafes, 
where. encreafed action depends on the irritability or mobility of 
the part, Aftringents a& by diminifhing the impetus of the nervous 
fluid, and fo taking off the encreafed irritability and encreafed action. 
As fpafmodic affeGtions often arife from encreafed mobility or 
irritability, Aftringents, as taking off thefe, have been reckoned 
Antifpafmodics. Wego 74%, : 


_ 4. Aftringents are more univerfally facioatan in encreafed evacua= 
tions depending on laxity of the fimple folids, or mobility and irrita- 
bility of the moving fibres, in which laft cafe their action has been: 
commonly confounded with their action on the fimple folids.. 


5. Another ae is, when Aftringents have been emutered, 
as in the cafe of wounds. There is no term more frequent than. 
that of Vulneraries, which are commanly Aftringents.. I faid for- 
merly, that moft Vulneraries were built on an imaginary founda- 
tion; but confidering the matter more nearly, I now fee a cafe, 
where they may be ufed in fome fuch view, v7z. in thofe ulcers. 
which are confequent upon wounds. It is but a late difcovery that 
“internal medicines promote the formation of pus in ulcers; for 
this purpofe the Peruvian Bark has been effectually employed, 
which I conftantly confider as more or lefs of an Aftringent ; for in 
other cafes where Peruvian Bark is ufed, asin fevers, &c. other 
Aftringents have been fuccefsfully fubftituted, fo that 1 imagine in 
e «them fomewhat of a comman virtue, aa hence we may tuppofe, 


" puration 
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puration in wounds, and that we may, in fome meafure, reftore the 
term of Vulnerary. 


DISEASES, or CASES, where they are contraindicated. 


1. They may be hurtful by inducing too great a degree of con- 
ftriction in the fyftem, and thus have I’known a fenfe of fulnefs 
‘ brought on by their ufe, which muft either depend on an over quan- 
tity of fluids in proportion to the folids, or on a conftriction of the 
folids. 


2. Excefs in the ufe of Aftringents may deftroy the mobility of 
the moving fibres, and it is from this effect that they have perhaps 
been juftly accufed of a deleterious poifonous quality, bringing on 

palfies, @&c. and weaknefs and flaccidity may as well appear from 
Eine off the mobility too much, as by any other means. Thefe 
effects appear in the fuppreflion of the natural and neceflary excre- 
tions; fo that in the ufe of Aftringents, we fhould never proceed fo 
far, as to hazard the ftoppage of thefe. I formerly mentioned one 
principal ufe of Aftringents to be in ftopping encreafed evacuations, 
Here, by the ufe of Aftringents, if we«proceed carelefsly, we are 
apt to run into extremes ; and there is nothing more difficult in the 
practice of ‘phyfic, than to judge the degree in which Aftringents 
are to be given, without injuring the healthy evacuations, as well 
as the kinds which are proper. Materia Medica writers are very 
imperfect upon this head, and commonly under each Aftringent, 
they tell us it is anti-dyfenteric, and a medicine for the d/arrhxa, &c. 
but they always ought to have added thefe two cautions ; 1. That 
Aftringents never ought to be employed where the morbid ftimulus 
or acrimony, which produces or continues the difeafe, has not been 
previoufly evacuated; for then occafion is given it to ferment, to 
multiply itfelf and affimilate other fluids to its nature, which will 


caufe the difeafe to return with accumulated violence ; or, if the - 


Aftringents have been fo ftrong as to prevent this effect, it will caufe 


the acrimony to fall on other parts of the fyfem ; perhaps with - 


more dangerous confequences. ‘This general rule requires fome 
: . nicety 
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nicety in the application. ‘Too great an attention to the acrimony is 
not always neceflary. 


Another view of this matter is, that thefe encreafed evacuations 


often depend on a determination of the fluids to particular parts, as. 


in a plethoric habit to the nofe, uterus, or lungs, which may be 
eftablifhed by laws of the fyftem, or by habits which are equal to 
thefe laws. If then we ufe Aftringents here, we may perhaps lofe 
our labour, or, which is of more importance, by fuddenly ftopping 
the flow of fluids to thefe veffels, and fo fuddenly changing the 
balance, a determination is made to places of more confequence, 
where difeafe is of more danger. 


Evacuations often take place alfo, in confequence of a conftriction: 
of the furface, determining a greater flow to the inteflines. ‘There 
is no method of a es this, but by giving way, in fome mea- 
fure, tothe evacuations, or caufing the determination fome other 
way, and till this be obtained, Aftringents ought never to be ufed, 


If their determination ‘have not continued fo lobe as to eftablith a. 
law, then we fhould endeavour to return it by the fkin, its proper 


emunctory. 


Thefe are the chief cautions in the ufe of Aftringents. There are: 


fiill two others. One arifes from this obfervation, w/z. that al-— 


though I have faid that Aftringents, when taken into the mouth, 
extend their aGtion over the whole fy{tem, yet that their effets muft 


be greater in the prima vie, to which they are immediately applied ; 
fo that in the exhibition of Aftringents, we muft take care not to 


fupprefs the natural evacuations, while we only endeavour to check 
the morbid. Another caution is, that in all thefe cafes, where 


thefe Aftringents are to be employed as Roborants, they ought to 


be thrown in only in {mall dofes, and at proper intervals ; for in 
this indication we only intend to give fuch an aftri@tion, as by en- 
creafing the ftrength of the veffels, they may be enabled to propel 
their fluids properly. Thus when we ufe Steel as an Aftringent, 

we 


er 
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_ we mutt obferve this caution; for if we give it in large quantities, 
fuch a fudden conftri¢tion may be induced as entirely to counteract 
our intention. We now go to the 


MEANS of difcovering the VIRTUES of ASTRINGENTS. 


1. One method of knowing Aftringents is by their experienced 
effets in arts, particularly in the art. of tanning leather. Several 
Societies have been employed in finding a variety of fubftances, 
which may be employed in this way; and have accordingly produced 
a large lift of vegetables employed, or which, may be fo, in this way, 
befides the oak bark. We may allow that all the plants which are 
found in thofe lifts, may be concluded Aftringents, and in propor= 
tion to the effect they had in the tanning procefs, may we infer 
their aftringent virtue in animal bodies: Here, however, a caution 
is neceflary ; for fuch fubftances, befides their Aftringency, may often 
be accompanied with other matters, which may render their ufe 
noxious. Perhaps it may be faid that feveral of the fubftances, 
given by thofe Gentlemen in their lifts, were employed on a pre- 
vious knowledge of their Aftringency ; but this. does not contradi@® 
what we have faid of fubftances which anfwered in tanning, being 
capable of being uled as Aftringents, if they no other noxious 


- quality. 


2. Another method of difcovering Avtiiespeets is by their decoctions, 
which, thrown into a folution of green vitriol, ftrike.a black colour, 
and form an ink; and thofe fubftances which thus give the blackeft 
ink, provided they are not accompanied with any peculiar acrimony, 
which difcharges their ufe as Aftringents, may be reckoned the 
ftrongeft and beft. 


Ee Aftringents are difcoverable by an auftere, or acerb tafte. 
Some are endued with an odour, but this is a feparate matter, ac- 
cidentally accompanying them, ana adds nothing to their aftringent | 
virtue; for true and pure Aftringents have an acerb, auftere tafte, 

Aa without 
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without odour; for when the odour is great, and joined with other . 
fubftances, we muft reject their ufe as Aftringents. 


PARTS of VEGETABLES where ASTRINGENCY, 
is lodged. 


I think the au/ffere Aftringents are lodged univerfally in the folid 
parts of vegetables, moft commonly in the bark, frequently in the 
woods, and fometimes in the roots, and indeed I imagine there is 
an Aftringency in the folid parts of all vegetables, and that in moft 
it is only accompanied with other parts which prevent our pers 
ceiving it. ‘The acerb Aftringents are found in the fluid parts of 
plants, and that commonly in the juices of unripe fruits, or perhaps 
in other unripe juices of plants. "The Chemifts have gone further 
in afcertaining where the aftringent part is lodged. They alledge, per- 
_ haps with fome propriety, that it always refides in the earthy parts, 
which they have fuppofed, in oder to form this Aftringency, to be 
joined with an acid. In the acerb Aftcingents fome acid is found, 
but in auftere Aftringents none fuch has been found, even on che- 
‘mical trials, and thefe are indeed fubftances which themfelves 
attract acid. In what part the aftringent virtue refides is uncertain. 
Here, however, I may obferve one fact, namely, that all Aftringents 
act more powerfully in fubftance than in decoction, or any other 
method of preparation; for our ftomach has powers of folution, 
which out of the body we cannot imitate. Here faline Aftringents 
are excepted, e.g. the vitriols, for it is indifferent in what form 
they are introduced. It is however, often neceflary for the more con- 
convenient exhibition, to extract our Aftringents, and employ them 
in a fluid form, which leads me to the pharmaceutical treatment. 


PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT of AS'TRINGENTS. 


By Newman’s and Cartheufer’s Experiments, it appears, that 
Aftringents are equally foluble in water and alcohol. They fay a 
Beetoue menftruum is beft, and that though water exracts more, 

| all 
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_all is not aftringent which is extracted, but much of other matters 
adhering. The proof of this, fay they, is, that the refiduums . 
of both are equally infipid. That fpiritous menftruum does it 
moft properly appears from this, that whatever water takes up when 
boiling it depofits a part of itwhen cold. This leads us to a rule in 
the exhibition, vz. that all our aftringent decoctions fhould either 
be given when warm, or agitated well together when cold. 
* 

Tam now to fpeak of particular aftringents. Thefe I have referred 
to two heads of Fofile and Vegetable; abfolutely of different na- 
tures. 


FOSSILE ASTRINGENTS. 


Thefe are fubdivided into three. Clafles: The Earthy, Saline, and 
Metallic. 


PRaEARTHS: 


Thefe are a fet of fubftances, which formerly entered into the 
Materia Medica in a confiderable number, but of late this number 
has greatly diminithed, and very few of them are now employed. 
All of them may be reduced to thefe three heads: Bole, Clay, and 
Abjorbent Earth. In the diftribution of earths, Naturalifts have 
hitherto been pretty much divided. ‘Thofe who are averfe to 
employ the chemical qualities in Natural Hiftory, have fought for 
other marks to diftinguith them. ‘Fhus Dr. Hill, and fome others, 
have diftinguifhed them, according jt are more or lefs diffufi- 
ble in water, into Boles, Marles, But this being only a 
difference in degree, is not a proper diftinétion, Whatever this 
“may be in Natural Hiftory, certainly in Medicine the divifion into 
Abiorbeats, and thofe which are not {6, is much more conve- 
nient. Of the non-abforbent are the Boles and Clays, of the laft 
kind the Abjorbent Earths, of which I have given Ofteocoila for an 
example, 


Aa 2 BOLES. 
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With regard to the:termiof Bole, the application of it has been 
various ‘at different times. ‘The Boles of the Ancients, -e.\g. the 
Boles of Galen, feem to have been our abforbent Earths ; whereas 
the Boles we employ, are not abforbents; for they are neither 
foluble nor effervefce with acid.in the cold. Their variety is very 
confiderable, “but we need only make one diftin@ion of them, that 
thofe of the greateft purity are beft, and only fit to be employed. 
They are frequently adulterated ;.for our Druggifts feldom take the 
trouble of bringing Boles from hha ¢ ; for we have Boles at home of 


the fame quality and virtues, only wanting their colour, which we. 


give them,' by making a mixture of the pureft white Clay and red 
Ochre, which, however it may bea fraud in trade, anfwers equally 
well in Medicine. We have been retrenching the Boles ; for my 
part, I think we might altogether reject them, Their virtues are 
very inconfiderable. Applied ‘to the tongue théy give a certain 
rough tafte, and appear aftringent, But, in my opinion, it is.only 


4 


an-exficcating quality, drinking up the moifture of the tongue, for. 


when pure Bole is diffufed in water fo fuch tafte is obferved. With 
regard to Earthy Medicines, which are not foluble in our fluids, 
little effet can be expected from them; and in order to render 
them fit for medicine they mutt be previoufly combined with acids, 
either by nature or art; or if: intended to exficcate, they muft be 
given in fuch a monftrous quantity as entirely to overload the 
ftomach. As to Boles they may contain feveral other fubflances, 
which may make them at more powerfully as Aftringents; e.g. 
Iron, which moft of our red Boles contain. Perhaps they are 
? already combined with an acid, or if not may be diffolved by that 
in our ftomach, becoming in this way medicated, Many alfo con- 
tain Alum, andon this account may be medicated fubftances ; but 
in thefe cafes itis only on account of the Vitriol indsAludi they 
contain, and certainly it would be much better to ufe thefe fub- 


ftances by themfelves, than in fuch an uncertain manner as they. 


mutt be in thofe combinations. 


I fore 
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I forgot to mention, that Boles were hardly diffoluble in -acids, 
except when very concentrated or aflifted with much.heat, and the 
Earth of Alum is now known tobe furnifhed, by every Bole and 
Clay, which may, be extracted by every acid, even the weak. vege- 
table, and fo likewife by the acid in our ftomach, in which: view 
likewife they only act as Alum, | 


Another virtue has been attributed to them, chiefly I believe on 
the authority of Van Swieten; vzz. that of abforbing Alkalis, which 
is deduced. from .taeir fuppofed power of ftopping the Dyfentery. 
But upon frequent trial I-have found them to anfwer no better than 
calcined Hartfhorn. Let us.confider this theory. . He fays, that, 
as containing a vitriol, they contain a vitriolic acid, of which part 
may be got by diftillation. This, however, is very inconGderable : 
I have not yet tried how far.they may be confidered as PnP 
in the manner es Dr. Pringle’s Experiments. 7 


OSE OM O.gbQl iA. 


| This, like other terms, has been left undetermined. As it ftands 
in our Difpenfatories, it implies a pure white pipe Clay, and the Cz- 
molia purpuracea, a F ullers earth. ‘Thefe are more purely argillaceous 
than. Boles, and freer of any foreign matter. Their effects in Me~ 
dicine were never remarkable, and they are now difregarded in pre= 
fent practice, though as poffibly they may furnith te matter, 
they may act as Atiringents.— 


08 TE.0.c © ctbicdstiwl. 


I have fet down this as an inftance of Abforbent Earths, many 
more of which will be found under the title of Antacida; Iam 
here only to confider them as Aftringents, Ofteocolla is a calcarious 
earth, which has been fulpended in water, and afterwards depofited 
and concreted in a powdery form, on different fubftances, efpecially. 
the roots of plants, and, from the other matters being feparated by 
putre- 


> 
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putrefaction, or otherwife, called O/eocolla, from its then being 
like a hollow tube. Hence alfo it was employed in the cure of 
fractured bones, and hence, probably, too, the fuppofition of Ab- 
forbent Earths being aftringent. In no one inftance do’ think this 
is well founded. With vegetable Acids they even form a laxative 
fubftance, nor tothe tafte do they fhew any auftere or ftyptic qua- 
lity. Formerly we employed an animal Earth procured from bones, 
&c. efpecially Hart/horn, which was, when calcined, particularly 
ufed in aftringent decoftions, as the Decocfum album. Here I thall 
obferve, that thisis an infoluble fubftance, hardly yielding to Acids, 
and only as uniting with Acids do earths feem to act in the human 
body. Inftead of calcined Hartfhorn, we have introduced into 
the Decocium album, Chalk and Crabs eyes, though I am afraid 
on no very good foundation, as Chalk, united with Acids, has no 
aftringent quality, but is rather laxative. Befides, Dr. Pringle has 
found them to have a feptic quality, o/z. by abforbing the acid in 
the ftomach, &¢. which,. in fome meafure, obviates the putrefcency.. 
If, inftead of thefe, we were to throw in a Czmola, no fuch effec 
‘would be produced ; for all clays contain an aluminous Earth, 
which, although it extraéts the Acid in the ftomach, yet with this. 
forms an Alum, and thus a@s as an Aftringent. However, on the 
whole, I believe the calcined Hartfhorn preferable to Chalk, Ge. 
which we now employ, for although it unites {paringly with acids, 
yet part of it is ftill corroded by them, and acts as an Alum. 


SALINE EAR T HS 


The chief, and perhaps the only one of thefe, is Alum. This 
is a fubftance with whofe chemical hiftory we are but lately ac- 
quainted. Formerly it was fuppofed the vitriolic acid in Alum was 
joined to acalcarious earth, and this perhaps, as well as the reafons 
before given, contributed to give rife to the opinion of calcarfious 
earths being thought aftringent, when joined with acids. But we 
now know that clay is a compound earth, part of which may be 

united 
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united with acids, and that it is be this part and the vitriolic acid, 
that Alum is formed. 


Alum is nee native in a fine fibrous form, called then A/amen 
plumofum. This is fo fcarce as to be miftaken for Amianthus, which 
often in our fhops is fubftituted for it. For the moft part, Alum is 
extracted by art from earths, in which nature has lodged it, viz. 
from pyrites, flates, Sc. Extracted from pyrites, &c. it is called 4/umen 
rubrum. Alum is of two kinds. The firft is a pure tranfparent 
Alum, the Alum of the northern Countries. The fecond is of the 
fame nature, with reddifh ftreaks in it, called Roman Alum, as 
brought us from Czvita Vecchia. Wherein the difference of thefe 
two confit, I do not find that chemifts have determined. The 
manufacturers certainly find one; the Roman Alum with Dyers 
anfwering purpofes which the Englifh will not. Phyficians, too, 
think the former betterin medicine. As to the tafte, it fhows rather 
more ftypticity, but this is inconfiderable, and I make no doubt, that, 
for medical purpofes, the common Alum anf{wers equally well with 
the Roman. 


V.IR.T UES of; AL UM, 


From experience, Alum is found to be a powerful Aftringent, and 
perhaps one of the moft fafe. Being readily diffolved, it acts quickly, 
and is one of thofe Aftringents, which extends its a@ion over the 
fyftem ; its effets appearing much fooner than we poffibly could 
fuppofe them to be, (in confequence of the circulation) in the part 
affected. It acts more quickly, and in a fmaller dofe, than the ve- 
getable Aftringents, and is lefs deleterious, lefs ftimulant, and of more 
general ufe than the metallic. Alum is one of thofe Aftringents 
which we can moft conveniently employ externally. It is often 
employed in Inflammations of the Eyes. Alum not only contract: 
the fibres, but diminiflies the mobility, fo that it here a€ts in twe 
ways, by correcting the laxity of the veffels, and at the fame time 
diminifhing the impetus of the fluids. The white of egg, with 
which it is commonly joined for this purpofe, has been thought to 

| have 
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have particular virtues, but in my opinion it has no other in this cafe, 
than that of giving confiftence, and contributing to moreconvenient 
exhibition. Alum is alfo ufed for bracing lax and flaccid gums in 
fcorbutic habits,*for which purpofe the vegetable Aftringents have 
little effect, and the metallic, on account of their bad tafte, firength, - 
@&c. are improper. Alum is applied with advantage in inflammati- 
ons of the throat, and anginas, where there'is much laxity. Syden- 
ham here formerly propofed the vitriolic acid alone in fteong dofes, 
but befides the too great ftrength of his dofes, the vitriolic acid, 
mitigated by the, ell Alum, anfwers much better. — 


Externally Alum has been employed to dry up exceffive excre- 
tions of the fkin, as fweat in the armpits, with fuccef’s. But here F 
need not repeat what I have faid formerly about the drying up fuch 
excretions at all. : | 


Internally it is ufed in Hemorghages as an Aftringent. In He- 
morrhages of the wferus it is the fubftance we can moft depend upon. 
For this purpofe it is generally employed in the Pu/uis fypticus. The 
Sanguis draconis, with which it was there joined, has been imagined. 
an Aftringent, but to.me it feems to have very little of that power, 
as not being foluble in our fluids, and I think an improvement is 
made in the laft edition of the Plarmacopwia Pauperum,'in fabtti- 
tuting for this the Zerra ‘faponica. We have loft the original ins 
tention of Helvetius in addition of the Sanguis draconis, viz. that of - 
forming the Alum into pills, which is often required for more con~ 
venient exhibition. It is done by melting the Sanguis draconis on 
the fire, and mixing with it a proper proportion of Alum, and this 
is the only means of reducing Alum into this form, and the only 
proper ufe of the Sanguis draconis. 


Alum may be employed in all cafes where Aftringents are ufed, 
In diarrbeas, &c. it has been little ufed, but here it might not only 
act by bracing the inteftines, but as an antifeptic, efpecially if exhibit 


ed in {mall dofes, i. 


_ Alum 
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Alum is alfo employed in Intermittent Fevers, as I myfelf have 
feen with fuccefs, When joined with aromatics, as nutmeg, and 
given before a fit, I have feen it entirely prevent it. Aftringents 
have alfo been ufed in Continued Fevers, and here Alum is prefer- 
able to the metallic aftringents. 


DO'S: Bic of Ai LUM; 


For different purpofes it has been ufed in different dofes. ‘The 
higheft is halfadrachm. In this large dofe it excites vomiting. It is 
feldom, therefore, advifeable to give it in fuch quantity, and dofes of 
of gr. x. will an{wer better, repeated at half an hour’s diftance, or + 
an hour, and in this way have I feen it given to the length of one 
drachm, without vomiting, &c. and I have been told of inftances 
where it has been carried further. In hemorrhages, where aftringents 
are ufed, which fhould be when they are -very violent, our intention 
ought to be to moderate, not to fupprefs the flux; fo that in this 
cafe the lefs dofe of an aftringent medicine we ufe hes better. 


BRA Pus Wi b.e RN TC: US 


This is a peculiar flate. Moft of the flate kind contain Alum, 
which we know by their being deliquefcent and mouldering in the 
air, which depends on their containing the matter of pyrites, whence 
Alum may be got. Wherever this flate has any of the aluminous 
tafte, we may employ it as a medicine; but Alum itfelf is much 
preferable, as we can afcertain the dofe ; for here we muft give our 
Lapis Hibernicus, encumbered with a load of ufelefs earth, and there- 
fore it is now properly neglected. The virtues afcribed to it fcarce 
deferve our attention. It has been faid to’be ufed with fuccefs in 
contufions with internal hemorrhagy. Here, indeed, it may act as 
well as: Alum, but certainly that is much better employed ; but in 
refolving contufions, neither this, nor any medicine ufed by Mareria 
Medica writers, is fit for the purpofe. 
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This is a metal foluble in our fluids and in any faline fubftance. It 
may be combined by chemiftry with acids, alkalis, and neutrals. 
The combinations are all of the fame virtues. If there is an¥ dif- 
ference, the combination with the muriatic acid is more aftringent, 
and with alkalis in general more ftimulant tham with acids *. 


VAR AT Us Bee 


It is:a powerful ftimulant, very immediately and in fmall dofes 


| exciting vomiting, infomuch as to make it difficult to exhibit it with- 


out this effect. Here, then, we have reafon to be anxious in the 


choice of the preparation. We fhould mottly avoid the combination 
with acids, univerfally that with alkalis, and prefer the neutral falts.. 


In the inteftines, Copper aéts as a purgative, and may be ufed with 
advantage in hydropic cafes, not only on this account, but alfo on 
the diuretic quality it pofieffes when properly managed. Whether 
Copper exerts this diuretic quality in the prime vig, or by being 
affumed into the mafs of blood, I thall not determine. 


Copper, too, acts as an Aftringent in ftopping Evacuations; but 
we feldom can throw it in, without its ftimulating effects. For 
this purpofe, Es Veneris was recommended by Boyle; but after- 
wards neglected. There has been a difpute among the Chemitfts, 
whether Mr. Boyle’s Hvis Veneris was procured from Iron or Cop- 
per. Boyle himfelf tells us, that he ufed#a ‘pure venereal: vitriol, 


and befides, it is impoflible to imitate the properties of the Ems, - 


Veneris by any preparation of Iron. This préparation is to be 
confidered as a combination of Copper with an. ammoniacal 
Salt, and fometimes with a portion of muriatic acid. . This pre- 


* The preparation from neutrals and particularly ammoniacal falts are much the mildeft. 


paration 


ee 
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paration may be obtained in Chryftals in the following manner, 


viz. by adding gradually to a folution of blue vitriol in water, a” 


volatile allel, till no longer any cloud appear in the addition ; 
after which, to the diaphanous liquor, pouring on as much alcohol 
as is fufficient to feparate the water; after which, very elegant 
{mall fapphire coloured* chryftals will concrete. Vid. Nov. Aé. 
N. Guriof. tom. i, obferv.67. This preparation has all the ad- 
vantages of the other preparation of Boyle’ s, and never has any 
of the Copper united with the muriatic acid. Wherever. Copper 
is introduced in this form, it acts as an Aftringent, and deftroys 
thé mobility of the nervous power, and fo is yery ufeful in that 
difeafe of univerfal laxity, the Rickets, as Boyle obferves. It is 
alfo antifpafmodic, and has been prefcribed in the Epilepfy, as I 
myfelf have fometimes obferved, with appearance of fuccefs ; 
where its action would feem to depend on giving a tenfion to the 
fyftent, and deftroying that irritability on which Epilepfy feems 
to depend. Boyle alfo recommends Es Veneris as an anodyne, 
when he fays it a€ts without the inflammable qualities of opium, the 
teftlefinefs, Sc. produced. Experience, however, does not feem to 
confirm this. 


Boyle recommends Copper in petechial fevers, with /ub/ultus 
tendinum, &c. and found that it ftopt thefe, and brought the fever 
to a happy iffue. Van Swieten tells us of a preparation of Copper, 
which, immediately after taking, produces a formicatio over the whole 
body, without any of the bad effects which occur from the 
ftimulating power of Copper, and that it is an efficacious medicine 
in the Epilepfy.. The method of preparation of it has not yet been 
difcovered. 


Out of the body, Copper kills Worms ; but from its ftimulating 


powers, it is very difficult to exhibit it internally for that pur- 


* By being chryftallized thus, it is freed from all adhering acid, and is rendered more 
‘aftringent. Vid. Dr, Ruflel, de Cupro Edin. 1757. 


Bb 2 pote. 
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pofe. A fingle drop of it, diffolved in a folution of vol. alkali, was 
found to vomit a child to whom it was exhibited. 


In external ufe, asa ftimulant, it a@ts as an efcharotic, and, fti- 
mulating the vefiels, brings on that degree of inflammation which 
favours good pus. 


The ancients employed very commonly Copper in this inten- 
tion, asa digeftive in ulcers; but on the reftoration of learning, 
Mercury being found out, was almoft only employed for that 
purpofe; and fo has continued to this day. But there are cer- 
tainly variety of cafes where Copper is more proper than Mer- 
cury, and perhaps ftill other cafes of ulcers, where another me- 
tal will anfwer better than either. I fhall here mention one par- 
ticular inflance of a difeafe not known in the books of Phyfic, 
where the effets of Copper were remarkable. A diforder in this 
country appeared a good many years ago, with exulcerations of 
the mouth, and fauces, with ulcers in the tongue, about the anus, 
and in different parts of the body, refembling the venereal difeafe ; 
but diftinguifhed by the*different floughs of the ulcers*, by the 
different manner of its appearance, its want of infection from 
carnal communication, &c. Mercury in this difeafe was tried with 
no fuccefs ; but Copper almoft always effected a cure. I ufed a folu- 


tion of Verdigreafe, which, applied to the tongue, very eafily cured 


the ulcers there, by inducing a good fuppuration, but as more diffi- 
cultly applicable to the tonfils, alfo lefs quick in procuring a cure. 
This then ought to prompt all Surgeons never to ee a difficult 
ulcer without trying this remedy. 


DOSE of COPPER. 


This cannot, be afcertained properly, as fome perfons will vomit 
from an exceedingly fmall quantity. Wecan only fay, then, that 
the dofes fhould be fmall, and then, when ufed as an Anthelmintic, 
ftill {maller, 


* Pinnated to it, 
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As to the Preparations of Copper, fet down in the Catalogue, 
their ufes will be underftood from what has been already faid on 
Copper itfelf. 


rR. N, 


This is a metallic fubftance, which is of more frequent ufe than 
any other. It combines with moft faline fubftances, and is dif- 
folved by all acids. ‘The vegetable acid, * however, only corrodes 
it, but extracts all the medical virtue. Iron, then, may be given 
in fubftance, as its medical virtue may be extracted by the acid 
in the prime vie. But this is always an uncertain method, as 
“the dofe extineted depends on the quantity of acid in the prime 
vie, and as fometimes fo much muft be given, as by its mecha- 
nical action to be ,productive of bad effects. It is always, then, 
preferable to have the combination made before we exhibit this 
medicine. With regard to the preparation of Iron in books of 
Pharmacy, no difference of virtue has been difcovered by any ex-~ 
periments yet made. There may be, perhaps, fome difference, if 
Iron is combined with alkali; but even here no experiment has 
proved it. All the preparations of Iron, then, turn upon convenience, 
or elegance. It is often wanted ina powdery form. Lemery’s 
method for this purpole i is the beft, viz. letting water, about an inch 
deep, digeft upon the iron filings, by which means part of them - 
will be converted into a fine black powder, and more, if the opera- 
tion is continued. This may be feparated by fhaking the veffel, 
when the uncorroded filings will feparate. Iron combined with the 
miuriatic acid, is the foundation of the tinétures in the fhops, and 
{uits every purpofe to which Iron may be applied, v. P. LZ. It is 
very convenient as diffolving in alcohol, and making a fort of dul- 
cified fpirit of falt, which gives the combination a very fine flavour. 
However, the dofe is here uncertain, as a part of the Iron preci- 
pitates in keeping. But then the fame incovenience attends other 
folutions. | 


* Vegetable acid i$ now found to diflolve Iron, 
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Meith TUES of IR ON. 


Iron is purely aftringent, without the ftimulating qualities of 
copper, or the deleteriots ones of lead. However, neither is it fo 
powerful an aftringent as the one, nor fo powerful an antifpafmodic 
‘as the other. The aperient and-aftringent preparations of Iron are 
the fame, differing only in degree of virtue. In all cafes of laxity 
and debility, and in obftruétions and flownefs, proceeding from thefe 
caufes, Iron is employed, though other fimple aftringents might alfo 
anfwer the effect. Here we ought to beware of a fudden aftridtion, 
which may be attended with bad confequences, and, therefore, in 


exhibiting it in thefe cafes, we fhould give it in {mall dofes, and * 


truft to length of time for a cure ; and by this means we fhall avoid 
thofe inconveniences, of which Phyficians often complain in Pi: 
peigtion: of Iron. : 


Mineral waters often produce cures, which we in vain attempt to 
perform by the combinations in our fhops; even although thefe 
waters contain nothing but Iron. ‘This is manifeftly owing to the 
weaknefs of the dofe; in proof of which we find, that the {trongly 
impregnated water feldom anfwer fo well, as thofe weak ones we, 
commonly reject. Iron may be employed as an antifpafmodic, 
and then muft be ufed in {mall dofes. Hyfteri¢ cafes are thofe in 
which it is commonly ufed, and then fometimes bad effects attend 
its exhibition. Different re@fons have been given for this. That 
given by Carthufer feems not without foundation, viz. that often 
in thefe cafes there are ob{truCtions of the vifcera, which are confirm. 
ed by the ufe of Iron, but that if thefe are removed, it proves 
a valuable cure. ‘There is another diftinG@tion which I would 
make between the Hypochondriac and Hyfteric difeafes, which 
influences our practice very much. The Hypochondriac difeafe 
often depénds on a rigidity of the folids, is a difeafe of the 
habit, and occurs in the decline of life; whereas the Hiyfteric 
difeafe is often attended with a laxity of the folids, is often inci- 
dental, and is more purely fpafmodic. dn Hyfteric cafes, the 

Tron 
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Tron may be employed with facets, while in the Hypochondrise it 
is hartful. bs 


Iron has alfo been employed in Intermittent Fevers. Stahl and 
his followers, laying it always down as a rule, that a fever being 
an efort of nature to throw off from the body fome morbid matter, 
thought they very feldom ought to be ftopped; and even in 

. Agutes, on this account, they have been very {paring of the Pe- 
ruvian Bark. They ufed, however, for this purpofe of Intermit- 
tents a very fubtile Crocus of Iron, obtained by applying nitre to 

* the. martial regulus of Antimony in fufion. We fhall afterwards 
find that this acts in the fame manner as other Aftringents, and 
even as Peruvian Bark itfelf. 


Iron, as aftringent, is improper in «inflammable cafes. Some : 
Aftringents are employed in Continual Fevers, but Iron ought ‘to 
be avoided, as encreafing the inflammatory diathefis. »This applies 
to other cafes, where fron is more commonly ufed, wiz. in He- 
morrhages, e.g. in the Hemoptoifis. This fometimes’may depend 
on a laxity of the folids, but much oftner owes its rife to an 
encreafed impetus of the fluids. Thiscafe, if not inflammatory, is 
very nearly akin to it, and the fame cruft occurs in the blood as in 
other inflammatory cafes. Iron, then; in thefe cafes, ought to be 
given with great caution, for Hzmoptoes are often the caufes of 
Phthifis, or Confumption of the Lungs. Iron, in thefe cafes, by ‘ 
its fudden aftri@tion may ftop the flux, but then the inflammatory 
diathefis is continued, and often a fuppuration brought on. Even 
Alum, @c. are not very proper, area and the antiphlogiftie 
method is‘much Pele ‘ 


o~ 


DOSES of I: ReO:.N. 


Thefe are uncertain, fmall dofes ought always to be employed, 
and ifa ftrong aftriction is neceflary, we ought rather to manage our 
Iron in giving it frequently at proper intervals, than by Srgealing 
_\ any particular dofe, 


The 
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The virtues of Green Vitriol will be underftood from what has 
been faid of Iron itfelf. 
* 


BM NA: T TT ES, 


This is one of the principal Ores of Iron, which may be extracted, 
from it by the feveral acids, and employed in all cafes where Iron is 
ufeful; but as it is only Iron which is extracted, and to which 
the Hematites owes its virtues, that fubftance may be rejected as 
fuperfluous. 


The fame obfervation applies tothe Rubrica fabrilis, another Ore 
of Iron. 


ion AOD: ce 


‘This is not ufed in medicine, except when.combined with other 
bodies. With oil its calces combine and form the common platter, 
which is the foundation of moft of the reft., To this plafter, Lead 
gives no other property, but that of confiftence. Lead unites with 
the feveral acids. For medical ufe the vegetable is commonly ufed, 
and aéts on it as well as the others. The preparations with this acid 
and lead incommon ufe are the Saccharum Saturni, Acetum Lithar= 
gytes, and common Cerufe. 


Externally Lead is ufed as an aftringent. It diminifhes the mobi- 
lity more than alum, e. g. in fore eyes. But let it be obferved here, 
that Lead abfolutely deftroys the mobility of our fibres. Lead has 
been ufed in eryfipelas, but in general aftringents are often improper 
in this cafe, and great caution is to be enjoined in the ufe of Lead, as 
it often brings on palfy in our fibres. I myfelf have feen it produce 
gangrene in the eryfipelas. 


In burns it is often employed in the Unguentum album; but 
if long ufed, it induces flaccidity of the part, and makes the 
ulcers difficult to heal. Mercury and Lead, combined, have cured 


oe ulcers, where other means had failed; but a caution 
| ought 
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ought to be obferved here, wz. that if the fcrophulous ulcers are very. 
numerous, and the Lead be ufed too freely,-its exhibition may be: 
attended with bad effects. 


Internally Lead is a powerful Aftringent, and is employed in He= 
morrhages. We mult, however, always be aware of its deleterious. 
effects. 


Every body knows its bad confequences to the’ Miners ; and the: 
cuftom which fome Vintners had formerly of mixing Lead with their’ 
wine, in order to obviate its acidity, which indeed it did powerfully,. 
fhewed fufficiently its poifonous effects... In Haemorrhages, its action 
is on the nervous power; for it is never given in fuch quantity as. 
to ftop the Hemorrhage by corrugating the fibres, or coagulating 
the mafs of blood. Its effets being of this kind, have made it 
to be employed in Diarrbeas and Dy/enteries, in the Fluor albus 
and Gonorrbeas.. In all thefe cafes its effets are powerful, fo that 
I could wifh to be able to inculcate its ufe. For a few dofes, if we 
have occafion. for it, may. fometimes be ufed without bad effects ;. 
but if its ufe'is continued for any length of time, its bad confequences 
will certainly appear. me 


Saccharum Saturni and Tinétura antiphthifica, into which that: 
certainly enters, have been employed in Continual Fevers, with re- 
markable fuccefs, not having fuch a ftimulus as the copper, and: 
taking off the nervous fymptoms, the Delirzum, Subfultus tendinum,, 
&c. as may be feen in the éa Nature Curiwforum. Ihave no 
manner of doubt of its efficacy in this refpect as an Aftringent, and. 
confequently an Antifpafmodic, but as its effects in any large quan- 
tity are fo pernicious, in fpite of the recommendations of feveral: 
Getmans, we fhould always ufe fuch a remedy with very great: 
caution.. : 


Co! LE eS 
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This j is ers very little known in iidieidle i effects are 


| certainly ‘not merely aftringent. Flowers of Zinc have been sata by 


fone to have been onpleyeds but not BY any Authors of note. 


- As to ‘Laas Calaminaris, the ore of Zinc, and Tutty, which has 
been fuppofed the Flowers of Zinc, the Cadmia fornacum, whigh, 
however, Neuman raifes very great doubts about, they are inert 
fubftances ; for, boiled in water, they give no impregnation, and with 


_ acids have no virtues. In our ointments they have no effect, except 
as joined with Vitriol and other fubfances. The Lapis Calminaris, 


in Turner’s Cerate, ferves no other purpofe but taking off the un@tu- 
ofity, which in itfelf is hurtful. But for this purpofe any other fubtle 
ais would have the fame effet. | 


\ White Vitriol is a combination of thé Vitriolic Acid and Zinc; 


_ but has always along with it fome copper, or iron. It is ufed in fore 


eyes. As it contains Zinc, we fhould be very cautious in its internal 
exhibition. It has been given as a vomit, and faid to have a very 
fudden operation, but I have never been able to obferve this, and 
certainly its ufe in any confiderable quantity muft be attended with 
very bad confequences. 


BOVEG ETABL:Ex AS TRINGENTS., 


. We now proceed to thefe; for the Animal Kingdom fcarcely fur- 
nifhes any Aftringents, except the Animal Earth, commonly called 
calcined Hartfhorn, be reckoned as fuch. x 


With regard to Vegetable Aftringents, they are of lefs fadden 


operation than thofe of thé Foffile Kingdén. 


Tj imagine Vegetable Adtincents, as wellas all others, actin the 


3 prima Ve ; but the ftimulus of metallic Aftringents, makes their 


effects 


% 
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effe&ts much more propagated over the fyftem, than thofe of the. 
vegetable?~ Applied to the tongue, Vegetable. Afttingents give a 

much weaker impreflion,’ and. there is no Phyfician wil have re- “ 
courfe toythem for topping Haemorrhages; upon any exigency. 

They may indeed exert their powers over the fyftem, but then they 
do fo, only flowly and gradually. Vegetable Aftringents, when we 
want them to be efficacious, muft be exhibited in fubftance. -This 
has been little attended to. The reafon for this method of exhi- 
bition is, becaufe we have no powerful menftruums fortheir folution, 
We have, indeed, water and alcohol, but the former will not 
diffolve one ounce of any aftringent without repeated afufions and 
_ decoétions ; and with the latter a very great quantity of the men- 
firuum is requifite; and, after all, im either cafe, the impregnation . 
is inconfiderable, We do not chufe to ufe thefe folutions for an- 
other reafon, becaufe the means -ufed for folution have an effect 
upon the medicine ; much heat and Jong boiling atually deftroying 
the aftringent quality and vegetable texture. Water, too, although 
it wafhes out the aftringent quality, when boiling, and feemingly 
fufpends it, yet upon cooling, depofits much of what it had taken 
up. Upon thefe accounts, Vegetable Aftringents fhould, if pofli- 
ble be given in fonipase 


| “Another aki not. commonly given, why the Vegetable Aftrin— 
gents are weaker than. the Foffile, and "why they fhould be always 
adminiftred in’ fubftance, is, that the Vegetable Aftringents may 
have their texture deftroyed in our ftomach, from the fermentation 
going on ‘there ; whereas: the Fof_ile Aftringents are not liable to. 
this effect, and can only be mee by mixture. 


uBhere.i is a curious obfervation of the late worthy Dr. Alfton, viz. 
thalfthe Péruvian Bark, operating in the ftomach, remains for a 
long time in the folid form in which it is exhibited, and there is 
great reafon to believe, that all Vegetable Affringents act in the - 
fame. manner. 1 myfelf have feen Peruvian: Bark thrown up, un= 
Pi. i after having remained in the ftomach eight days, Hence. 
C2 if 


‘oe > Let C2rUeRhE SON? SEE 


if we throw in this, or other aftringents, in a fluid form, both 
becaufe they are liable to pafs eafily off, and becaufe they are thus 
’ more fubject to the fermentative procefs, we may often be difap- 
pointed in their fuccefs. Here alfo is an additional reafon for the 
fudden operation of the Foflile Aftringents, v/z. becaufe they are 
more quickly diffolved than the vegetable. But wherever there is 
danger from a fudden aftrition, and wherever a flow operation is re- 
quired, the Vegetable Aftringents are preferable, and are univerfally 
ufed in all fuch cafes. 


Vegetable Aftringents are recommended in Hemorrhoidal Swel- 
lings and Bleedings, but it is extremely doubtful, how far their 


safe is proper. Wherever thefe are the effeGs of plethora, and 


Nature attempting a difcharge, we muft be very fparing in the ufe 
of Aftringents. But this is not always the cafe; they are often in 
confequence of a habit induced of coftivenefs, where the blood, 
hindered in its paflage, is poured out into the cellular membrane, 
and the ecchymofes there kept up on.account of laxity ; for it is not 
owing to a varicous diftention of the veins, as fome have imagined ; 
for infpeCtion proves the contrary. In this cafe, where the {welling 
is kept up from laxity, Vegetable Aftringents may be of confiderable 
fervice. But fometimes, although thefe evacuations are not na- 
tural, yet they are habitual, and when fupprefled. fuddenly, may 
bring on equally bad effe@s, as if they were critical ;. fo that Foffile 
'- Aftringents are not to be ufed here, on account of their being apt 
to induce’a fudden aftri@ion. Vegetable Aftringents, then, are 
preferable, becaufe they operate flowly and gradually on the con- 
ftitution ; but even thefe, from a long continued ufe, are liable to 
bring on a coftivenefs, which is abfolutely inconfiftent, with the 
cure of Hemorrhoidal Fluxes. In the exhibition, then, of thefe 


Aftringents, we fhould always take care to obviate this coftivelllefs - 


they are fo apt to produce. 


Having faid thus much of Vegetable Afitingents i in general, I 


mow proceed to talk of particulars ; where, indeed, properly we. 
thall » 


—— ad 
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‘fhall have little to fay upon each. If you look into Materia Medica 
writers, you will find them, under each particular Aftringent, 
telling you, that it is fit for Spitting of blood, Dvarrbea, Dyfentery, - 
Flacr albus, and every other fancied ‘encreafed excretion; in order 
to fwell up their volumes. They donot always, however, put all of 
thefe under each particular fimple, but diftribute their difeafes to 
peculiar ones, and fay, that this is good in Dyfentery, that in Fluor 
albus, &c.~ All this, however, 1s not always merely for oftentation ; 
for it fometimes happened that one, accidentally being prefcribed 
in a particular cafe, was afterwards always ufed for the fame; al- 
though the others might have anfwered equally well. You will 
~ not, then, expect that I fhall follow thefe writers in this method 
of procedure. I fhall only mention where a particular Aftringent 
is accompanied with fome other peculiar property which modifies its 
“operation. | 

You will obferve here, that I have thrown the fubftances into 
diktine fafciculs, | with blank fpaces and letters between. Many of 
thefe fpaces may be filled up with the name of the natural order of 

Linneus. S 


‘The firft eight at @ belong to the Senticofe of Linneus, and is 
the thirty-fifth order of his Fragmenta. This natural oder is 
better eftablifhed than many of the others. They are all of one 
common quality, but fome of them are not ufed in medicine. I 
have only fet down fuch as are to be found in our Difpenfatory lifts. 
If in-any place of the world thefe I have mentioned are not to be 
found, we may fafely fubftitute for them any otters of the fame 
natural order. With regard to this order, as all the generd@ agree, 
fo do each of the fpecies in virtue; fo that befides the officinal 
f{peties we may take any one fpecies of any of thefe genera, for the 
fame purpofe. Whence we fee the extenfive ufe of diftributing 
plants accotding to their natural order in Botany, if this is made up 
with fufficient accuracy. It has been common for Materia Medica 
Writers to introduce the variety of names,-Gc. under each par- 

ticular 
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cular fubftance; but I think itis much better to refer you to th 


late Authors, efpecially to Linnzus’s Materia Medica, where as 
will find his own. name, Cafpar Bauhine’s name,, ec. by which 
means you: will be enabled to get the names of other authors. 


Thels preliminaries thus fettled, as to the eight plants, at the head 
of which is Agrimonia, they are all of the fame virtues, which ‘are 
fhortly faummed up in their Aftringency. They may poflefs diffe- 
rent degrees of this, but that difference is not afcertained; in qua- 
lity they hardly differ, Some of them, have annexed to their Af 
tringency fome other qualities, eg. “Argentina root has a {weet 


_ with its Aftringency ; Fragaria more Bitternefs than any of the 


others; in Yormentilla, Coryopialinan &c. fome aroma. Except 
from Sir John. Floyer, I have.got very little afliffance in the fen- 
fible. qualities 5 for Lewis has copied him very inaccurately, 
or, when he has advanced any thing of his own, has done it im- 
perfectly. 


_ With regard to thefe plants, as they {tand in our-fhops,” the fir 
five ftand in the Edinburgh, and not in the London Difpenfatorys 
But neither in the former are they inferted from’ any particular vir- 
tue, but only from a timidity of rejecting too many fubftances ; 
thinking it better, as in fome editions of the Difpenfatory it is ex~ 
prefied, copia guam penuria premi; neither again. have the Lon- 
don poieer expunged them from any noxious quality, but only 
from their’not being ufed in prefent practice ;_ which, by the bye, 
is far from being a teft of the inefficacy of medicines. However; 


it is certainly true, that the three which the London College retain, 


are certainly the moft powerful; for we ufe only the herbs of the 
firt, whereas the Aftringency refides moft in Barks, 

The London College ftill retain the Boles on account of its fra-. 
grancy; but certainly Quinguefolium and Tormentilla are the mot. 


paertel of the eight fet down ; wheiher we truft fo experience, or. 


their: 
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«heir ferifible qualities. ‘As to the fenfible qualities, in ‘the: eaves 


thereis a mucilaginous quality,’ in the roots the ‘Aftringency i is more’. 
pure’ and ‘entire?’ *Quinquefolinim and Tormentilla are both remark-_ 


able Afttingénts, and have the fame virtue with thefe. The firft 
has been ufed by Hippocrates, and fince his time in the cure of In- 
termittent Fevers. Many other common Aftringents have been ufed 

for. the fame purpofe. The Quinguefoliam Rae a Bitternefs with its 
Aftringency, which is perhaps neceffary inthe cure of Intermittents, 
as the Bark poffefles it fo much. The. Germans ufe Tormentilla for 
the fame purpofe, butjoin it with Gentian and other Bitters, which 
they fay anfwers equally well with the Bark in the cure of Intermit- 
tents. Tormentilla, and other Aftringents, have alfo been fpoken of. 
for their alexipharmic virtues in peftilential diforders ; that i is, ‘Tn 


putrid continual Fevers. In Germany, Tormentil, &c. bave been . 


te inthe Small pox ; fo that hence we may fuppofe, that other 
Aftringents, befides the Bark, may be ufeful in Fevers, in bringing 
on ‘Bees io ee 


Tormentilla and Quinquefalium may be extraéted by water or aleo- 
hol, but from either, a flight impregnation js procured, and much 
boiling'tt in water deprives picin of fomewhat of that aitringency. 
oN es ere ms ti 

* | D 0 DB 

Deiabia Medica writers Bie commonly under dofed thefe fab 
a The medical ‘virtues of the roots are almoft all lodéed in the 
cortical parts; fo that when the roots are fo large, chat you can 
throw away the pith, the dofe may be in a fmaller quantity, than if 
we employed the entire root. When thus prepared, they may be 
given in a dofe of halfa drachm or one'drachm, and where a more 
fudden aftrition is wanted, we repeat the dofe fo often, as to give one 
ounce in twenty-fout hours, as in the ufe of the Bark. 


oc The next fet mentioned in my Catalogue, are the State of 


Linneus ; the ‘forty-fourth number. of his Fragmenta. °° It 
Hin eisai 5 is 
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is but. a fmall order, even among the Botanifts. The three: fet 
down are what are retained in the Edinburgh Lift. The London 


College only retain the Rudsa. They-all poffefs the attringent qua- 


lity fe weakly, that they may be rejected. They are conftantly. 
matked by Materia Medica. writers as Diuretics. We might reject 


this as imaginary, were it not fo conftantly pees and, indeed,. 
‘by authors of fome credit ;, fo that we fhould always have this quae. 
lity in contemplation. To other Aftringents the fame property has 
been attributed ; but for my part, I am able togive no reafon for it. 
Rudia has been lately ob/erved to. colour the bones of animals who feed 
upon it. Long ago it was obferved to have the power of colouring: 
the urine, and by le experiments of Dr. Young, it has been alfo- 
found to colour the milk. This thews that vegetable fubitances 
penetrate farther, unchanged, into the fy{tem, than has been, imagin- 
ed. It feems to contradict what I was faying, of Vegetables. 
undergoing a change in the prime vig, and having their pecu- 
liar qualities deftroyed. Here we fee'the colouring fubftance of 
the Rudia carried through the circulation, and» depofited in the 
excretions, but how far this retention of colour implies a reten- 
tion of virtue, I fhall not fay. Often the colouring matter re- 
fides in a very fmall quantity, and diffufion. of. fubfances often: 
prevents their operation ; fo that the reuniting of the colouring. 
fubftance in the excretions is no. proof of its being in fuch. 
quantity in the blood, as to produce any confiderable effed. 
Madder is found to change the health of the animal who takes. 
it, making it difpirited, fluggith, @c.. Hence, then, we {ee it: 
certainly exerts powers over the fyftem, and whatever has the 
power of even. hurting, may be of ufe in medicine. But with. 
regard to the Ruéza,.as it requires very large quantities, it cannot be- 
uled, and its dofe is uncertain.. Rudia has been recommended in the- 
Jaundice, but may fafely be- rejected, with many other medicines. 
recommended for the fame malady ;. and there is-no tribe of Me-. 
dicines. which may more fafely be fo, than thofe recommended for 
this purpofe. Now we know that this.difeafe depends fo often on: 
ftones in the biliary duct, and can only be cured by folution or- 
evacuation, 


4 
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sevacuation, and as very few medicines can produce.this effect, we 


cannot fuppofe the Rubia of any confequence in this difeafe.. The 
cure of the. Jaundice is almoft always fudden, from the. ftone 
being, evacuated, and hence it is that many medicines have been 


fappofed to cure the Jaundice, from «their being luckily given when. 


thateffeGt happened. ‘The cure, then, of this difeafe, muft.depend 
on folution, or evacuation. For.the former, we have yet no remedies ; 


for the latter, the Rudsacan have little effect, and it muft be attempt- | 


ed by Emollients, Gc. 


The next order in my Catalogue, is the Vagizales, the twenty- 
feventh order of Linneus. The firft plant of this order mentioned 
by him (the Lawrus) is insproperly arranged ; as it differs from the 
reft both in habit and virtues; indeed, the whole Plants of this or- 
: er * do fo pretty much; for which reafon I have given thofe of my 
ca officinal names. 


With sail to this fet of Ssca they differ alfo in gioshes way, 
many of them containing an Acid befide their Aftringency, and in 
this fet of plants we have the different gradations of acid, auftere, 


andacerb. The Aftringency is lodged chiefly in the roots, the more | 


pure Acidity in the leaves. In the roots alfo there is frequently, 
‘more or lefs of a purgative quality, moft remarkably in the Réeum, 
though in fome degree alfo in the Lapatha, or Dock kind, fo much 
akin to it.. There has been a difpute about this purgative quality 
- inthe Dock kind. Their Aftringency in this country is often fo 
great, as to overpower that effect, but this does not at all refute the 
truth of that affertion; and I myfelf have feen Monks Rhubard, 
given in fafficient quantity, produce that effe@. The Biforta of 
all thefe Plants contains the fimpleft and pureft Aftringency, and 
therefore is of moft frequent ufe as an Aftringent. 


* Some feces e.g. of the Perfcaria (which is buts a fpecies of the quit are ex~= 
‘tremely acrid, while others are more mild. 


ie Dd | Aftrin- 


& 
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Aftringents are frequently of ufe in Scurvy. The Vaginales are 


‘more frequently employed for this purpofe, though at the fame 


time there are inftances of the others being employed in the fame 
way, which prevent our thinking that this virtue in them is pecu- 
liar. In thefe, however, ,their Acidity may add to their effe@ ; for 
that, either feparate or conjoined into Acerbity, is found moft 
appropriated to the Scurvy. Here the vague and undetermined no- 
tion of the Scurvy has occafioned confufion in the Materia Medica. 
This term has been transferred to many cutaneous difeafes, which 


are of a very different nature, and with whofe nature we are not fo — 


well acquainted: When I fpeak of the Scurvy, I always mean the 
Sea Scurvy. 


The Itch has been fuppofed one of the Scorbutic diforders, and _. 
Aftringents have been accordingly applied, as the Oxylepathum in © 
our Ung. Antipforicum; but on repeated trials, I maintain it has 
no fuch virtues. In general, Aftringents are improper in all thofe: 
eutaneous eruptions, which are in the leaft degree critical, or an ef= _ 
fort of Nature to throw out the offending caufe to the furface. 


PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT. - 


All thefe Aftringents may be employed in fubftance, but they are,. 
too, among thofe which may moft properly be given in folution.. 
Water in decoction extracts their virtues, Spirit has little effect. 
As to Rhubarb, andiits treatment, we fhall afterwards talk of it. 


Peel 7 ee ae Ge 


Thefe are the fixty-fourth of the Fragmenta.. Of thefe, I have: 
only fet down what remain now in our Difpenfatories ; though 
formerly, many more of the fame order were inferted. As to their 
fenfible qualities, I know little of them. Floyer has diftinguithed: 


- atafte, inherent in this order, called the Ferny tafe; by which he 


—underftands more or lefs of a Sweetnefs, joined with Aftringency. 


if it be true, as is by fome alledged, that this Sweetnefs is fo great,. 
that. 
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that the roots have been employed in times of fearcity, as- food; 
we cannot fuppofe them very efficacious, as medicines. But, 


though fome of thefe may thus be employed, yet many are too 
aftringent to be nutritive, and many have a fenfible acrimony. 


Polypody, one of thefe, on account of its acrimony, is transferred 
_ to the purgatives; and as this quality is very fenfible in one, we 
fhould always confider that it may be in the others. It is faid, 
and in fome meafure vouched, that the roots of fome of our | 
plants have been ufeful in deftroying Worms. At firft view, this 
would feem to be owing to their acrimony ; .but we know that 
fimple fweets, as wort, e.g. have been efficacioufly employed for 
the fame purpofe. From their Aftringency they ftrengthen the tone 
-of the inteftines, fo that it is doubtful whether Ferns are an Anthel- 
es mintic, from their fweetnefs, acrimony, or aftringency. The ‘ih 
 feem to me chiefly to be confidered as Aftringents, of which, 

general, they have had all the virtues aferibed to them ; as curing 
Rickets, Scurvy, Spafmodic complaints, &c. All thefe effects are 
intelligible, and may be explained from their aftringency. Some 
others are afcribed to the Filices, or capillary plants, which I can- 
not underftand, ¢. g. their pectoral virtue. Thus the Adianthus 
has been conftantly reckoned; for which we have fubétituted our 
native Trichomanes.. However, although I cannot explain the vir-_ 
tue, to reject what has been fo conftantly affirmed, would be dan- 
gerous. We may with more fafety reje&t their hepatic and fplenetic 
virtues. How medicines aét on thefe vifcera, is at all times very 
difficult to explain, and a fpecific virtue is perfectly unintelligible. 
If the liver or fpleen are fpafmodically affeéted, the Ferns, as An- 
tifpafmodics, may be ufeful, but. that’ they can take down the 
Spleen, or make it difappear altogether, is a mere chimera. Other 
Aftringents have been employed in checking Catarrhs, and indeed 
thete is one cafe afterwards to be mentioned, where Aftringents are 
the only efficacious medicines. A third effect afcribed to the Ferns, 
and many other Aftringents, is that of aGing on the urinary paf- — 
fages as nephritic Diuretics, Lithontri iptics, Gc. It is enough here 


to mention this: I fhall afterwards talk of it more fully. 
. Ddz2 iV. U S- 
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MUSCUS, LICHEN KIND: © 


~ ‘This is not in our prefent Difpenfatories, but was. formerly in all 


of them, ‘The'term is ambiguous. If we take it in the botanical 
fenfe, as comprehending all the Moffes,it will not apply ; as many 


of thefe have a {trong acrimony, Ge. . Here the term Mau/cus: 


_ ftands for the feveral {pecics of what are called Lichens, which are 


plainly aftringent, and recommended in difeafes: of the breaft. I. 


have fet it down chiefly for an obfervation on the-Cup-mofs, or 


Mufeus Pyxidatus. Ltake this from Willis, aman much employed. 
in practice, who, on account of his exploded theories, is,’ perhaps,. 
too much overlooked. He candidly owns, that the Chin-cough is. 
a difeafe, in which the Phyficians, he fays, feldom, the old women, 
often fucceed. The Cup-mofs, he fays, is the chief of the em- 
Ppiric remedies, and I myfelf have feen it ufed: with faccefs. Other. 
“Aftringents have alfo been employed for the fame purpofe. The — 


Bark has been recommended by Burton, and, on trial, I have found 
it to anfwer with fuccefs, but it is generally very difficult to make 


the child {wallow the proper quantity; and it would be much eafier: - 
to exhibit the fimple Aftringents, where there is no bitternefs, ass 


ie eopeninty. 
ACLDO: AUS. TERE; tA OR RB 


We have now finifhed thofe Aftringents which can be ranged in 


Botanical order; I have, therefore, next purfued the analogy of the 
fenfible qualities. The number of the Acido adftere might have 


been much encreafed, by adding all unripe fruits ; but I have con- 


fined myfelfto fuch as have this quality in their ripe ftate. If more 
had been added, we might ftill have faid, that they had all the fame 
virtues, and only differed in degree. The one moft-eafily procured. 
(which will always be a caufe of preference, efpecially as I imagine: 
it is one of the ftrongeft,) is the Prunus fylociiris, or common Sloe.. 


He : Indigenous plants. fhould always be preferred to exotics,.on account: 


= of our certainty of their genuinenels, which is far from being the cafe 
with the other; and, indeed, in moft cafes, they are of fufficient 


2 . efficacy ;; 


é 
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efficacy; though from all this I would not have you conclude, that 


I think the general rule, of Nature’s having given to every particular 


- country remedies adapted to all its difeafes, to be true. 1 fhall only 


mention the Sloe, as I think it- may ferve forall the reft. In the 
EdinburghsDifpenfatory, an Extract is ordered to be made of this ;. 


in the London,*a Conferve. As it is a fubftance that aéts more on. 


s 


‘the prime via, than in remote places, its acerbity will, perhaps, make 
it preferable, in the Dytentery, to the more pure auftere. Dzar-- 


rbeas, though feldom epidemic ones, may be brought on by eat-: 
ing too much ripe fruits ; to obviate whofe effects the acerb will be: 
proper; but then they muft be fuch as are not liable to-a fermenta~ 
tion; fo that when fweetnefs,the caufe of fermentation, is joined, thofe: 


will be improper, and they fhould be more: acerb than fweet.. The 


"preparation, then, of the London College, by adding three parts of 


 fugar, is certainly wrong; neither is that of Edinburgh without its 


h 


difadvantages ; for, by long continued coction, the e(trinpemeat is apt 
to be deftroyed, and, ifthe extract be dried, towards the end of the 
procefs, it is rendered a very difficultly diffufible fubftance. In my 

opinion, a mediom is beft.. It ought to be made like elder-rob, ~ 
boiled to a certain height, and then fome fugar added, to keep it: 
diffufible.. This method of treatment will apply to other fubitances... 


Next follows in my Catalogue @ mifcellaneous lift, containing 
fubftances that have been employed for the fame indication, which 
have no particular analogy, either in botanical characters, or fenfible: 
quatities. .Aitringency. is a very univerfal property in vegetables,. 
and in all the folid parts of thefe, as I formerly hinted, there is 
more or lefs of: this quality. The hf&t here might have been very 


“much increafed, but Ihave only inferted thofe fubftances that have: 


it in the greateft purity, and little of any counteracting quality. 


AMCHUSA, Pint. fe NAB 


Thefe belong to the A/peri folia. Vimagine all thefe have more: 
ar. lefs. of an Aftringency ; in few, however, it is confiderable, From: 
pes ae ‘ sae thei 
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their conjoined mucilaginous quality, they have been transferred to 
the clafs of Demulcents*. 


sis BAL AUS TIANA, BALAUS TLN BS 


Thefe are the flowers of the Pomgranate. Thefe are very pure 
and fimple Aftringents, though not fuppofed one of the ftrongeft. 
With regard to its ufe, it is one of thofe that give out an elegant 
tincture, which, in general, is more eafily extracted from flowers than 
from wood; this it yields to water, and fearcely at all to fpirit, fo 
that Decoétion is the beft preparation of it. 


“pay N eta SP wR He Ae 


This is a very weak Aftringent, though ‘aboutiiteded by Me- 
teria. Medica writers. Both’ from its tafte, and the elafs to which : 
it belongs, vz. the Verticillate, the moft of which are acrid and 
ftimulating, &c. we muft not expect from them any material 
Aftringent. - oe 


HYPERICUM, Sx. JOHN’s Re cane 


Although, formerly, repeated teftimonies Have etl given in fan 
vour of this plant, yet it is {carce at all regarded at prefent. I 
think we fhould not be fo audacious. as to neglect it, for by the fen- ° 
fible qualities it appears active, which always mutt be a rule to 
fufpect and enquire into its virtues. To the tafte it is aftringent, with 
a bitternefs, which is commonly very confonant to an aftringent 
virtue. With thefe fenfible qualities, it manifeftly contains a large 
' proportion of a fubtile effential oil. Held to the light, it feems 
full of {mall holes, and hence is called Perforatus. Thefe, how- 
ever, are only cells, in which the fubtile effential oil is lodged, 
Somewhat of the fame kind appears around the fides of the flower. j 
All thete are Sages of its utility, and cheng, are many well- 


This is the moft fenfibly aftringent of all this order. 


deiched 
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youched teftimonies of itstvirtues, particularly of its diuretic powers< 
This virtue is faid to. depend on its terebinthinate oil, but it alfo 
exerts the fame (where much of .that oil muft be loft) in dry pow- 
der, and in decoction, fo that its diuretic quality feems to depend, 
on its aftringency. Ihave often intended to make trial of that 
fubftance, and if any perfon hasa defign+of profecuting the experi- 
ment, it is neceflary he fhould learn to extraé the fubtile effential 
oil, upon which, perhaps, its active virtues depend... Alcohol does 
this beft. Neuman tells us, that the firft affufion of that gave him 
_ a pure red tin@ture, but that a fecond gave-a green, lefs impreg- 
-natedone, Hence, then, I would recommend extraftion by one 
affufion of Alcohol, bringing that to proper ftrength, by applying it 
to freth parcels of the plant. As after this combination the Alcohol 
- rifes with lefs heat than the oil, we may obtain our impregnation: | 
much ftronger by evaporation.. : 

This oil is much recommended in Epileptic and Maniac cafes,. 
where, I confefs, Ido not underitand how it can a@, though, indeed,, 
- there are teftimonies of its virtues.. 


Ly 7 UR. Me 
"This was formerly known under the name of Lyfimachia, but 
now it is properly referred to different genera, as Epzlobium, &c. 


They are all of the fame natural order. Lyéhrum is applied to the. 
genus of Ly/imachia by Linneus.. 


I infert it here from De Haen’s authority, who fays it was com= 
municated to him by an Army Phyfician, and that he, in con- | 
junGtion with Van Swieten, had experienced its good effects, in 
ten different cafes after Dyfentery. After exhibiting a purge, he‘ 
gave it in dofes of a drachm, night and morning, and fays, that if 
the difeafe be' recent, it will cure it in three 23 ; he cured an old: 
Dyfentery (annofz) in three weeks, which had refifted every other- 
semedy. We feidom employ Aftringentsi in Paes: It is com- 

monly; 


ay 
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monly faid they ought not to be ufed before the acrimony is evacuat- 
ed. I explained it in another way, Viz. that before the determina- 
tion to the inteftines was taken off by other remedies, Aftringents 
ought not to be ufed. De Haen fhould have told us the cafes and - 
circumftances of Dyfentery where Lythrum was proper. He fays it 
ought not to be ufed where the inteftines are full of fordes, and in 
cafes of laxity. By this 1 underftand nothing. If in recent cafes he 
talks of laxity, it is merely from theory. In his fourth part, how- 
ever, he fays, that the Lythrum is chiefly of ufe in old Dyfenteries ; 
and here I think that this and other Aftringents are extremely pro-~ 
per, and we are generally too late in dak, exhibition; ftrong ones * 
would be improper, but certainly fach as will bring on aftriGion by 
flow and mild degrees, ovght to be ufed. 


Mel+l: Lo 8, By. O vied iil ae wir 


‘This is much ufed in Germany, where it is confidered not only 
as an Aftringent, but a Sedative and Antifpafmodic, It was ftrongly 
recommended by Stahl, and thofe of his fchool; whofe authority, °™ 
however, I thould not much regard, (as they often give high com- 
mendations to very infignificant remedies,) had not Hoffman alfo 
recommended it. It is a very doubtful plant to appearance. The 

etb feemsto be a weak aftringent with acrimony. The flowers 
are remarkably acrid, and contain a very acrid effential oil. It is 
- doubtful (as the part of the plant employed is not {pecified) whether - 
it is antifpafmodic from its a{tringency, or effential. oil, In _ this 
country I have feen the powder of the flowers ufed with fuccefs in 
flatulent cholics; and from its aroma, it probably may be ufeful in 
hyfteric cafes; from all which, however, I mut fufpect, that it 
ought to be thrown out of the lift of Aftringents, and put into et 
of antifpafmodics, 


MYRMTU 5 MVR LB: 


Both the leaves and berries have been ufed, and by their fenfible 
qualities they are evidently afitingent; but they are properly neg- 


lected 
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lected here, as neither being native, nor of fuch peculiar: virtues, as 
fhould make us fmport, hems from foreign countries, 


PLANTAGO, PLANTANE: 


This plant has many virtues imputed to it, but from js fenfible 
qualities, I imagined it of little efficacy, till I was informed by the 
late Dr. Clerk, that he had feen feveral Hemorrhages yield to this, 
which had refifted feemingly more efficacious medicines. If fuch 
effects are to be expected from it, it muft be ufed in large dofes, 
and continued for-a length of time. I have feen it ufed in Hemor- 
rhages and Hemoptoes, but without any manifeft effects; and any 
that appear, might probably be owing to the ‘other remedies em- 
ployed along with it, a low diet, and repeated bleedings.. The 
Leaves and Seeds of this plant are in ufe. The Seeds are of Jittle 
ufe, being a mild farinaceous fubftance, the Leaves are the principal 

part, and the Hufks have moft aftringency. 


POLYGONATUM, SOLOMONS SEAL, 


Here is an inftance of the neceflity of taking notice of the particular 
part of the plant to be ufed. ‘The Flowers, Berries, and Leaves of 
Polygonatum are of a very acrid and poifonous nature. ‘The Root 
_ isthe part only to be ufed. It is remarkably mucilaginous, with little 
acrimony, which is of the fame nature with that of the flowers, &c. 
but may be diffipated by boiling. By miftake, the whole of this plant 
hhas been fpoken of as an Aftringent, but it ought to be confined to 
the Roots.’ ‘The Root I have often known ufed with fuccefs “in 
Hemorthoidal Swellings, and Bleedings. The dofe is half an ounce 
~ boiled in milk from one pound to half a pound, and continued every 
night; and in many inftances have I {een it remove the pain and 
{welling. Several other remedies of the aftringent kind have been 
employed with fuccefs. in Hemorrhoids. Wherever thefe evacua- 
tions are critical, Aftringents are improper, but they are, not always 
fo, They are often accidental, from hardened feces prefling upon, 
and BAqHne a fullnefs of the neighbouring veficls ; and here, cer- 

Kee tainly, 
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tainly, when we obviate the coftivenefs, the habitual determination: 


to the part fhould be taken off gradually, by the proper and mild 
ufe of Aftringents. Some have alledged, that the Hzmorrhoids 
ferve the fame purpofe in men, and are equally neceflary and critical 
with the menfirua of women. But I know that as many, naysmany 
more i are affected with the Hegorrhofty’ ‘thaima&, and at 
the fame time have their menfes_régular, which fhews that it is. 


often a difeafe, and not always a critical determination. Ia-this 


difeafe we fhould employ only fuch Aftringents as ac in the prime 
vig, and fuch are the vegetable ; for if we employ thofe of a ftron- 
ger kind, as Alum, &c. we fhall at the fame time be in-hazard of hav- 
ing their action extended too far, and of fupprefling menfes, and ne= 
ceflary evacuations. 


SAN-IC UB Alo 


Materia Medica writers conftantly confider this as an Aftringent, 
but it belongs to the Umbellate, avery acrid clafs, and many of them 
poifonous; and, therefore, 2 priort, we are not to expe any 
Aftringents from this clafs. I find it has fome of their qualities, and 


that its aftringency is very doubtful; and therefore I reject it as an — 


aftringent. 
6 a) Wa AVE 


In the eye of the Botanifts this is an ambiguous term. It is the 
name of a genus comprehending a variety of {pecies, of very dif- 


ferent, nay, many of them of oppofite qualities. What I mean: 


here, is the Sedum majus, or Sempervivum. Xt is a vegetable of 
‘moderate aftringency, and has been conftantly confidered as a cooler. 
‘As it has no fenfible acidity, or faline poignancy, I can fee no foun- 
dation of its cooling qualities. It has been recommended as a cure 


_for corns. Some, for thefe, “—have fought a remedy in acrid fub- | 


ftances, but thefe are very improper. This, merely from its. fuccu- 
lency, may be ufeful ; for Iknow no cure for-corns, but fuch as will 
obviate the hardnefs in the neighbouring parts, and, by foftening, 

difpofe 


* 


ee 
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difpofe the corn to feparation ; and this intention the Sedum anfwers 
remarkably well, applied as a poultice, 


VISCUS QUERNUS, MISLET OE. 


Much fuperftition has been mixed with the ufe of this medicine ; \ 
fo much, that its real qualities have been fuppofed falfe. _ But in 
this I cannot agree. It has been particularly famous in the cure of 
Epilepfy. When Epilepfy proceeds from an increafed mobility, al- 
lowing the fpafmodic affection to recur upon flight occafional caufes, 
Aftringents are certainly ufeful, and in this cafe have I feen the 
Mifletoe ufed with fuceefs; It has Bitternefs joined with its Aftrin- 
gency; and Sir John Floyer fays, that he has feen it in fome in- 
{tances cure Quartans,; where the dofe was confiderable, and con- 
tinued for a length of time, This remedy gained great reputation 
in England, where feveral treatifes have been written upon it; and 
Cartheufer now gives his teftimony in fupport of its virtues. I make 
no doubt of the virtues, but not on Cartheufer’s authority, becaufe 
in the cafes where he ufed it, he employed feveral other remedies at 

the fame time. 
ie to the choice of the plant, we now know that we need have 
no regard to the tree on which it grows; for it is precifely the fame 
as obtained from the Oak, Apple, Hazel, &c. This fhows that plants 
do not differ fo much from the j juices they take in, as from their 
different affimilatory organs. The whole of the plant has been em- 
ployed, but the virtue refides in the Bark, which may be ufed in the 
dofe of halfa drachm or one drachm, and if continued for fome time, it 
will be found an efficacious Aftringent, efpecially where a flight 
Bitter is at the fame time required. It is beft employed in niece, 
for it does not give out its virtues in folution. 


bas 


URE. Lev. NETTLE, 


The fenfible qualities of the Nettle are not equal to the virtues 


_ attributed to it, Whatever be in this, the téfitnonies in its favour 


Ee2 | are 
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are very ftrong, and I have them confirmed by expérience. The 4 ‘great 
ufe of it by fome, in diet, théws it isnot a medicine of great a@ivi- 
ty. Its recent. juice fhould be employed, or a ftrong decoction of a. 
handful of i it, z. ¢. the herb, and thus have I feen it have immedi- 
oily effect, in taking off. the {welling of the Piles. | 


It has been much fpiokerr of for diuretic virtues, as well as other 
aftcingent plants, This.is very difficult to explain, though it would: 
feem a! ae eae ite. 


pyre g le S99 
This is a title which has feldom appeared in the Materia Medica;. 
“and never in any. officinal lift.. Uva Urf is not the ‘proper botanical 
appellation. F rom. the Practitioners at Vienna,..we have ‘accounts 
of very.extraordinary. virtues imputed to this plant... If thefe turn 
out to. be true, it will thew us that very cuvious Virtues may be> ° 
lodged in unfufpected fubftances.. I cannot fay what has led them: 

to make ufe of it.. It has been recommended by fome as an Aftrin-- 

gent. ‘The Phyficians of Montpelier have hinted in general, that: 

 OFeas| good in calculous cafes. - Van Swietencrecommended: it to De 
‘Haen, who tells us, thatit has been found a certain cure in all cafes. 
of purulency, and alfo in any ulcers of the urinary paflages; fecondly, . 
in caléulous cafes, it enables them to retain their urine} and obviates. 
the ftrangutious pains, It alfo changed the appearance Gf the urine.. 


» : In fome of thefeicafes, where'it was ‘bloody, alkaline, and purulent, 


nay fo ftrongly alkaline as to effervefce with acids, it brought the 
- urine back to’its natural appearance, and made it dépofite a healthy 
fediment. In fome cafes, indeed, he fays,. it failed, but thefe were: 
fuch, that in them the urinary: paflages were in fach morbid ftate, , 
that it was paft the power of Nature to have effe@ed a cure, or even: 
Lithotomy itfelf to have relieved. Where'all the fymptoms attending. 
the ftone feem to be removed, we are very apt to fufpect the ftone. 
“itfelf i is diffolved, but here there was no fuch appearance, and the. 

catheter. 
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“ eatheter ‘always found the ftone af the fame fize kaa roughnefs as. 
“before. The plant was always ufed in fubftance. At firft, De 
Haen’s dofe was half a drachm of it powdered, once a day; but he 
now tells us, in his laft volume, that he ufes the fame quantity three 
times a day. He makes no oblervation on the operation of the medi- 
cine, whether it bound the belly, palled the ftomach, @ec, neither 
does he mention the remedies which accompanied it.. He only fays,. 
‘that opiates in‘the beginning were given, to eafe the pain, and that. 
only injections were thrown in ; but that foon both thefe.were fu- 
" perfeded as unneceffary. To leave without doubt the efficacy of this. 
remedy, De Haen. tells us, that, as it required a length of time, many,, 
‘when their fymptoms were a little alleviated, tired ati the difagree- 
able dofe; laid it afide, buat that foon the fame fymptoms recurred, 
“which weré again relieved by returiing to this remedy, and that this, 
renewal of the fymptoms from laying afide of the remedy, and re- 
lief of them from reafluming it, happened to the fame perfons five. 
“or fix” times. ‘Taking all thefe circumftances together, with the au- 
thority of two fuch remarkable perfons, acting under the eye of ‘fo 
many people, I' think we can hardly doubt of the fa@s. From fome 
difficulties i in theory, and inftances where fuch like teftimonies have 
- failed, fome doubts may arife; but'certainly thefe fhould not prevent. 
our making a trial of the medicine. ‘3 2 
De Haen has. attempted the rationale of this medicine’s a@ion,. 
‘but ‘after. many attempts, has at laft given it up, as uncertain. 
Till we have an opportunity of makibg the experiment, it is worth 
_ while to attempt the rationale.. It may be obferved, and De Haen 
affifts me in the obfervation, that in the Annals of Phyfic there: 
have beea many inftances where calculi have been carried in the 
kidneys and bladder without inconvenience. ‘This is difficult \to: 
account for. Some may think the fmoothnefs:of the ftone !to 
have been the reafon; but it is found, and I have feen ftones as 
fmooth ‘as. polifhed marble, give great uneafinefs ; while, en the — 
: . other: 
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other hand, rough ones gave none ; and even this would not obviate 
the inconveniences, from the weight of the ftone. Inftances have 
been given of lime-water relicving the fymptoms of the ftone; 
while at the fame time, the catheter fhewed the ftone {till remained 
in.the bladder. Dr. Whytt thinks the lime-water acts by diffolving 
the ftone into a mucus ftate, 7. ¢. its furface, and fo taking off the 
Ley Thefe, I imagine, will not anfwer entirely, sha in the 

Uva Urfi, the ftones have been found equally rough as before; 
though the fymptoms have been relieved ; and befides, if the lime- 
water acted in the way alledged, the diffolved mucus muft be car- 
tied away by the urine, and if the lime-water continued to act in 
the fame manner, the whole ftone would be diffolved, which, in 
ftones of any confiderable largenefs, has not been found to be the 
cafe. We muft, therefore, endeavour to find fome other explana- 
fi0n, 


The fymptoms of the ftone do not fo much depend on the fize or 
furface of the ftone, as on the acrimony of the urine, which con- 
ftantly accompanies the ftone. This is certainly the cafe in the 
Uva Urf,, it removing the bad ftate of the urine, with little effe% 
upon the ftone, which, except the fymptoms of the ftone depended 
on the acrimony of the urine, would be inconceivable. In ftones of 
the kidneys, the confequent ftrangury has been fuppofed to proceed 
from confent of the urinary paflages, but much more probably does 
~ it arife from acrimony of the urine. Here let me throw in an ob- 
fervation, by the bye. It has been fuppofed a fpecious proof of 
the efficacy of Lime-water, that out of the body it diffolves ftones ; 
- butin thefe cafes the very alkaline urine muft be fuppofed to do the 

fame. In changing the urine, I imagine the Uva Urfi may ac in 
changing the ftate of the fecretory organ, inducing a ftricture and 

- firength of the part; fo that you fee there might be fome foun- 
dation for the fo often repeated nephritic and lithontriptic virtue of 
Aftringents, by Materia Medica writers. The laft I thought im- 
poflible to refide in any vegetable, but now you fee there may have 
been 


- 
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been a foundation for fuppoting it, as the fymptoms of the ftone 
were relieved. As Lime-water and Cauftic Alkali out of the body 
diffolve ftones, fo they relieve its fymptoms in the fame manner. 
If it comes out that the Uva Ur/i has the effe@ts alledged, we mutt 
certainly then think, that the Lime-water as more as an. Aftrin- 
gent than a Solvent; for es are many objections with regard to. 


the folution. 


The Uva Urf is not a native of Great-Britain*, and in the 
Southern countries is only found on the higheft Alps, where the 
fnow continues the whole year ; fo that we fhould, if the faéts be 
confirmed, endeavour to find a fubftitute for it; for if it be import~ 
ed, it will certainly be adulterated. J imagine fome other of the 
aftringents, formerly mentioned, might anfwer; but I had rather 
chufe to proceed on the Botanical analogy, and take a plant of the 
fame genus, and as near a- kin to it in habit as poflible. This plant 
is a fpecies of the Ardutus of Linneus; what is moft a-kin to 
this genus, is the genus of Vaccinium. ‘The Arbutus is a genus 
not very confiftently made up, and it is ftill a difpute among Bota- 
nifts,. whether feveral fhouJd not be taken from the Vaccinium and 
put into this. There is in Britain only one fpecies of the Arbutus, 
found in the Ifle of Mull, by Floyd, but this is fo rare,, that we 
mutt have recourfe to a {pecies of the Vaccinium; and certain it is, 
that there are feveral plants in the 4rdutus, which were formerly 
in the Vaccinium. ‘The plant I would chufe as a fubftitate for the 
Uva Urfi is the Vitis Idea femper virens folis, Sc. Tt occupies high 
grounds, and is to be found not unfrequently in the Highlands. I 
have already got a fpecimen of it. and fhall endeavour to procure 
moje, and make proper experiments. Thenext lift in the Catalogue 
contains. | 


* Tt has fince been found in great plenty in the Highlands of Scotland, by Dr. Cullen 
himfelf ; fo that there is no occafion to-have recourfe to the fubftitute here propofed.. 


* The 


se (‘CLS WOT DROS AON. TER 


Th INSPISSATED JUICES. 


‘Acacka and Hypociflis are almoft now unknown ; by the accounts 
we have of them, and by what I have feen of them, they feem, to 
be fimple and pure aftringents, but without any peculiar property 
which fhauld give them the preference to any arene, in prefent 
praciice. 


CiA. TBC Uy.) fA-RAWN EARTH, 


The name Terra Soponica is very improper, for Catechu isa vé= 
wgetable infpiffitated juice, and that which i is moft frequently em-= 
ployed. Itis a tolerable powerful aftringent, ‘and I have often ex- 
perienced . its effects in Diarrhceas and pe bibs os I never ufed 
it in Fluor albus, profufion of the Menjes, & . fo that I do not 
know whether its effects are propagated over hé Syst: Its virtues 
are equally extraéted by water and {pirit, and it has no difagreeable 
{mell or tafté; fo that the ufe of it is very proper. Though @ 
fubftance of no great value, we never get it pure, but sfiitisrated 
with earths, &c. which may be difcovered by elutriation, and more 
effeGtually by folution. All this would lead us to endeavour to find 
for it a fubftitute of our own growth. 


‘SANGUIS DRACONIS, DRAGONS BLOOD. 


This is fill employed, but-is no aftringent. It is. apure refinous 
body, infoluble in aqueous menffrua, and probably in our prime vie. 
It was probably introduced firft by its fignature, as all red plants 
were employed to ftop hemorrhages. It may be conveniently em- 
ployed for forming Alum into ville, being melted with the Alum, 
For this purpofe it fhould not be _powdered, and only enters as a 
fourth of the whole. Our neXt lift is 


ite jfua he 


Cortex. Granatorum © Querci are fabftances extremely aftrin-— 
gent, with very little of any fenfible Bitternefs. Their aftringency 
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is confirmed by their ufe in tanning, fo that I believe them effica- 
cious as any Aftringents externally applied. They have the con- 
veniency of being foluble in water, but then they afford but a weak 
impregnation, and long boiling deftroys their aftringent quality. 


CORTEX FRAXINI 


This has a Bitternefs conjoined with its Aftringency, refembling 
the Peruvian Bark, for which, both it and the Hippocaffaneus, 
which ought to have been fet down, have been employed as fubfti- 
tutes; and, as I have feen, with fuccefs. We have here Sir John 
Floyer’s teftimony of their being ufeful in Fevers, where they acted 
by promoting {weat. 


The feeds of the Afh, too, have been employed in medicine, 
which have likewife a kind of Bitternefs, joined with their Aftrin- 
gency, called by Haller aromatic Acrimony ; and may be a medicine 
of confiderable efficacy. Both the Bark and Seed have been re~ 
commended as nephritic and lithontriptic. Glauber feems very 
confident in recommending them; and Dr. Bowles adds his tefti- 
mony to the fame virtues. If I nave an opportunity, I fhall endea- 
vour to make trial of them as a fubftitute for the Uva Urf. 


COR TERA: SEMA RO:U B A. 


This is an inftance of the fate of medicines, which in fpite of 
being recommended with confidence, and teftimonies given of their 
fuccefs, often remained without a fair trial. The fault is common- 
ly in calling them {pecific; fo that when they are not found to an-— 
{wer in all cafes, they are thought to be ufefulin none. From its 
fenfible qualities, it is not aftringent, and from the French writers, 
it does not appear to be fo. Generally in large dofes it vomited and 
purged, and in {mall, was without any fenfible operation. It has 
been recommended in Dyfenteries, but I refer you to the French 
writers. Next follow : 


F f WOODS: 
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WOODS. 


Of thefe I have only mentioned one, though feveral others are 
common. All of them contain fomewhat of Aftringency, but have 
other qualities joined, which render them unfit for this intention. 


~ 


LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE, LOGWOOD. 


Logwood, like other vegetable Aftringents, is very difficult of fo- 
lution. It difcovers its aftringency, by fomewhat of an auftere 
ftyptic tafte, more manifeftly by its making an ink. Both from the 
fenfible qualities, and its making but a weak ink, I conceive it to 
be but a very weak aftringent, and alfo from its being ufed only 
in decoGtion. We endeavour to obviate this by bringing it into an 
extract, but the procefs is difficult, and feldom well executed, and 
the long boiling commonly deftroys the aftringency, as much as 
we endeavour to encreafe it by concentration. Some, however, 
think its weaknefs recommends it; but on repeated trial I have ne- 
ver found it of any efficacy. 


GAIL Ai GAL Le 


This is an excrefcence arifing on trees, from the puncture of in- 
fe€ts. In practice we confine ourfelves to the excrefcence of the oak, 
and commonly get it from foreign countries. However, all 
the galls have a ftiptic quality, and I think the term ought to be 
made general, and we fhould employ any excrefcence of any tree 
produced in the fame manner. That Galls are a powerful Aftrin- 
gent, appears from their being univerfally preferred in making of 
ink, and very much in tanning, Galls are remarkable for giving ~ 
out their Aftringency more copioufly in folution than any other ve- 
getable Aftringent, and therefore for external ufe, as in fomentation, © 
Gc. Ihave always ufed them preferably to any other. They are 
certainly good Aftringents, and nothing but the doubts which I 
gave in general of the propriety of the ufe of vegetable Aftringents 
hinder their internal exhibition. They have ufed them in Inter- 

mittent 
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mittent Fevers, as you may fee in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy ; and as they are purely aftringent, it gives a doubt whether 
Peruvian Bark acts from its Aftringency, or other qualities. 


Having finifhed particular Aftringents, I have fet down in my lift, 
terms more or lefs general, in Italic character, comprehending me- 
dicines more or lefs {uited to our intention. 


1 ACIDS: a:ASTRIN.GEN‘TS. 


Thefe were formerly mentioned in the Nutrientia, at a, in my 
lift, and will afterwards be fo more particularly in my eleventh 
head, the Anialkalina, at 1,and2. I es only juft now fay fome- 

what on them as aftringent. 


That all Acids are Aftringents is pretty manifeft. Applied to the 
fkin they produce contraction and corrugation. Nothing is more 
common than for the weakeft Acids fo much to contraét the lips, as 
to take away their colour, hindering them to receive fo much red 
blood as they received in their natural ftate. With regard to the 
Aftringency of Acids, it may be a queftion whether it is naturally 
connected with particular Acids, or whether it is common to all, 
and only differs from the different concentration. Thus fome have 
imagined that the vitriolic and perhaps the muriatic Acid are 
ftronger than the nitrous or vegetable. Whatever is in this, to me 
there is certainly a difference between the foffile and vegetable acids. 
The vegetable Acid, in oppofition to the foffile, is capable of being 
changed in the prime vie by fermentation, and of having its acid 
nature deftroyed before they enter the blood. Again, tne foffile Acid 
ftimulates the excretories ; and if this effect is to be expected from 
the vegetable, they muft be given proportionably in greater quantity. 
I thall go farther with this obfervation, and fay, that of the vegetable 
Acid even a difference is to be made. The native Acid is more 
liable to undergo changes than the fermented, having both the 
vinous and acetous fermentations to go through, which are paft in 
the fermented Acid. Hence a queftion arifes, whether the acid 

Fra . fruits 
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fruits be recommended properly in the Dyfentery ? To me; indeed, 
in fuch, cafes, vinegar would feem. preferable, unlefs the native Acid 
had fo much acerbity with it, as to have the power of checking the 
putrefative fermentation. Hence I imagine there is fome propriety 
in the practice of the German foldiers in the Dyfentery, of taking 
vinegar and cream. As A{tringents in the prime viz, the fermented 
Acid may be proper, but wherever we want to have the effe& of the 
Acid extended farther, as in Hemorrhages, there we fhould prefer the 
foffile Acids. Thefe have not only the power of producing cen-. 
traction, but alfo diminith the mobility, acting as fedatives. With. 
regard to the ufe of Aftringents in Hamorrhages, it has been ob- 
jected to its propriety, as their Aftringency may often encreafe the 
impetus of the blood. Now the foflile Acids obviate this objeGion,., 
for they not only conftringe, but alfo take off the encreafed impetus 
of the blood, both as acting like fedatives, by diminifhing their 
moving power, and on the fluids, as far as they enter into them, by’ 
allaying their inteftine motion. 


2. AUSTERE WINES, as ASTRINGENTS. 


Thefe a@t-as acerb, but are liable to the fame objections as the: 
native Acid. They have, indeed, gone through the vinous fermen- 
tation, but that generally imperfectly, and have ftill the acetous 


to undergo. By this means they may be troublefome in the prime 
vie, and may there be changed before they enter into the blood. 


Burnt wines are properly employed as Aftringents, becaufe by this 
means their aufterity is encreafed, and they are rendered lefs liable 
to ferment. Upon the whole, aftringent wines are of little efficacy, 
and auftere wines are only to be preferred where a choice of wine 
is neceflary. In the choice of wines, often more nicety than judg- 
ment is fhown; and the colour, which is often artificial, directs 
more than the qualities. Red wines, however, are commonly pre- 
ferable as acid and auftere. All the others, except the Mofelle and 
Rhenith, are of a fironger body, more ftimulant.and heating, with: 


lefs of the Aftringency.. 
3° BI T- 
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Bitternefs is often conjoined with Aftringency, and it is doubtful 
whether Bitters themfelves are not aftringent. When combined to- 
gether they have been univerfally confidered as Tonics and Robo- 
rants. Whether this be owing to their Aftringency, or Bitternefs,, 
fhall be afterwards confidered. 


a SEDATIVES ‘as ASTRINGEN TS, 


Thefe are more indireétly fo than any of the former. I told you,. 
that a chief ufe of Aftringents was in checking evacuations. Now 
this may be done either by the Aftringents, as contracting the veffels,, 
or by the Sedatives, as diminifhing the impetus of the fluids. 


5 BALSAMICS as ASTRINGENTS. 


Thefe are enumerated under my fourth clafs of medicines at f.. 
They*are fet down here, becaufe they are frequently prefcribed in’ 
preternatural and encreafed fecretions of the urinary paflages, in 
gleets, gonorrhaeas, &c. In the prime vie, however, their effects 
feem oppofite to aftriction, and under the head of Stimulants, you 
will fee them confidered as laxatives, and, indeed, they often make 
excellent ones ; fo that, onthe whole, they are improperly confidered 
as Aftringents.. I allow, indeed, that they will act in ftopping a 
glect ; but that, I imagine, is from exciting an inflammation in the 
urinary paffages, to which they have a natural tendency, and a proof 
of this may be alledged, that Cantharides are employed in the fame. 
intention.. 


EXSICCANTS as confounded with ASTRINGENTS, 


Materia Medica writers commonly clafs thefe as Aftringents.. 
Every dry powder may be employed for this purpofe, but none of 
them have their effe€t internally. There is one indication of 
Exficcants which occurs in practice, vzz. in abforbing moifture om 
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the furface of the body, as e. g. in cafes of difagreeable and trou- 
blefome fweats, Gc. Aftringents here would be dangeroufly em- 
ployed, as checking, perhaps, critical evacuation, of which exficcant 
powders will take off the difagreeablenefs, without oppreffing the 
difcharge. In Eryfipelas, and affection of the rete mucofum, thefe 
powders do not act as repellants or aftringent, but by abforbing an 
acrid mucus, which is often apt to exfude and taint the neighbour- 
ing parts. Powders of boles and chalks have been employed ; but 
thefe make a hard cruit with the mucus, and mealy powders have 
a better effect, which never fhould be too fine, and thus oatmeal 
anfwers better than flour, as it abforbs the mucus better, and is not 
fo apt to harden. Thefe ] have frequently feen anfwer, after {pi- 
rituous and oily medicines, and Saccharum faturmi, Sc. had been 
applied, without effect, in allaying and difcufling the inflammation. 
If the meal be fixed in the cloth applied, it anfwers fo much the 
better, and hence the proper practice of the poor people, in ufing, 
as an application, the infide of the meal fack, 


Aftringents being now finifhed, we fhall next proceed to our third 
general head, viz. Emollients. 


EMOLLIENTIA. 


Thefe are fuch medicines as diminith the cohefion of the fimple 
folids, in oppofition to Aftringents. The operation of Aftringents 
is difficult to explain, and is ftill doubtful, that of Emollients is 
hardly fo. Whether we confider the fimple folids as compofed-of 
earth, interfperfed with gluten, or take them as a mixt, they may 
be foftened by the interpofition of fluid parts, or by thinning the 
gluten, Poffibly the term laxative would be more proper than 
emollient, but we are obliged to retain the latter, as the former 
would be apt to be confounded with eccoprotics, Emollients are 
applied with a double intention, not only to diminifh the cohefion, 
but to foften; and may act, either by diffolving the gluten, or by 
introducing a larger proportion of fluid parts into the compofition 
of the fibre. Perhaps their a¢tion ought not to be entirely confined 

to 
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to this. Around every folid fibre there is a proportion of cellular 
membrane; nay, fome have fuppofed, that the whole folids of the 
body are only condenfed cellular membrane. Hence, then, Emol- 
lients, without entering into the compofition of the folid fibre, may 
aét upon them, and produce relaxation, by more fluids being inter- 
pofed in the cellular texture. : 


We can hardly fay, that Emollients a& upon the moving fibres. 
They can only do fo, in fo far as tenfion and firmnefs of the fimple 
fibres is connected with the ofcillatory power of the /olda viva. 
It is not the fame with the Emollients as with the Aftringents; 
for thefe laft always extend their aGion, and have fomewhat of a 
ftimulating power. If the Emollients propagate their aétion, it is 
only in fo far as they alter the equilibrium, 7. ¢. in caufing an in- 
creafed flow of fluid to the part relaxed. Hence they have been — 
fuppofed Derivatives, but they are very feldom ufed Amply in this 
sntention. Thus we feldom ufe plain oil, e. g. as a Derivative, 
but commonly affift our Emollients with warmth, which here acts 
as a ftimulant, and determines a greater flow of humours to the 
part. The operation of Emollients occurs only externally ; for 
we can have but little conception of internal Emollients: We can- 
not fuppofe them given in any quantity, fufficient to be introduced 
in fuch proportion, to every folid fibre, as to bring on an univerfal 
relaxation. Indeed, by fimple water, we may diminifh the den- 
fity of the blood, and bring on laxity, and debility of the fyftem ; 
but that this is purely by applying an Emollient to the fimple 
folids, is hardly conceivable, Emollients may have fome effec 
jn the prime via, and relax the ftomach and inteftines; but even 
there, I am perfuaded, their operation is perfectly different from 
fimple relaxation ; for the inteftines are lined with a mucus, which 
will hinder their immediate application to the folid fibres. The 
effe& of warm water on the ftomach is avery difficult problem. 
After reflection, I have not thought of any thing more fatif- 
factory than this, viz. that Nature has given us an inclination for 
cold, and an averfion for warm water, which, though a moft mild 

fubftance, 
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{ubftance, is often rejected in vomiting, Gc, This is all that can 
be faid with regard to the operation of Emollients; we now pro- 
ceed to 


INDICATIONS of -EMOLLIENTS. 


1. They are indicated in every cafe of too much drynefs of the 
fimple folids. Here they can only be applied externally, where 
there are fiffures, chaps, and indurations of the furface. 2. Emol- 
lients are indicated in all cafes of rigidity, whether it exift in the 
fimple folids, or in the moving fibres. Where the firft are within 
our reach, the effeéte of Emollients are evident ; with regard to the 
moving fibres, Emollients may act in fo far as they fill the cellular 
texture with water, oil, or mucilage ; thus taking off the tenfion of 
the folid fibres, and fo diminifhing the ofcillation of the moving. 
3. Independent of a morbid rigidity, Emollients are indicated in cafes 
of inflammation. 4, Emollients are indicated, wherever we want 
to induce a greater laxity, for the fake of derivation or revulfion. I 
will not determine here, whether they operate in this cafe by the 
heat commonly joined with them, or by their moifture ; or whether 
the relaxation is confined to a particular part, or extended over the. 
fyftem. Certain it is, that tenfion is neceflary to the fyftem, and 
that this tenfion depends on the tenfion of the neighbouring parts, 
and fo of the whole fyftem; and it is to be imputed to this, that re- 
laxants, applied to a particular part, will fometimes induce a relaxa- 
tion of the whole body. 


It is not, however, probable, that they go commonly to this de- 
gree. In all thefe cafes, Emollients are externally applied. Inter- 
nally, by thefe we cannot conceive any confiderable relaxation induced 
on particular parts, which mutt only be effected by a general re- 
laxation of the fyftem, which muft be very flow and gradual. They 
may act, indeed, internally, not as Emollients, but as Demulcents, 
covering acrimony, which, as Emollients, they would only dilute. 


Lae. PART 


PARTS of EMOLLIENTS in which their V IRTUES refide, 


Wherever any fubftances a& as Emollients, it is in confequence 
of the water, oil, or mucilage they contain; which, wherever 


they occur without acrimony, are emollient; and wherever that 


virtue takes place, it is in confequence of one or more of thefe. 
Water, as penetrating more immediately, is, perhaps, moft con- 


fiderable in producing relaxation; but then it has the difadvantage 


of being foon diffipated, of taking off with it part of the animal 


gluten, and of leaving the folids more friable than before. If oil. 


could be as eafily introduced, its effe€ts would be much more du- 


rable, without the inconveniency of water. The extremities of 
the apertures of the veflels on the furface are extremely apt to: 
be affected with any thing blocking them up. In warm countries, . 
where fordes are very apt to adhere to. the fkin, warm bath is ufed: 


to clean them off. At the fame time union is ufed to obviate 


the crifpature, to which the fkin would be liable, to prevent its. 


chapping, &c. Mucilages, compofed of oil and water, are of a 
mixed nature, more approaching to water, perhaps, in its penetra- 


tion, and certainly in its leaving the part more dry and friable.. 
With regard to the ufe of oil, it is fuppofed an improper Emollient, . 
as from its tenacity it may ftop per{piration, on which account it. 


has been thought that it ought to be rejected in Surgery. All of 
this theory feems to be unfound. If fuch was its property in 


warm. countries, where perfpiration is fo neceffary, it would not be: 
much afed. Iimagine, that, unlefs where itis fo thick as to dry: 


onthe fkin, and entangle the duft in the air, and the fordes of the 
fkin, it can hardly ace perfpiration. Hence, then, the praétige 
of the warm countries fhould always. be taken together, undion 


and warm bathing. Perfpiration fows with fome force from the- 


fkin, as any one may obferve, who will take the trouble to render 
it vifible. This velocity is fo great, that it would feem to be ca- 


pable of avercoming the refiftance of any fuch fluid as oil, Nay, 
I have fuppofed that oil may excite perfpiration, by relaxing the. 
orifices of the veflels, at leaft fome of its effets fecm to ae {d.. 

Go I. cane- 
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I cannot account for this phenomenon otherwife, e.g. in a Coryzas 
where the inner membrane of the nofe is fo fwelled and tumified, as 
hardly to allow of breathing, which complaint is fo frequent in 
children, as often to prevent their fucking. I have feen relief given 
by oil or butter rubbed on the outfide of the noftrils. In the Angi- 
ma, it was formerly the practice to employ a bland oil externally, but 
camphorated oil, with cauftic alkali, are now commonly employed. 
The common people {till ufe butter, or oil, which gives a confiderable 
relaxation to the internal fwelling, by producing a relaxation exter- 
nally, and promoting the perfpiration of the part. It may, indeed, 
act, in fome meafure, by changing the equilibrium; but it is 
very plain that it maft, chiefly, in the manner obferved. 


3. Senfible qualities which difcover Emollients: A bland, muci- 
laginous, or oily tafte, without acrimony. 


a4: PHARMACEUTICAL TREA TWEE NT: 


Emollients are always extracted by water, in oppofition to f{pi- 
ritous. menfirua, whole effects are oppofite to relaxation. In fomeé 
cafes they may be extracted by oil, where an oily matter is to be ob- 
“tained; but I would alledge, that vegetable matters, which con- 
tain much oil, will not give it out to oil, and that it would be 
much better obtained by exprefiion. 


PARTICULAR EMOLLIENTS. 


‘With regard to thefe, they are ranged under three eg of 
Water, Mucilage, and Oil. 


tA QU As ec AQUOSA BLANDA. 

With regard to the emollient virtue of thefe, we have already 
fpoken; and of their other virtues fhall {peak afterwards. In 
practice, Water is what they chiefly derive their effet from; we 
indeed endeavour to impregnate this, but, while the water is in 

con= 
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confiderable proportion, this impregnation adds or diminithes little 
from its virtue. We mutt not, however, neglect to talk of the vege- 
tables which have been employed. 


COLUMNIFER&. 
Vide Catal. letter a. 


This is a natural order, as much fo as any, and comprehends a 
great many genera and /fpecres. ‘1 have only fet down two of the 
genera, which enter our Difpenfatory Lift, though I make no doubt 
but all the others might be equally employed, in deficiency of thefe ; 
for, as faras they are expofed to our examination, they all agree in 
being bland and mucilaginous. The moft powerful we know, are 
the roots of dithea, which afford a mucilage of very great ufe as a 
Demulcent. Externally it may be of fome ufeas an Emollient, but 
as it is commonly fo much diluted with water, the emollient effects ° 
of it are chiefly to be imputed to that. 


Both for an Emollient and Demulcent, the root fhould not be em- 
ployed as recently dug up, nor, at the fame time, too much dried. 
In the one cafe itis too much diluted with water, in the other the 
mucilage is not eafily extracted, fo that an intermediate ftate, between 
both thefe, is to be chofen, which, I imagine, is feldom the cafe in 
our fhops. d/thea root might be prepared in the fame manner as 
Salep, and, ina powder of that kind, it would yield its mucilage 
much more eafily.. 


The Malwa has nearly the fame qualities, but inferior in degree. 


EA RF NO Se 


The chief of thefe have been enumerated under the Nutrientia. I 
have added here fome not fo commonly known,. With regard to thefe, 
they are fit for Emollients, as containing much oil. I mentioned their 
difference with regard to their oi! under the Nutrzentza. Hence youwill 
fee, how the Farina of the Leguminais an Emollient, preferable to 

3 Gg2 that 
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that of the Cerealia. Sometimes thefe meals are employed in 
poultices externally. Thofe made of the Cerealia foon dry, while 
thofe of the Legumina are more ily, and retain their moifture 
much longer. They have been employed as favourite applications 
to the eyes. For this purpofe bean-meal is better than oat-meal, 
and that again than wheat-meal, as attracting more moifture, and 
not being fo apt to harden. Thus much faid with regard to Farinofe 
in general, I proceed to the particular fubftances fet down in the 
Catalogue. 


SEMEN CANNABIS, HEMP-SEED. 


In fome couniries this is employed as food. It is here doubted 
whether it ought to be applied externally, as medicine. The plant 
is very acrid, the feeds, contrary to the opinion of fome, farinaccous 
and mild. A Phyfician here, fond of refinements, ufed to employ 
it as food to his patients, andI have never feen it, in valetudinarians, 
even in confiderable quantity, produce any bad effet. With regard 
io its ufe as an Emollient, it is an oily feed, affording its oil by 
expreflion; but notin any fuch quantity as the Semen Lini, and 
therefore may be difregarded, 


SEMEN CYDONIORUM, QUINCE SEED. 


It approaches the Cereaiza, and might be ufed in the fame man- 
ner, as a food. It affords a mucilage without feparation of oil, 
which is very eafily extracted, on the account of its being diffufible in 

water; which has made me lament our not having it in this country. 
It is remarkable of Salep, that a {mall quantity of it thickens much 
water, bat the Quince-feed has this effect more remarkably. In- 
fufed in water it does not fit heavy on the ftomach. They would 
not anf{wer imported into this country, as they do not keep long 
without turning rancid. | 


SEMEN FENUGRACI FENUGREEK SEED. 


This contains an oily mucilage, conjoined with an acrimony and 
difagreeable rank odcur, which has confined its internal ufe to the 


farriers 
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fartiers praGice. © It isa firm compa fubftance, difficultly extracted. 
It may be good in poultices, but then muft’ be accurately powdered, 
and if kept in this ftate, is very apt to be adulterated, as we find in 
the Farina Fenugreci of the farriers, All the foregoing I negle& 
for the following, v7z. 


SEMBN LIN] LIN TS BE EID; 


which has every advantage of mucilage and oil in its feed, and 
both externally and internally anfwers every purpofe of the reft. 
From its large proportion of oil it is difagreeable to fome ftomachs, 
and cannot be introduced in fufficient quantity. Hence, in thefe 
cafes, as a fubftitute for it, the paens and proper ufe ofthe Aithea 
- root. 


SEMEN PSYLLIL FLEW OR'T. 


This is the feed of an acrid plant, which contains fome mucilage, 
with fomewhat of the fame acritnony ; which renders it naufeous 
and difagreeable. For thefe reafons, and as a foreign plant, it may 
very properly be neglected. | 


So much with regard to the particular Farinofa as Emollients, 
Many more of this clafs might have been mentioned ; but I doubt, 
whether even thofe fet down are properly employed. In (hort, any 
mild plant, with much water, might have been added to the lift; 
but except they contain much oil, or mucilage, they may be neglect- 
ed as Emollients. 


OL eRe AS @e Te Ay 


Phyficians, fenfible of the neceffity of oil, or mucilage, fot 
conftituting an emollient virtue, have explained the effects of thefe 
as Emollients, from a faline nitrous quality. With regard to any 
faline quality foftening our fibres, I take it to be impoffible ; allow- 
ing it were, the neutral, in the {mall quantity contained in thefe 
plants, could not have this effect, andifa large one were ufed, its 
ftimulus i ea counteract the intention ; and therefore, from any 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed nitrous quality, the effects of the Oleracez, or mifcellaneous 
lift, are purely imaginary. One cafe, givenin proof of this manner 
of action, is a deception, viz. their ufe in emollient clyfters, which 
are commonly mere Emollients, combined with a moderate ftimulus, 
which thefe naturally afford from the falt they contain. 


ATRIPLEX. BETA, ARRACHE, BEET. 


Thefe contain no active qualities ; fo that nothing particular can 
be faid upon them. 


BONUS HENRICUS, ENGLISH MERCURY, 


JT mention, as an inftance of the neceflity of acquiring the various 
fynonyma in Botany. The botanical name has been applied equally 
to this and French Mercury, which is an acrid plant, and is com- 
monly miftaken for the Bonus Henricus, which is mild, and kept for 
it in the fhops. Perhaps the miftake has been ufeful, as it may fuc- 
ceed better in clyfters; but as an Emoilient, its effects are very wide 
of the Bonus Henricus. ie 


MISGBLLANEOUS.: - LIST. 
Vide Catal. letter d. 


ALSAa eC Biel Rove ED: 

This is a mild, infipid plant, ranked fometimes as Aftringent,. 
fometimes as Emollient, but in either intention its virtues are incon~ 
fiderable.. ’ 

BRANCA URSINA. 

‘This is fomewhat mucilaginous, but inconfiderably fo. 


MELILOTUS, MELILOT. 

This commonly ftands.as an Emollient, but its acrimony prevents 
this virtue. It belongs to the mild clafs of the Legumina, which 
are employed as food to domeftic animals; but is much more acrid 
than any of its clafs. It was formerly introduced into our plaifters, 
but even here, Ihave feen bad effects, from its acrimony. Hence, 
and for its being fo apt to be adulterated with rugo, it is very pro- 
petly rejected, P A- 
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There is no foundation for the emollient quality of the Parietaria. 
If any, it is on the fame footing as the Oleracez, from its having 
fomewhat of a nitrous quality. Te has, too, fomewhat offAftrin- 
gency. It may be fafely, but ineffectually employed. Any i incon- 
fiderable pectoral and diuretic virtue it has, muft be owing to other 
qualities than that of emollient. 


S.A PON ART A,’ S. O'R Bu WO RY? 


This has probably entered into the lift of Emollients, from the 
foapy fmoothnefs of its leaves ; but its juice has no pretenfion to fuch 
quality, being rather acrid. Hence it has been recommended as 
aperient and diuretic. 


VERBASCUM, MULLEJIN. 


This, too, feems to have been reckoned emollient, from the foft= 
nefs and fmoothnefs of its leaves. It furprizes me to fee it has 
been called emollient, and demulcent; for it has no fenfible muci- 
lage, belongs to the acrid clafs of the Luride, and, when chewed, 
gives no tafte at firft, but afterwards difcovers a confiderable latent 
acrimony. In thefe heads, you fee, I have often been obliged to 
deal in negative virtues. I however, thought it proper to mark 
fome fubftances, in order to give you my reafons for rejecting them. 


RADIX LILIOR. ALB. & CEPA COCTAE. 


Both contain a gluey, mucilaginous matter, with fome acrimony, 
which is diffipated by boiling; fo that ae are extremely proper in 
gredients in all emollient poultices. 


OLEA PRESSA BLAND A: 


Vegetable oils, if equally bland, have all the fame virtues; fo 
that there is no making a diftinetion of them as fome have done. 
They 


‘ag OL QTR ES ah oe it 


they may fometimes be extracted by decoction; but more com- 
monly by exprefiion. 


EMO LUN Te EX ANIMALIBUS. 


The ae may be faid of thefe as of the former. Milk is fer: 
~ down firft as containing oil, but it rather belongs to the watery li- 
quors, and I imagine is emollient chiefly from the water it contains. 
All the others mentioned, are only different forms of mild and. 
bland coils. 


They are much of the fame confiftence; and if equally bland, I 
cannot imagine they have different virtues, which are the fame as 
thofe of the vegetable oils; although, fometimes, their confiftence 
may vary their ufe, and make them keep longer. The Axungia, 
or fat of the Viper, has been recommended as a peculiar remedy 
applied to the ‘eyés, but any mild animal, and equally fluid fat,, 
would anfwer the fame purpofe. 


We have now finifhed the confideration of the Medicines, which: 
act on the fimple Solids. We fhall next confider thofe,. which a& 
on the living Fibres. I fhall here repeat an obfervation formerly. 
made, viz. that the medicines which ac&t on the fimple folids do. 
not deferve all that notice they have commonly had in our fyftems.. 
The obfervations indeed on the Nutrientia are unavoidable, but 
thofe which alter the fimple folids occafionally, are-of very. little: 
importance. I obferyed the Emollients were almoft confined to ex- 
ternal application, and even there, did not propagate their effects. 
much beyond the part affected. The Aftringents were of more 
eonfiderable and more extenfive operation, but then their effects. 
were not entirely confined to the fimple folids, and if they were 
confined to. medicines acting merely on the fimple folids, we fhould. 
make but very inconfiderable and very flow changes. The Medi- 
cines, we are now to confider, are of more extenfive operation ;. 
but as the operation is more extended, fo the theories are more doubt- 
ful: The laws of the nervous power are little known, and the- 

: exX= 
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explanation of any operation, ‘depending on it, mutt be 2h gle in 
the fame obfcurity. 


STIMULAN-‘TIA. 


Thefe are fuch medicines as excite the action of the moving fibres 
in living animal bodies, On the dead body they have no operation. 
Whatever excites motion in an animal body, is a Stimulus; Me- 
dicines, which have this effect, are called Stimulants: Firft, with 
regard to their 


MANNER of OPERATION, 


Here Stimulants, perhaps, may be donidercd as of two kinds; 
Firft, Thofe which are indire@, ¢. e. which act on the organs of 
fenfe, by which means a perception is excited in the Senforium com- 
mune, which, acting there, determines the nervous power to flow 
more copioufly into the whole, or a particular part of the fyftem ; 
Secondly, Thofe which are direct, 7. e, becaufe they are imagined to 
act dire@tly on the moving fibres. The indireét are the moft com- 
mon and univerfal; infomuch that it has been a queftion, whe= 
ther the direct aGtion of Stimulants ever takes place, and whether it 
is not always in confequence of impreffions on the organs of fenfe. 
But there is nothing more evident, than that Stimulants may excite 
motion in the moving fibres themfelves, independent of any con- 
nection with the Senforium commune. Thus we may feparate a fin- 
gle moving fibre from the body, where there cannot be any con~ 
nection fuppoted with the Senforium commune; and yet, while heat 
remains in it, it is capable of having a motion excited in it by 
Stimulants. Hence I would alledge, that when the living body is 
entire, that medicines may act directly on the thoving fibres, be- 
caufe, in many inftances, no effects on the Senforium commune are 
previoufly evident. The metaphyfical Phyfiologifts have fuppofed 
the abfolute neceflity of a fentient principle prefent in every 
action ; and if, fometimes, there is a want of confciou({nefs, they 
fay that this is deftroyed by repetition and habit; and, indeed, in 
Hh many 
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many inftances, this feems to be the cafe: Thus the motions of our 
eyes are owing to fenfations excited by the impreffions of light ; but 
cuftom has fo familiarized this, that motions come to be excited 
without our direction. But furely there is no habit of emetics or 
purgatives, and thefe do not produce their effects on the fenfe till 
the evacuation is made; and if they are fometimes attended with 
pain, this is not produced directly by the medicine, but by its effect, 

the fpafmodic contraction. | 


From thefe, and other confiderations, we muft admit of two kinds 
of Stimulants. With regard to their operation, in both cafes the 
theory is difficult. In cafes of fenfation, fome kind of mechanical 
impulfe is fufficiently evident; but we can hardly fuppofe, that from. 
this we muft deduce its effects. ‘The motions produced, are not to 
be fo accounted for. The effects are not at all proportional to the 
force of impreffion, 7. e. the force of mechanical impulfe.. Weak. 
impreffions often produce {trong fenfation, and ftrong impreffions 
oftner extend no farther than the part to which they are applied. I 
own it is to be wifhed, and the Phyfiologifts are in the right to en- 
-deavour to account for motions, as near as may be,. from mechanical: 
operation. ‘Thus it is common to obferve, that tharp pointed bodies. 
ftimulate, and juftiy, in fome meafure, fuch effe& may be attributed 
to the figure, and motions thus excited may properly enough be 
faid to be produced from mechanical ftimulus. However, Stimu- 
Jants are not alone fharp or pointed bodies. Every thing impreffed: 
on the fibres, which ftretches them out, whether it be blunt or not, 
proves a Stimulus, and caufes contraction. From this effec of ftretch- 
ing, joined with that of points, have Phyfiologifts laid down a rule, 
viz. that whatever approaches to produce a folution: of continuity 
is a Stimulus. But it. is extremely difficult to prove this; and our 
fibres may be put in motion by fuch caufes as will not a& in this. 
manner. However, let us grant this for the prefent, yet it will have 
little effe& in accounting for Stzmu/i;.and it is as difficult as to ac- 
count for the tremor of the air producing found, or that of the rays 
of light our ideas of light. Nay, it is thought by Phyfiologifts, 

that 
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that we might have been fo conftituted, that what now produces 
odour might have produced light, e¢ contra, Gc. ‘Thus you plainly 
fee, we cannot account for fuch effects from a mechanical operation, 
and, indeed, impreffions on our fenfes, with regard to the ideas pro- 
duced, and their effects, are by no means mechanical, or explicable 
upon any theory we know. Even the changes made on the fimple 
fibres cannot be thus explained. The operation of cold is directly 
contrary to the folution of continuity, for it acts by condenfing or 
encreafing, and yet this is certainly a Stimulus. In fhort, we are 
fenfible to every mode of motion, if fenfible at all, and to every con- 
dition in which the fibres may be im 


Hence the difference Phyficans have made between mechanical 
and chemical Stimuli; the firft, where the operation can be explained 
from the figure; the fecond, where it depends on the operation of 
‘fmall parts of bodies upon each other, from a peculiar property 
which we do not know. I mention all this, not for any affiftance it 
will give us in our difcuffion, but in order to avoid foolifh theories. 
Whatever we fee ftimulates the body, we call it acrid, or fharp. 
The former term is very proper, but where we fay the operation 
depends upon figure; we can explain nothing from it; fo that the 
Corpufcularian doétrine is very frivolous. The operation of Stimult 
requires a chemical theory, with which we are not yet provided ; 
but although we cannot explain the direct operation, yet we have 
fome obfervations to make concerning it. 


1. The operation of S¢mu/i is of two kinds; firft, that which is 
in common, or general to the fyftem, and is liable to affect every 
fibre ; fecondly, that which is confined to a particular part of the. 
fyftem only. Imprefiions, made on our fenfes, give us a notion of 
fpecific Stimuli. There are plainly certain parts of the body liable to 
be affeGed with particular Stimuli, as the eye with the rays of light, 
&c. The organs of fenfe are not afcertained. Five principal are 
fuppofed, but many more are comprehended under the Touche 
All this leads usinto the notion of fpetific Stimuli; but we are often 

Hh 2 apt 
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apt to be miftaken, and conceive fpecifics, where there is only a 
common and general operation. Thus we are very. apt to confider 
as fuch, thofe medicines which are neceffarily firft applied to, and 
obliged to act on, a particular organ. Thus every medicine which 
is fwallowed, muft firft thus neceflarily act on the throat and ftoe. 
mach, but is no fpecific. Thus emetics are fubftances of confider- 
able acrimony, and ready folution; in confequence of which they 
ftimulate the ftomach, and are thrown out before they arrive at the 
inteftines; but we know that, if from difficult folubility they do. 
not act upon the ftomach, they will arrive at the inteftines, and: 
will alfo a& upon thefe. We are very ready to imagine here, that 
there is a {pecific action. Many think that emetics are {pecifically 
difpofed to operate on the fibres of the ftomach, and purgatives on 
thofe of the inteftines; and it is alledged, that, when mixed with the 
blood, their operation is only upon thefe parts: But, the experiments 
adduced in proof of this fact are very fallacious; and it is ftill pro~ ° 
bable, that the effets of thefe medicines, as commonly exhibited, 
depend entirely on the quantity and folubility of the medicine, and: 
fenfibility of the different parts. 


2. There is another cafe, in which we may be deceived in the 
fpecific aétion of medicines, viz. when they are carried into the 
blood veffels. Here we are very ready to call fuch medicine as 
operates more on one fecretion than another,.a fpecific. But here 
we are apt to be deceived from any circumftances which may de- 
termine the operation to particular organs, vz. from particular al- 
liances to certain menfirua, as, e. g. that of faline fubftances with the 
watery part of the blood, by which means they go off by the kid- 
neys, and thus prove a Stzmulus to them, without acting fpecifi- 
cally: For thefe very fab{tances may alfo, by other means, be deter- 
mined to other fecretions. Thus, if the pores of the fkin are thut, 
thefe medicines will go off by the kidneys; but if by any means, as 
tying in bed, they are rendered open, thefe médicines will be de- 
termined to that more general excretory, the fkin: Andit isa 
common obfervation, that the fame medicine may be indifferently 

| diuretic, 
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diuretic, diaphoretic, or pectoral ; the laft in fo far as they promote 
the fecretion of mucus in the lungs, the reafon %S which. effect, 
however is not fo eafy to explain. 


3. Medicines have been fuppofed to have a fpecific virtue, on a 
fuppofition that they have a peculiar power of altering” the texture 
of our blood, infpiflating or attenuating it, vz. by preparing a 
great quantity of matter for particular Caan te Thus the ope- 
ration of Mercury has been fuppofed to be fpecific with regard to 
the falivary glands. Others, however, fuppofe that proceeds from the 
Mercury being more particularly aflociated to fuch parts of the blood 
as pafs by the falivary glands, and that hence it exerts its Stamulus 
more particularly there; which otherwife it does in common to 
the whole fyftem. Thefe are the arguments which are brought 
againft f{pecific Stumul. If medicines, applied to the external part 
of the body, be abforbed, and then a& always ona particular part, 
fuch may be fuppofed fpecific. Again, if in injecting fubftances 
into the blood veffels, fuch medicines are always feen to exert their 
effets on particular parts, as, e. g. if jalap always purges, and ipeca- 
cuanha vomits, fuch may be reckoned fpecific, for fuch medicines 
mutt be poured out promifcuoufly on all the glands at once, and 
fhould therefore ftimulate them all alike. At the fame time, there 
are ftill difficulties to obviate the various caufes, which may deter-= 
mine the operation to peculiar parts. There are who, not con- 
fidering thefe difficulties, haye been very fond of fpecific S¢imuli. 
Some thus have fuppofed different effects of different medicines 
acting in the nervous power, and affecting the Senfarium commune. 
Some they have fuppofed acting on the organs of voluntary motions, 
others. more particularly on the heart and blood veffels. Hence has 
arifen the diftinction between Cardiac and Cephalic. But I know 
no inftance where fuch effects take place. 


4. Another difference of Stimulants has been made from the de- 
gree of force. Linneus’s definition of Stimulants is, S¢/mulantia 
fe retiones incitant. This certainly very often they do, by aéting on 
the excretory organ. Formerly, when I talked of my divifion of 

medicines, 
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medicines, which aed on the fluids, into the A/terantia and Eva- 
- cuantia, 1 obferved that in thefe the medicines act on the moving 
fibres, and only from their more direct application to the fibres of a 
particular organ, excited that evacuation. Here let me add, that, 
taking any particular part of the body, to which a Stimulant is ap- 
plied, if excretory orifices be the part, their fecretion will be pro- 
duced; and perhaps the action of the Stimulus will extend to the 
moving fibres of the fecretory organ. If the ftimulant externally 
applied acts only on the nerves of the fkin, it will caufe a greater 
flow of blood to the part, and prove rubifaciens, which is the farft 
appearance of inflammation; and, if the Stimulus be ftrong, inflam- 
mation itfelf ; and if in a ceitain degree of inflammation the rete 
mucofum be affected, raife blifters, and perhaps gangrene. Thefe 
effects have given occafion to a particular term applied, Epi/paftica, 
in Latin Attrabentia. 


None of the manufcripits we bave feen make any tolerable fenfe of the 
Jollowing paragraph, and it fhould therefore, perbaps, be left out 
altogether; but we fball venture to give bere what we conceive to be 
the Doétor’s fenfe of this matter. : 
AbftraGting from the effects of the increafed action of the moving 
fibres upon the motion of the fluids, we think it proper here to con- 
fider more fimply the effects of ftimulants on the moving fibres 
themfelves. Thefe are, in general, the increafing the influx, or ex- 
citing the action of the nervous power in the fibres; and this, ac- 
cording to the different degrees of farce in the ftimulus, may be in 
different ftates; as, 1. An increafe of tone only. 2. Involuntary 
and convulfive action. And, 3. Spafmodic contra@tion. The tone 
or conftant tendency to contraétion which fubfifts in the moving 
fibres of living bodies under any degree of extenfion, is partly owing 
to the elafticity of the fimple folid, but more confiderably to the con- 
ftant energy of the brain, in determining the nervous power into 
the moving fibres; and itis owing to the various ftates of this energy 
of the brain, that we obferve fuch fudden viciffitudes of debility and 
ftrength in the moving fibres of whole body. Hence, ftimulants 
applicd to any part, often have their action communicated to the fen- 
fortum, 
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forium, and may increafe the energy of the brain fo much, as to 
increafe the tone of the moving fibres over the whole fyftem. Thefe 
ftimulants, therefore, may be employed as tonics, but feldom with 
conveniency, as they are apt to increafe too much the action of thefe 
parts, which are otherwife expofed to a conftant ftinaulus. Such is 
the fanguiferous fyftem ; and, as the intlammatory diathefis confifis 
in the increafed tone of the heart and arteries, our ftimulants are 
very apt to induce or increafe this diathefis, However difficult it 
may feem to diftinguifh between the tonic effects of aftringent, fe- 
dative, and ftimulant medicines; it is certain that the ftimulants are 
more remarkable than the others for their inflammatory powers, and 
are therefore, upon many occafions, tnconvenient. The. influx of 
nervous power capable of giving tone, we fuppote to be in a lefs 
degree than is neceffary to. excite contraction, and it is only when 
the ftimulus is ftronger, that contractions are preduced. In thefe it 
is obferved, that they are not naturally of long continuance, but are 
neceflarily fucceeded by a relaxation ; and fo far is this a law of the 
fyitem, that, in many cafes, tho’ a ftimulus is conftantly applied, it 
does not produce a conftant contra¢tion, but a number of contractions 
alternating with relaxations. In this cafe, the motions are called 
convulfions. The motions appearing in this fhape depend probably 
on the force of the ftimulus, and the degree of contraG&ion pro- 
duced ; for there is a contraction of mufcles which does not alternate 
with relaxation. It is what modern Phyficians more ftridlly call a: 
{pafm ; and, as the contraction is not only more permanent, but ap- 
pears alfo to be in a more confierable degree, we think it may be 
confidered as the effect of a ftronger ftimulus. From the whole, it 
appears, that the effects of ftimulants,.as operating on the moving 
fibres only, are, increafing tone, exciting convulfions, or producing 
{pafm ; and that theie will arife according to the degree of force in. 
the ftimulus and the irritability of the parts taken together. 


EFFECTS of STIMULANTS. 


Stimulants extend their effets to parts very diftant from thofe to. 
which they are applied ;, in moft of them to fome diftance, in others. 
to the whole fyftem. In different Smut, their effects differ in de— 

as 
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gree and kind. Some are difpofed to affect diftant parts, but thofe 
very flightly. Thus a pimple on the knee affects, as has been 
obferved, the oppofite fhoulder; and I myielf, if a dog with his 
tongue a little rough licks my hand, feel an uneafy tickling in the 
foles of my feet. The difference in the effects of Stimui in the parts 
to which they are applied feems to depend on arbitrary laws of the 
animal ceconomy. Thus {neezing is produced from tickling the 
nofe, coughing from any part of the trachea, Se. People here 
may talk of con‘ent of nerves, but this will not anfwer to explain 
the effe&t. From thefe inftances, we can only obferve, that the 
effects of Stzmudi may. be flrangely diverfifed. I entered upon all 
this, chiefly for this obfervation, that many, and perhaps moft me- 
dicines at on the ftomach, and, in confequence of their Szimulys 
there, propagate their effects over the fyftem. -It is no objeétion to 
this, that we are not able to explain the method of their a@tion, on 
thefe diftant parts. The action of Stimulants are very much re- 
gulated by habit and cuftom ; in:fo far as they a& on the organs of 
fenfe, repetition diminifhes the force of the impreffion ; fo | that to 
produce the fame effect after a fhort time, a greater impreffion is 
neceflary, and an increafed dofe.to produce the fame effet. A dif- 
ference here occurs in practice, which we do not know very well to 
diftingui(h in theory. There is a difference in the action of Stimuk 
in producing motion or fenfation. Wherever motions are excited 
by S¢imuli, repetition renders them more eafily fo, and upon lighter 
caufes; but Senfations again upon repetition, are rendered more 
flight. In other words, ctiltoni increafes the facility of active moti- 
ons, and diminifhes‘that of paffive. From what I have {aid of the 
effect of Stimuli producing different motions, they may cafily be 
conceived of great number, and confiderable variety ; of greater than 
Ican here enumerate. I have in my lift neglected the Evacuants, 
and only fet down fuch Stimulants as produce ae gh ] motions with= 
out regard to particular Evacuations, 


INDICATIONS. of STIMUL A N:FiGe 


They are indicated in all cafes of languid motion, 7. e. not merely 
in weaknefs; but in all cafes where the motion of the {yftem is inert, 
weak, and flow. I N- 
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tf. INDICATIONS with RESPECT tothe SYSTEM 
OoNof ° BE4OcOID. VES SEL 8: 


1. They are indicated, where the motion of the blood is fuddenly 
fiopped, as in fainting, &c. 2. Where the degree of languor is 
neither fo fudden, nor fo confiderable, but more permanent in its 
kind, e. g. in the Chlorofis, a difcafe often arifing from aff-@ions of 
the uterus; but may alfo fometimes from other caufes. Analogous 
to this is the Cackexy, a complicated term, where in confequence of 
various obftructions of the vifcera, a languor and mertia is induced 
on the fyftem. Stimulants here are efpecially of ufe, where that 
inertia is manifeftly fo great, as to be attended with ftagnation of 
the fluids in particular parts; as in Cachexy with Dropfy; or, as 
Materia Medica writers obferve, in Phlegmatic habits. 3. Where 
the languor and zmertza are efpecially in the extreme veffels, here, 
and in the following cafe, the inertia of the blood-vefiels is of 
a more fubtile kind. Stimulants are indicated in Gangrene, which 
is the effect often of motion and inflammation; but in particular 
cafes comes on from an Oedematous Swelling, Hydropic and Ca- 
che@tic fiate of the body ; and in thefe cafes are Stimulants neceflary, 
In fome cafes, even where Gangrene proceeds from Inflammation 3 
g. c. when afterwards an zvertia {ucceeds, are Stimulants found ufe- 
ful. 4, They are indicated in Intermittent Fevers; where the re- 
turning fit is often obviated by their ufe. I thall not here enter into 
the theory of Fevers, nor confider whether the inertia liquid? nervof 
be that caufe. It is enough to fay, that the attack of the paroxyim 
is always attended with /nertia, where it is eafy to fee how Stimu- 
lants will act. They are alfo recommended in cafes of Continued 
Fevers, but here their ufe is more uncertain than in Intermittent. 
Our theory of Fevers renders it difficult to know, when we ought 
to commence the ftimulant, or lay afide the antiphlogiftic method. 
2. INDICATIONS with RESPECT to the NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 
There are. cafes where the jzertia is confined to this. 1. Palfy 


certainly confifts ina weaker flow, of interruption of the nervous 
Li powef 
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power into the part affected. The nature of the obftrudting caufe 
there, is not explained. Poffibly. the nature of the Palfy may be 

fuch as to be hurt by Stzmu/t; but certainly there are cafes, in which. 

it may be cured by them. 2. Connected with this are other difeafes. 
of the brain, Vertigo, Apoplexy, Lethargy, &c. all which confift 

in a weaker flow through the Senforium commune. Apoplexy is 

generally diftinguifhed into fanguineous and ferous. The applica 

tion of Stimulants have been confined to the latter. There may be 

fome foundation for this diftin@tion, and there may be cafes where 

there isan obftru@ion only in the ferous veff=ls. However, I do not. 
know if this fhould always make a diftiction in the application of. 
Stimuli. It is commonly thought the fanguineous Apoplexy only 

returns three times; but I have known cafes where it has returned 

oftner, and have feen an approaching paroxy{m, indicated by ftam- 

merring, €&c. obviated by Stimulants, as a little muftard, &c. and 

even the paroxyfm itfelf relieved by them. If, in confequence of 
repeated attacks, thofe patients to whom I gave Stimulants in fuch 
cafes, happened to die, on diffection there was found all the ap=) 
pearance of fanguineous Apoplexy, diftenfion of the veins of the 

brain, and extravaiated blood. 3. Some fpecies of Head-ach 

have been cured by Stimulants, vzz. fuch as are attended with pale- 

nefs, coldnefs, and languor of the whole body. We cannct here. 
determine the particular part affectcd; fometimes it ap)ears to: be 

external, and zther, or blifters, have given relief ; fometimes, too, it 
appears to be internal, and an affection of the brain. 


INDICATIONS with RESPECT tothe ALIMENTARY 
. CANAL 


. Here thofe fymptoms we call nervous, as often appear as. any ers | 
elfe. Thefe are attended with pak nefs, &c. Sometimes they are ob- | 
ferved to arife in confequence of a bad Chylification and Acefcency, 
manifeitly depending on inertia, and languid aétion, which are’ 
relieved by Stimulants. Sometimes. they appear in the whole track” 
of the alimentary Canal, from a flow motion, occafioning habitual — 
coftivene(s, in which cafe, too, Stimulants and Aromatics are found 
frequently of ufe. I had occafion to obierve, that weakne(fs often. 
| caufes 
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eauifes fpafms, which frequently occur in Znertia of the alimentary 
Canal, and may be taken off by Stimulants, promoting ftronger ac- 
tion. When we come to Antifpafmodics, we fhall explain what 
concerns this head. Thefe fymptoms, acefcency, flatulency, &e. 
appear in hyfteric and hypochondriac cafes, and therefore Stimulants 
here are frequently indicated. There is another {pecies of languor 
when Stimulants are indicated, viz. the Gout. The nature of this 
difeafe is till involved in much obfcurity. Whatever difpofition it 
has to appear in different parts, it is certainly connected peculiarly 
with the ftomach. It manifeftly feems true, that to produce the 
Gout in the extremities, (its proper form,) a ftrength and tone of the 
flomach, and prime via, is neceflary; for whatever weakens the force 
with which the Gout is fent to the extremities, muft make it return 
upon the ftomach. 


The difficulty of the application of Stimulants, in thefe cafes, thall 
afterwards be noticed, when we come to particulars. 


Contra InpicatioNs of STIMULANT S in the San- 
GUIFEROUS SYSTEM. 


1. As in cafes of languid motion Stimulants were indicated, fo in 
cafes of increafed motion thefe are improper. There is no doubt of 
this, where Hemorrhage, Inflammation, Se. depend on an inereafed 
impetus of the fluids, and in every diathefs where there is a tendency 
to thefe. In the cafe of Fever, this contra-indication is more com- 
plex. Wherever the Fever is in an inflammatory ftate, Stimulants are 
hurtful. 


Wherever Fever is accompanied with languor and weaknefs, Sti- 
mulants are ufeful ; but we are not to exhibit them in all cafes where 
the pulfe finks, for that is often attended with inflammation; but 
where the difeaie manifeftly appears without inflammation, and where 
its long continuance has weakened the patient, then Stimulants may 
be ufeful. In gerieral, Stimulants are improper in the beginning of . 
Fevers, and, in the end, allowable; 

2. Stimulants are forbid in all Obf{tru@tions, which, though attend- 
ed with inertia, yet from the natoré, duration, and degree of the 

| li 2 Obitructions 
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Obftruction, we know that it is not to be overcome by fuddenly in= 
creafing the impetus of the blood, but that, by this means, we are in 
danger of fixing it more, or even of deftroying the ftrucure of the 
part. If Stimulants, here, be flowly thrown in, they; however, may 
be ufeful; but here the moft neceflary means are, relaxing the 
ag and diffolving the fluids. 


3. Stimulants, wherever the folids are over-ftretched, or wherever, 
from. other caufes, they are rendered tender and friable, rupture 
proxima, as it is called, are contra- indicated. This they are in all 
cafes where the fluids are remarkably thin and acrid. Here I have 
in view two cafes, Cachexy and Scurvy. By the former, if Phyfi- 
cians mean any thing at all, they generally mean obftructions in the 
lower belly, where, in many cafes, Stimulants would rather have the 
effect of fixing the Obftruction, and deftroying the part, from tearing 
the folids already over-ftretched, and rendered 'friable by acrimony. 
This gives a caution to what we faid of the ufe of Stimulants formerly 
in Cachexy. In the Scurvy, where the fluids are fo acrid as to 
have eroded the veffels, are poured out, and have caufed Obftructions, 
Stimulants are entirely hurtful. We do, indeed, fometimes ufe Sti- 


mulants in this difeafe, but they are of fuch nature as only to pro- — 


mote fome excretions, without producing motions, and extending 
their effects over the whole of the fyftem. In general, | may ob- 
ferve, that I do not extend what I have faid on the fubje@ of the 
contra-indication of Stimulants, to their effeéts on the fecretions. 


REMARKS with regard to the USE of STIMULANTS. 
_ The frequent ufe of Stimulants deftroys the tone of the moving: 


fibres, and diminifhes the mobility of the nervous fluid. Whatever 


may be in this laft effect, there is one obfervation which ferves to con- 
firm the firft; Nature feems to have adapted our organs to the relith 
of the mild and bland, for fuch are the fubftances we employ in fuod, 
and univerfally has fhe given usan averfion to the poignant and (imu 
lant. With regard to the mild ard bland, with them no perion is: 


naturally palled, but there are always inftances, through the whole. 


of life, of perfons entertaining an averfion for the ftimulant. Me- 
| dicines 
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dicines are diftinguithed .as, .active,.acrid fubftances, ‘and an averfion 
to {uch is univerfally. eitablifhed, and therefore Stimulants are fuited 
to the body. as' medicines, but, in the, main, they are hurtful to’ the 
{yftem, and tend to-deftroy,its tone. Hence, then, we. fhould avoid 
Stimulants as much, as-poffible,.fiace, to produge-their firftt effect, 
they always require a ftronger and ftronger dofe; | fo-that, at laft,, fo 
much is ncceflary as will deftroy\the tone of the tomach, and that 
of the wholefytem. In the firft part. of: life, Nature. has, wiiely 
given us moft averfion to thefe, as then they would be moft hurtful; 
and, before the natural duration of life was at an.end, would require 
to be given in fuch quantity as would totally deftroy us; in the latter 
part of life we come to telith thein’ more, as then the timé’wé have 
to live is fhorter, and, confequently, the danger Jefs. 


As to their ufe, therefore,. in general, we ought, wherever they are 
neceflary, to begin with {mal dofes ; fo that if a long continuance of 
them is neceflary, we may jacreafe the dofe without danger. What- 
ever difeafe requires Stimulants, we at firft reap good effects from 
them, but afterwards, fr¢n. habit, thefe eects are deftroyed. Hence, 
then, when we can, wedught frequenily to interrupt their exhibition, 
jm order to interrupr the habit by which their eff:@s are loft, 
Nothing ig more emmon than Phyficians prefcribing a medi- 
ah but certainly it would be much better to order 


‘cine for years, Ge 


an intermifiion, 04 perhaps by this means we fhould attain our pur- 


pole better at ve lait, and belies could frequently recur to the fame 
courte with Avantage. 


There is However, one exception to this role of beginning with 
fmall dofs and that is, wherever a fudden effect is to be produced, 
‘This | ave frequently fecn in the ule of Opiates; where conlideras. 
Bie egets might have been certainly obtained by a ful dole at firt,. 
whic could not be attained by {mall uncs frequentiy rcpeated and 
encaied. Fhis exception moit generally takes place with regard to- 

gnulaats, which act as antifpalmodic. 4s, 
/ The principal purpofes of Stimulants have been now marked out, 


/but thefe effects are feldoin obtained. by the Stimulants, we are to 
5 vere tallx. 
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talk of. Debility is much better remedied by cold air, cold°bath; 


exercife, diet, Ge, Thefe, indeed, might be called Stimuli, but 
furely there: is a great difference between thefe, and the Rtimulant 
medicines we are to talk of; fo that unlefS very immediate effeds 
are wanted, ‘thefe may be neglected ; for by the means juft now 
mentioned, we fhall-obtain the fame effe@s, much more durably, 
and with much lefs hurt to the fyftem. Hence the ufe of Stimu« 
Jants has declined of late, and does fo daily, and many are marked 
in our Catalogue, which are difregarded in praétice, and known 
only in our Difpenfatory lifts. | | 3 


FOUNDATION of STIMULANT VIRTUE in 
SENSIBLE QUALITIES. 


In general, a Stimulant virtue is difcovered by a {trong tafte, and 
odour ; and all fubftances, which make a ftrong impreffion on our 
fenfes, may be confidered as fuch. It is difficult to diftinguith them 
all here ; as fome of thefe may be fedative,and fome antifpafmodic ; 
but even thefe have always more of lefs of a¢imulant virtue. From 
fragrancy of odour, or even ftrong poignancy, we are not iinmediate« 
ly to infer a ftimulant quality. Fragrancy ot edour often depends 
on the volatility of a {mall part of the whole ; Poignancy on the 
exireme volatility of the part, which may be in {9 inconfiderable 
quantity, asto be a medicine of little virtue, theigh at the fame 
time fo volatile, as inthis manner to affeét our fNjj, From ai 
acrid tafte more is to be inferred. However, here we nyft be aware, 
that from the operation on the tongue, we cannot alwy, judge of 
what it will be in the flomach. Some medicines whig are pot 
acrid, will feem fedative to the tongue, and within the fiome}, prove 


ftimulant ; ard again, fome are ftimulant to the tongue, Whid prove : 


fedative in the ftomach. Different Stimulants have differentyya]i_ 
ties, which poflibly might be difcerned by a difference of acridage, 
This we refer to particulars, as we are notin a ftate to give any 
neral rules with regard to it. 


ee 
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_ We fhallnext:enquireinto 9 95 
What PART the STIMULANT VIRTUE is lodged, 
| Very univerfally in the effential oil of plants. The {aline part of 
plants is not remarkably {timulant. Wherever, therefore, we have 
means of difcovering ¢ffeutial oil, we alfo in fome meafure have the 
power of jadging of aftimalant virtue. H-re we are apt toobe de= 
ceived. “We muft not imagine, that becaufe a plant givesrout an 
effential oil by diftillation, that thefe plants are itimalant; for many: 


fuch are of a very mild nature. Again, fubitances acrid to ther 


tafte give out a mild oil; as that of Cloves, hence the acrimony 
would feem not always to refide in the eflenual oil. It is faid to be 
lodged ian a rafin, which | contends the fame thing ; as the meéedi-: 
cal virtue of the’e depends onan effential oil. Acrimony often feems: 
to be lodged in'a gummy matter, toluble in water. The acrid part 


is faid to be extremely volatile, and not to be obtained in the form 


ofeffential oil ; as in the Sriigua/e, Muttard, aud others of the Crefs 


kind; in which it is fuppoied the acrimony is not lodged in, the | 


effential oil, bui ia a fudtile volatile part diffulible, in water.» Bat I 
find th t, on proper examination, aa effencial oil may be obtained 
from thefe, contaming ali their acrimony. ; and 1 am inclined to be- 
licve their acrimony is lodg.dinan effential oil 5 though that be ex- 
tremely volatile, und in tome meafure mixed with water. Becaufe 
the ac id part is fom umes fixed, fome think it 1s not in the effen- 
tial oil. This is nut conclutive, as fomevils are fixed, not rifling with 
water or boiling alcohol ; ¢. g: Cliaves, a.very avrid tubftaace,. gives 
over a very mild oil, even with alcohol, and leaves in the diftiiling 
veffel an acrid extract, of confiderable virtue,.and too much negleét- 
ed ia the practice of Phyfic, which probabiy has its virtue depending 
on an effential oil; tho’ fome think it refides in a gummy matter, 
PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT: 
Mof properly, and:very univerfally, are our acrid Stimulants to be 
extracted by alcohol. In foine it may be extracted by water, but there 
isa fufpicion that the fame impregnation is not to be obtained as by 


alcohol. We thould firft digeft with the alcohol, and then concen= 


trate: 


bin 
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trate our impregnation, by diftilling off part ofthe alcohol. By this 
means, much purer and finer extracts are to be obtained than any 
in the fhops. Dr, Boerhaave direéts this method for shite ; but it 
may be applied to <eat i other plants. 


pe is a very common Preparation in the fhops,” wz. an impreg- 
nation of water with effential oil, in what is called diftilled waters. 


. This impregnation with water is not always obtained, and the oil 


is often fo fixed as not torife. Aitho’ the flimulant power may refide 
in the particular part of the plant, yet we often find the fubftance of 
fuch texture, that we cannot procure its effential oil, without giving 
more acrimony than before; which, tho’ not a formal empyreuma, 
is often fo great, as to render the medicine unfit for internal ufe. All 
this would lead us to ule our Simelants in fubflance, fince we find 
_ there is in the plant a virtue not to be procured by any extraét, and, 
in many cafes, we can make a better folution in our ftomach than 
any where elfe. With regard ‘to ufing the Stimulants in fubftance, 
we muft be aware of the method of preparing them; for, in drying 
and powdering, the volatile part, and, with it, the virtues are often 
loft; fo that, i&deed, it fems to be adoubt whether flimulants thould 
be exhibited in this manner. If the oil is of a fixed nature, there may 
be cafes where this: method jis preferable, and fome Stimulants I have 
often feen anfwer in this manner better than any other way, 


PAR TEC ULAR AS ELIM VL ANTS, 
After having faid that every fubftance, which had fmell or tafte, 
might be reckoned a Stimulant; you will eafily fee they muft be of 
great variety. Perhaps. we have already delivered their virtues, but 
hicks 4 is a greater variety and difference in quality, than is commonly 
imagined. Many Evacuants ands Antifpafmodics have been intro- 
duced under this title by Materia Medica writers. 


In my lift, T have followed, in arranging my plants, the botanical 
analogy, and then that of the fenfible qualities. At firft, I had fet 
down a lift of foffile Stimulants, but I now find that thefe wiil beter 
come under the heads of Antifpafmedics, or Evacuants. Oppofite 
to ¢g is placed the term 
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‘This is a very natural order, well known among the Botanifts, 
and avery complete one; eafily known, as they agree In many com- 
‘mon marks, Their virtues are very much in common, and might 
be given in very few words, but that Materia Medica writcrsshave 
diftinguifhed, and, as ufual, diftributed their virtues. To this I have 
had a view in the blank {paces left between fome éf this lift, in- 
tending in one to comprehend the Cephalic, Gc. In general, all 
are antifpafmodic, and may be ufeful in frigidis cerebri morbis. All 
may be antifpafmodic in affections of the breaft, may ftimulate the 
ftomach, and be antifpafmodic there, may ftimulate the fyftem in 
general, and be alexipharmic. Some however, are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to each of thefe heads, and diftributed accordingly, according to 
the method of Materia Medica writers ; my firft fet are the 
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Thefe are, in general, grateful to the nerves, exciting the nervous 
power, and adapted to all cold difeafes of the head, Lethargy, 
Apoplexy, Palfy, &c. Weaknefs of Sight, Giddinefs, and Weaknefs 
of Memory, and many other difeafes. All this I give you as an in- 
{tance of the method,in which Materia Medica writers lavifh out 
their virtues. In general, they are ranged in alphabetical order, ex- 
cept where two corre{ponding {pecies are put together. 


me per ON’ C A,” BE EOIN. 


Materia Medica writers, in {pite of the-want of fenfible quas 
lities, or teftimony of Phyficians, have been lavith of their virtues. 
Geoffroy 2 gives us a catalogue, about a pige long, m: rely on the 
virtues of Betony. After all, very little virtue is found in it. It is 
a mild Sternutatory, and, as fuch, will be mentioned in the clafs of | 
Errhines. It has been faid to to be hypnotic and anodyne, by Pauli s 
and, by better authority, Bartholine. Not any fuch virtue appears 
in the bark, orleaves. ‘The root is an acrid, emetic fubftance, and 
perhaps may contain virtues of fome confequence. The Veronica 
is joined by Cartheufer in the fame fection with Betony, though of a 
different natural sida and fenfible qualities, Perhaps he was led 
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into this by confufion of names, as the Betony has been called Ve- 
tonica. "This confufion of names has, perhaps, alfo ocealioned a con- 
fufion of virtues. : 


; MEL Dee ACRE. | 
' Many virtues have been attributed to this. In fenfible qualities 
it is the weakeft of its clafs. It gives ‘a weak diftilled water, and a 
weak folution. 


LAVENDULA, MAJORANA, MARUM VULG. ROSMARI- 
NUS; LAVENDER, MARJORAM, MASTIC, ROSEMARY. 


All thefe yield.a large proportion of effential oil, and are of a 
fragrant odour, whence their afcribed cephalic virtue. In any 
quantity in which we employ them, or any impregnation which we 
obtain from them, their virtues are not remarkable. Wherever the 
virtue depends on effential oil, it may prove inflammatory, and hurt 
the ftomach. 


STOECHAS ARABICA, DICTAMNUS CRETICUS, 
FRENCH LAVENDER, DITTANY of CRETE. 


‘ As the growth of warm countries, thefe contain more acrid ef- 
fential oil, and more powerful virtues. ‘They cannot be brought 
into this part of the world without-lofing much of thefe qualities, fo 
that they are properly neglected in our fhops. 


CALAMIN THA, CAL AMIN FT, 
A fpecies of Meliffa, which fhould, perhaps, have been placed a= 
mong the ftomachics. It is a weak, infignificant plant. 
PECTORAL VER TICILLA® A 


HYSSOPUS, HEDERA-TERRESTRIS, PULEGIUM. 
HYSSOP, GROUND-IVY, PENNY-ROYAL. 


Various have been the acceptations of the term Pectoral. Imean 
by it, fuch as have the power of promoting the fecretion ef mucus 
in 
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in the bronchiz. In innumerable inftances I have been able to ob- 
ferve no pectoral virtues in thefe, they giving no relief in pectoral 
cafes by promoting the expectoration. Ground Ivy has been much 
talked of. Some tell us it will alone cure difeafes of the breatt, 
and, what to me feems impoffible but by the Surgeon’s inftrument, 
and Empyema. Ican find no foundation for thofe properties. Hyf- 
fop is a medicine of more virtue, but properly now neglected, as of 
the fame clafs of the more active Pulegium. Hyflop* is faid to 
prove effectual to dizzinefs, when foftened in warm water. In 
Ecchymofes, Riolan goes fo far as to fay, it fucks the blood out of 
the part, which was feen on the cloth. You fee how difficult it is 
to truft Materia Medica writers. I have tried Hyflop in fuch cafes, 
and found no other effect than from the application of any other 
aromatic. Pulegium is a powerful Antifpafmodic, but has little 
pectoral virtue, It is faid to have been ufeful in the Chin-cough, 
which is a difeafe purely {pafmodic, where, from its antifpafmodic 
virtue, it may be of advantage. Some women have their men/és 
with difficulty, which have fpafms, Gc. excited in their ftomach, 
where I have found Penny-royal tea to be of real fervice. Hence 
I have placed it next to, and perhaps it fhould ftand in, the next 
divifion. 


BROMACHIC. VERTICILLAT A: 


MENTHA SATIVA & NEPETA, COMMON and CATMINT, 
are confidered as Stomachics, but are weak. 


MeN PA PIPER IND 1S, PEPPER: MIN-T. 


This is a chief Aromatic and Stimulant, and one of the few fub- 
{tances for which we have been obliged to the attention of the 
Botanifts, It is one of the moft fubtle and penetrating of its clafs. 

* In one of the original copies no mention is made Of its virtue in dizzinefs, which 


word, I apprehend, was miftaken for di/cu/s. The whole fentence ftands thus: ‘* Hyflop, 
** when foftened with warm water, is {aid eifeCtually to.difcufs Ecchymofes. Riolan goes 
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Its action is quick and vivid, and as quick!y diffufed over the fyftem as 
any 1 know. There is a difference in the action of Stimuli ; fome a& 
on the part to which they are immediately applied ; ee like the 
Pepper- mint, do not affect that part fo peculiarly, but ina more equal 
- manner extend their action over the fyftem. Thofe which aé chiefly 
on,the part to which they are firit applied, are apt tovexcite inflam- 
mation, The Mentha piperitis, as not having this inconvenience, is 
a valuable medicine. Its virtues are, to be antifpafmodic in the 
ftomach, and, in fome meafure, over the fyftem. 

{ 

The Spear-mint, and other fpecies, have all the fame qualities, 
only in lefs degree ; are le/s extenfive in their action, and more apt 
to produce inflammation. The Pulegzum, in a dry foil, comes 
neareft to the Pepper-mint. Nepeta’' approaches, to the Mint in ap- 
pearance and virtues. All, you fee, are antifpalmodic, whence you 
underftand their ftomachic quality. Ican fee no foundation for the 
Aftringency afcribed to Mint, much lefs for its anti- venereal qua- 
lities, it being, as poflefling fuch, fuppofed to reftrain the feminal 
fecretion, and its irregular excretion in noéturnal pollutions. As 
fuch cafes occur, at leaft to me, in lax, moveable fyftems, I have 
found Antifpafinodics, efpecia'ly Campbhire, ufeful; and, poffibly, 
Pepper-mint, if it could be rendered as durable in its operation, 
might have much the fame effi&. Here is an inftance of the 


weaknefs of Materia Medica writers, in collecting the virtues of — 
plants. Simon Pauli fays, that if a vein of the foot be cut, and the 


part immerfed in decoction ‘of Mint, no blood will flow from the 
orifice. Nobody can doubt but that the vein was improperly open-= 
ed. This fhews the frail foundation on which ftand many of the 
virtues of the Materia Medica. 


MARUM SYRIAC. SATUREIA,,. SERPILLUM, THYMUS. 
SYRIAN MASTIC,SAVORY, MOTHER of THYME, THYME. 


Thefe four are not peculiarly adapted to any particular part of the 


body. ‘Thele are the moft acrid and confiderable Stimulants of the _ 
clais,, 
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clafs, good Antifpafmodics in the ftomach, but more liable to pro= 
duce inflammation. The two firft are the moft penetrating of them. 
The Serpillum is the warmeft our climate affords. In fl ght ins 
fufion, as tea, it is grateful to the ftomach. This fhewed me the 
difference of Indian teas from warm water, which, of itfelt, hag — 
relaxing effects, which may be obviated by this, and other fuch 
Aromatics. Serpillum affords an agreeable diftilled water, which 
fhould be in common ufe ; 1t is more durable, but lefs active and 
penetrating than Pepper-mint. The Thyme is lefs aromatic, and 
contains le{s effential oil, with more bitternefs, and more manifeft 
aftringency. Its ufe in medicine is not afcertained. It is com- 
monly mentioned as alexipharmic, but on what grounds is dubious. 


SALVIA, CHAMAMDRIS, SCORDIUM.,. 
SAGE, GERMANDER, WATER GERMANDER. 


. Thefe are commonly faid to be alexipharmic, the meaning of 
which is not clear. That they are ufeful in promoting {weat, may 
be in common with them, and others of the clafs, when given with 
much warm water. That they expel the morbific matter of con= 
tagion, or of fevers, I will not allow, as I do not uaderftand its 
Chamedris enters into our gout powders, That fuch a bitter aro- 
matic may be ufeful I will not deny; but how it comes to prevent 
thigtappearance of the gout in the extremities, we fhall talk of when 
we come to the other ingredients which enter our gout powder. | 


The ufe of thefe plants I have found hurtful by long continuance; 
From the ufe of Sage tea, I have feveral times obferved a ftiffuefs of 
the eyes enfue, the pa/pebre not moving on the ball of the eye, andi 
the eye liable to fuffulion and’ inflammation. There are many other | 
bitter plants to whom this quality has been afcribed.. 


Oppofite to b ftands the title 


2, UMBEER LAT &. 
This order is a8 en‘ire and ftriétly natural as any. other. Here: 
the botanical analogy, applied to. the Materia Medica, does not an~ 
{wer 
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fwer well. All that are fet down, are fafe and innocent; but there 


are many of the fame clafs, which we know to be of a poifonous — 


nature. The former order mentioned, the Verficillata, and the fol- 
lowing, the Si/zquofe, have no exceptions of this kind. The whole 
of, thofe two orders have more of a common property, and none of. 
them have a poifonous quality. This is not the cafe in the Umbel- 
late, where it would be dangerous to pufh the botanical analogy 
beyond thofe fubftances which we have experienced. I have fet 
down here moft of this clafs, which are employed in medicine. In 
this lift Il have chofen to fet down only thofe which are more fimply 
ftimulant; without any evacuant -or antifpafmodic qualities. Of 
moft of thofe fet down, the part in ufe, and in which their virtue 
refides, is the feed. I imagine moft of the feeds of the Umbellate are 
of the fame kind, but of this am not certain, but at any rate the 
analogy cannot be drawn to the leaves and roots. ‘The Coriander 
feeds are agreeably aromatic, but come from a plant fcetid, and fut 
pected of poifonous qualities. This has made people afraid of the 
feeds, but practice fhews that they are perfectly innocent, when 
freed from any taint of the odour of the leaves. What is the effeé& 
of the leaves of the plants is not known. Some of the leaves have 
lefs acrimony than the feeds. The leaves of the Daacus Creticus 
and the roots of the Fwnculum, are neither of them remarkably 


ACH. = & 


There are four plants in this lift whofe roots are remarkably me- 
dicated, wz. the Angelica, Levilticum, Pimpinella faxifraga, and 
Sefeli Maffilienfe *. The roots of thefe four-contain much of a warm 
aromatic refin, which they afford in an elegant form, when wounded 
in the fpring ; and it is to be lamented, that pains are not taken to 
collect our native refins of this kind. The Pimpinella faxifraga 

ftands in the alexipharmic powder of Stahl, fo much commended 

by him and his follawers. For my part, Iam uncertain as to its 

ufe, but certainly it might be applied to ufeful purpofes. The feeds 
: 

® In another Copy, the Hippofit sum is mentioned, inftead of the Se/ei Mafilien’. 
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of the Umbellate are what are chiefly known in medicine, Thefe 
have all one common virtue, They are all in the common language 
Carminative, 7. ¢. antifpafmodic in the prime vie, aflifting digeftion, - 
relieving head-achs arifing from crudity, difpelling flatulencies, and 
curing cholics. Thefe virtues are certainly real, depending on an 
eflential oil manifeft in all thefe plants, which is remarkably aro- 
matic, with little acrimony, and with little fufpicion of being of an 
inflammatory nature, and are, therefore, the fafeft of the aromata we 
can ufe in thefe intentions. As natives of Europe, they feem intended 
by nature for thefe cold climates, where there is fo great a tendency 
to Inflammation. Hence they are very proper condiments for animal 
food, for which we improperly fubftitute the aromata of the Torrid 
Zone, which are defigned for vegetable aliment, and are of an acrid 
inflammatory nature. 


The feeds of the Umbellate f{eem peculiarly adapted in the cafe 
of children. Thefe, from the acefcency of their milk, are liable 
to cholic pains. Spirits, and weak punch, are often very improperly 
employed by the nurfes. Anife feeds are very effectual for the 
purpofe, as they act in an inconfiderable {mall dofe, and therefore 
are fafe, either as they are not in hazard of inducing bad habits, or 
ftimulating too much. Thefe are their real virtues. Many others 
are attributed tothem. They are faid toincreafe the milk of nurfes, 
They do, indeed, come off unchanged init, and fometimes, by condi- 
ment of this kind, given to the nurfes, I have feen them fo far con- 
veyed to children, who laboured under Cholics (either from their 
natural difpofition, or from the nature of the milk) as to obviate 
entirely thefe complaints. It may be fuppofed, that as they pafs un- 
changed, they may ftimulate the excretories, and give milk ; but for 
my part, I think this is injudicioufly attempted, by any thing but 
proper nourifhment, and if this fails, the complaint lies too deep 
for any medicine, by ftimulating the excretories, to have effect. 
They are faid to be diuretic, and the Daucus fylvefris has been 
employed for this effect; but I could never, even in confiderable 
dofes, obferve its diuretic virtues, T ee it may be faid that it 

pafles 
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paffes unchanged, yet its /f/mulusis fo {mall that it would not pro- 
duce the effect, much lefs in the fmall quantity in which it is given; 
and befides, I doubt the fact alledged, of its pafling unchanged, 
Many others of the fame clafs are faid to be diuretic. As Antifpaf- 
modics, they may be ufeful in relieving the fymptoms of Gravel in 
the kidneys, which may be confidered as a fpafmodie affection. 
‘This is an inftance of the method I would chufe, in endeavouring to 
find out the myfterious virtues applied to medicines. Thefe feeds, as 

diuretic, are faid to be pectoral. I believe that if they were diuretic, 
— they might alfo promote the fecretion of mucus in the lungs ; but as 
I fufpect their diuretic virtues, much more muft I do this. Here I 
would give you a caution, vz. that furely in inflammatory cafes, the 
mifchief they would do by their ftimulant quality from their effen- 
tial oil, would do much more than compenfate any good they might 
effect from their evacuant virtue. Several of this tribe have been 
called Emmenagogue. When I come to the operation of thefe medi- 
cines, I fhall fhew, that there is fcarcely any medicine fpecifically 
ftimulating the uterus. As we have faid before of the Verticillata, 
fo the UmbelHate may, from their antifpafmodic virtue, be accidentally 
ufeful, in fpafms of the wrerus. With little judgment have thefe 
feeds been diftinguifhed into the Calida majora and minora. The 
Feniculum, though one of the mildeft, isranked among the majora ; 
the Daucus Creticus, though one of the moft acrid, among the mixora, 
What is precifely the rank of the different {pecies, here mentioned, 
is not afcertained. It will’not be difficult to do it from their tafte, 
and the quantity, and the acrimony of their effential oil. 


Oppofite to ¢ is placed the title. 
» SILIQUOS &, 


This is another natural order, without any exception from fome of 
them having poifonous or deleterious qualities, and in general more 
exactly agreeing in quality, than the plants of any other natural or- 
der. 1 have confined myfelf to thofe which ftand in our difpenfa- 
tory lifts. The others, as containing lefs of the common virtue, are 

neglected. 
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neglected. They are aif fabftances of acrimony, and fo are pro= — 
~ perly ranked among the Stimulants ; but this acrimony is in fo {mall 
a quantity; as to be foeafily diflipated by boiling, that many of 
them enter into our food, and are properly, in thefe northern cli- 
mates, employed as-condiments with our animal food *, The thare 
. thefe fubftances have in aliment, I have formerly mentioned. As 
Medicines, they act fuddenly and powerfully, and their Stimulus is 
quickly diffufed, fo that they are ufeful in all thofe cafes where the 
motion of the nervous power is languid, weak, or obftructed, as in 
paralytic and apopledtic cafes; where I have found no Stimulus 
better (as I formerly obferved) than a little Muftard. Habit wears 
off thefe effects, and I have frequently feen Horfe-radith, when 
Muftard failed, fubftituted with advantage. Ufed internally for any 
length of time, their effets, through habit, come to be trivial. Ex- 
ternally they are ufed with better effet, as we can increafe theit 
power, by increafing the furface to which they are applied ; but it 
is difficult to-get it with its proper qualities in that powdery form, 
which is here neceflary. They have likewife an inconvenience, that, 
retained long on the fkin, they are apt to be inflammatory, which is 
not near fo ufeful as their firft extenfive impreflion. In moft cafes 
we fhould feek for the firft operation, and avoid the laft. As con- 
fined to a particular part in their action, we fhall talk of them under 
the head of Attrabentia. They prove particular Stimuli, not from 
any fpecific virtue, but according to the place to which they are 
applied. ‘Thus, in the ftomach, while they aét as promoting di- 
geftion in general, and as carminetive in‘difpelling crudities, if trong 
they will prove emetic, Accordingly Muftard and Horfe-radith are 
employed as gentle emetics, as they are fubftances thrown’ up at 
firft, and without continuing their effeéts,. Whemthe ftomach is 
once fet in motion, the vomiting, if that be found neceflary, may be 
continued by repeated’ draughts of warm water, or with fome of 
thefe Stémuli in it. ‘The beft method of exhibiting Muftard, as a. 
vomit, is, firft to give a table fpoonful’ of it, diffufed in a glats of 


® Promoting thofe fecretions which take off the alkaline part of our blood. 
L1 warm 
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arm water, and afterwards, to add a lithe Muftard to every fab 


fequent draught. Others are fond of Horfe-radith in a ftrong.i in- 


fufion, of which a f poonfal i is given in warm water. In my opinion 


the muftard is ‘preferable ;° for the Horfe-radith, as very. volatile,, 


~ Jofes its virtue,-when kept, and; even incnfufion, is liable to. the 


fame inconvenience, except that is performed in very. clofe vefiels » 
nor when the’ infufion’ is obtained, can’ it produce thé effees, pro- 
pofed without large and: naufeous’ draughts: frequently; ‘repeated. 

If the emetic virtue of thefe fubftances does not take. ‘place, - they. 
are Carried into the inteftines, which: they ftimulate,.and promote 
the evacuation by ftool. In order to obtain the purgative efeg, the 
feed is given’entire; ze. inthe Muftard, commonly in the dofe of 
a table {poonful.: Of the fame feed’ powdered we could not give 
one drachm,: without: vomiting, whereas I have feen even two table 
fpoonfuls unbruifed, which is one ounce, given without that effect, 

In‘this:manner, Muftard feldom fails to move the belly, and anlwers 
very well for keeping acoftive habit regular. Its effect in this cafe i is 
difficult to explain. «We.can_ only fuppofe, that it is not extra@ed. 
in ‘fufficient quantity in the ftomach to act as emetic, but i is carried 
into:the inteftines, whofe contents it timulates them to difcharge, 
in confequence of its quantity and fucceflive action. Upon the fame 
footing ‘it: may go farther into the fyftem, before it has exerted any 
Stimulus {uflicient to throw, it, out of the body. © If given entire in 
{uchyquantity as neither to vomit nor purge, it will enter into the 


blovd: veflels, where it is directed to the kidneys, and thews diu- - 


retic powers... All. diuretics, by proper management, may be ren- 


dered diaphoretic!,.: If the furface is kept warm, the medicine goes 


off by the {kin ; if itis cool, an increafe.of urine is effected, and the 
metlicine is determived to a&t upon the kidneys. Inthis manner fome — 
of the Sz/iquofe have. been employed ,as {udorific, and .a Moftard- 


‘whey has been given for this purpofe. Here, by its general Stimulus 


the warmth of the whey to which.it is joined, and the diaphoretic 
regimen, ate its effects to be explained. , All the Siliquofe are fome- 
Ques of the fameibind iis i oi es cae 
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— ae confequence of their diuretic and, diaphoretic powersyand their 
| promoting the excretion’of the acrid’ parts of our blood, have. the 
Stliquofe generally, and notimpropeily, g eot the title of Antifcorbutic, 
which every medicine is {uppofed to be, which promotes urine,. 
without any confiderable heating quality. The only cure of {curvy 
is from throwing in a large quantity of vegetable: aliment. AAS 
this clafs, then, are ufed in food, as they can be taken in confiderable | 
-quantity, and as they are likewife proper as medicine, they are, with= 
out doubt, peculiarly adapted tothis intention; As diuretic and dia= 
phoretic,. it/is probably, not without reafon they are called pectoral. 
Something feems to be in common with the furface of the lungs and 
the fkin; and Dr. Hales has fhewh, that “a good deal of: what! we 
call chtenhitte perfpiration; goes off by that organ. As then the kid+ 
neys have an intimate connedtion with the furface of t t body,’ and 
as that again is conneéted with the lungs, it is probable that medi- 
cines which ftimulate the kidneys and fkin will-likewife have effect 
upon the lungs, by caufing fecrétion front their furface, Altho” it is 
difficult to explain, they’ feem to have a power of ftimulating the- 
~ mucous glands of the lungs, and it is probable, that in this way they 
are fo often ufeful in difeafes of the breaft. Externally applied to 
; the excretory ducts of thefe glands, they ftimulate them, and hence 
are fo often mentionéd as curing hoarfenefs, “ Evuca and Ery/fimum, 
when freth, | are famous for this ufe. In producing’ this effeat,‘ they 
are faid to ade more than natural ‘clearnefs to the voice: Whence, 
in French, one of them is called Herde aux Chantres, he method 
' of nfing t them i is to make them intoa fyrup, a fmall quantity of which 
is laid on the tongue, ‘and fwallowed flowly, ‘by which means they 
come to be applied to the mucous glands of the: Fauces, wheace 
we may fuppofe their action extended to’ the Bronchi@. Thefe 
virtues I have had confirmed by experien ce, but have’ not confined 
anyfelf | to the Eruca of Ery/imum, but have ufed’ the Horfe-radith 
with the fame advantage. Thefe aré the common virtues of the 
order. The particular ee of this’ order only differ in degree of 
viriue, that is, in proportion as they have their acrimony more. 
Of lefs in comparifon to the other parts. _ With regard to their order 
L1l2 in 
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in point of ftrength, it does not appear to be properly determined 
by experiment. We {hall only obferve, that the Muftard, asa 
feed, the Horfe-radifh, as a root, and the Seurvy- -grafs, « as a 
plant, are probably the — of the kind, and oo we are beft 
acquainted with. 


The virtue of thefe Stimulants (as of moft athe tates a are not 
accompanied with other qualities, Bitternefs, Aftringency, &c. The 
Siliquof@ have indeed a bitternefs in common to the whole clafs, from 
their peculiar acrimony... Some, however, are faid to be aftringent: 


The Burfa paftoris has been faid to be fo, but, upon trial, I have 


found no fuch qualities in it. The virtue of the Szliguofe is not 
only more in common, but more equally diffufed over the plant, 
than in anygorder I know. If there is any diftinGion to be made, I 
think the ftrongeft acrimony is lodged in the feeds, the next ftrongeft 
in the roots, and the weakeft in the leaves. . Hence thefe laft are the 
moft proper Antifcorbutics, as they can be thrown in both as a food 
and as amedicine, in the greateft quantity. The virtue of all thefe 
refides in a very volatile fubftance, for it is diffipated in drying. 
When frefh, this volatile principle comes over from the plant, in 
diftillation with water. Hence it has been fuppofed of a faline na- 
ture, but more accurate enquiry now fhews us, that it refides in an 
effential oil of this peculiar property, that, though extremely volatile, 


"it is yet fpecifically heavier than water. It remains (for I have not 


tried it) to enquire whether this oil has the fame volatility when f= 
parate, as in the plant. It muft not only be ftopped | with common 
ftoppers, but kept with water under ground. It may be a fubtle {pi- 
ritus rector, a {maller portion of the oil that is thus difpofed to fly 
off, . With this acrid, volatile, effential oil, thefe plants thew they 
alfo contain an expreffed oil, which is not only a curious fact in che- 
miftry, but alfo in the anatomy of the plant, and which we fhould 
not have expected 2 priori. Thefe two oils are lodged in different 
parts of the feed, otherwife, on expreffion, a part of the effential 


gil would always come away with the exprefied. 


As 


it 
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Asto the exhibition of thefe fubftances, they always ought to be 


given in fubftance entire, efpecially in the Scurvy, in order that we 


may give a vegetable aliment along with our medicine, without 
which the Scurvy cannot be cured. The effential oil of the plant; 
though diuretic, &c. would not anfwer, unlefs alfo the exprefled 
oil were joined with it, in the entire ftate, to affift in affording the 
aliment we fpoke of; and I am perfuaded, that though the effen- 
tial oil were never fo well extraGed and preferved, ™ it could never 
cure the Scurvy. Though this be really the cafe, yet if the effen- 
tial oil could be extracted at a moderate expence, or give a {trong 
impregnation to fpirit, it might ferve for other purpofes in which 


_ thefe medicines were recommended, efpecially in paralytic cafes. 


In the mean time, we Know no other preparation but the fyrup, 
which anfwers not only for hoarfenefs, but in paralytic cafes, and, as 
I have feen, in pectoral. In making this, we fhould confine our- 
felyes to the feeds and roots. Horfe-radith is the moft fit of any. 


This is not fo fucculent as ttat it can be extracted by expreflion. 


As a very volatile fubject, it fhould be taken frefh, feraped down 
quickly, and let fall into water, to prevent the effects of air, then 
fhut up in clofe veffels, and fet in balneo, and, after ftanding there 
for fome time, be taken out, and exprefied upon a fufficient quantity 
of fugar, with which it may be again committed to the bath, with 
the fame precautions, and afterwards corked up in {mall veffels, in 
order that, when it is opened, it may be quickly confumed, and 


have as little of the bad effects from the air. as poflible. — 


“Oppofite d is placed the term 


AP. Le oA Ce. 1 a, 


‘Though of a very different botanical tribe, I have fet thefe down 
immediately after the Sz/iiquofe@, as agreeing with them very much in 


medicinal virtues and chemical qualities. Even in fenfible qualities. 


there is a refemblance, and one of the Sz/iquofe is called Alliacia, 
from its alliaceous odour. The Aiiacia and Siliquofe agree, too, in 
having their virtue refiding in a volatiles principle, and in having 
em volatile principle refiding in an effential ol, which finks in 

water. 
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water. The only difference is, that the A/lacie contain moré of 


a nxucilaginous matter, which, when their actimony is diffipated — 


by bosling, thews more of a nutritious, and, if you will,: demmulcent 
quality. | Neither, indeed, is their acrimony fo volatile, or fo im- 
mediately active as that of the former clafs, nor fo extenfive in the 
_ propagation of their ftimulus, if they are equally ‘acrid. Hence 
‘they are not fo frequently employed in paralytic cafes; but, bating 
“thefe differencés, their diuretic, diaphoretic, and peétoral qua- 


lities, ftand upon the fame footing as thofe of the Siiquofe. . 


There is, too, a farther analogy, that, if exhibited in the fame 
manner, . they are apt to affec& the ftomach with pain and vomiting. 
If intended to be conveyed into the mafs of blood, théy ought to 
be exhibited in their entire texture.,. Thus the cloves of Garlic 
ought to be dipped in oil, and fwallowed entire, for the common 


Garlic pill will feldom prove diuretic. _ Sometimes, indeed, that pill 


grows pettoral; bat never fo confiderably as in the other manner. 
The Syrup of Garlic isthe only preparation which is a good one} 
and proper direstions for it may be feen in thedLondon Difpenfatory. 
The Garlic, dike Muftard, will a@ as an external ftimulus, and, ex- 
cept:from its difagreeable odour, anfwers equally, and may likewife 
be very properly applied to the extremities in low fever. ‘The Gar- 
lic is not fo liable to ulcerate the part, but is more apt to be abforbed 
and to extend its effedis: to diftant parts. Some fay, «hat this is 


pectoral eon HOPES bat T° oe never been able ‘to ODISIN 
this effect, 


As to any difference in the A/iiaciz, it is only a difference in ims 
pregnation and ftrength. ’The A//iium, Cepa, and Porrum, ate placed 
in the order of their virtues, the Z/hum, the ftrongelt, Ge. A pecu- 
liar virtue has been attributed to the Porrum, ViSs a narcotic quality. 
This quality, however, is doubtful: I know one or two inflances’ 
which feem to favour it, but I have alfo known it given in conliders 
able quantity without abe eficct, 
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snakes CONIFER 4, 


“The virtues of thefe are | manifettly as much a- kin as wish: fo. 


_ nical qualities, I mean. of thofe here fet down; for it is not known, 


whether we. can extend the analogy to other plants or trees of this _ 


. Ofder.. The Taxus, ¢. g. is fufpected of a poifonous quality, which 


indeed T fhall not determine if it pofleffes; but certainly it muft be 
granted, it is more acrid than the reft. All the three of this order 
fet down, the Fir, the Pine, and the Juniper, pofiefs that peculiar 
acrimony, which is called, by Floyer, the Terebinthinste ; and in= 
deed their virtue feems to depend on a Turpentine. There feem to 
be fome exceptions, but either i in medical or chemical qualities there 
is little difference, except in odour. - _ They all afford the fame effen- 
tial oil as is extracted from Turpentine. “It is on this account that I 
have fet down that fubftance, and others which are a-kin to it, -under 
Py, next tile, which fhould be placed at f, Vid 


a. BALSAMICA. 


“The eile of Balfam has been applied to oily or refinous bodies of 
a ad Midile confiftence, betwixt oil and refin. Thefe are commonly 
obtained from the Conifer, and all approach ‘to the nature of our 
Turpentine. Of Turpentine, and the four Balfams that follow, I am 


apt to think the virtues very much in common, and nearly the fame 


in all, All have manifeftly the power of ftimulating the inteftines, 
whether thrown in by injection into the anus, or {wallowed by the 


~ mouth, Hence the Peruvian Balfam has been recommended in that 
dry belly-ach, which is called the Colca Pictonum. We know the 


daily ufe of Turpentine in clyfters, and, indeed, in my opinion, it is 


; one of the beft fubftances we ufe for that purpofe. Wherever there 


is an obftinate coftivenefs, Turpentine anfwers much _ better than 
faline matters; not that i it is a ftronger ftimulus, but that it is more 
durable, and more certain, remaining longer than the falts, which are 
foon thrown out, from their ftimulus. The Turpentine, too, is much 
better than acrid ppareanvets which often increafe the difeafe, This 

effect 
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effect is not peculiar to the Turpentine, but alfo exits in greater per- 
fection in the Balfam Copatbe. Guiac, too, hae been ufed as a pur- 
‘gative, and I make no doubt but the Balfams of Gilead and Tolu 
would act in the fame manner. All carried farther, feemingly into 
the mafs of blood, are diuretic, diaphoretic, and peétoral, perhaps — 
on the ordinary footing of ftimulating excretions, which have fo 
much in common. More efpecially do we obferve their diuretic 
effects, in fo far as we can perceive them paffing off in fubftance, 
by the urinary excretion. Turpentine, and the other Balfams, give 
what is called a violet odour tothe urine; but feveral times have I 
found it the fame as that of Turpentine itfelf. Fuller tells us, that 
Balfam Copaibe gives a bitterne{s to the urine; but on having this 
tried, I did not find any fuch effeét, but juft the fame as is given oy 
other Balfams. 


All thefe fubftances contain fomewhat faline, refembling much 
fuch an acid fubftance, as.is got from Benzoine. Such a faline 
matter I have feen concreted in oil of Turpentine, which fome have 
faid they extracted by itfelf, and the fame thing is obfervable in Pe- 
ruvian Balfam. Poflibly, their diuretic virtues may depend upon this 
Salt, and all of them contain an acid of the fame kind. Conftantly, 
by. Materia Medica writers, have they been recommended in the Ne- 
pbritis, but the propriety of the exhibition here is very doubtful ; as 
thefe cafes are generally attended with an inflammation, which 
would be rendered: worfe by fimuli. Surely if fand is impadted in 
the tubuli. uriniferi, or ureters, we mutt ufe antifpafmodics and re=« 
laxants ; for in fuch cafes the ufe-of /imuli would be very danger~ 
ous.. If it be confirmed, that the Uva Urfi, and other aitringents, 
have fuch good effects in difeafes of the kidneys, we may very f. afely 
fay. with Ovid, 


Parce, puer, flimulis, & fortius. utere loris. 


I myfelf have fen the bad effects of Stimulants in fach cafes, in. 
producing inflammation in the neck of the bladder. Thefe Balfams 
have been conftantly fuppofed of a drying power, and recommended 

: in 
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in gleets ; and.as they affect the urinary paflages, fo they do whatis 
contiguous to them, the uterine, and have therefore alfo been recom- 
mended in fluor albus. Their effets in fuch cafes are confirmed 
by experience. It. is ‘cifficult..to. explain how they act... They do 
not act by their, aftringency ; for they poflefs no fuch property: 
They are faid to have an agelutinant quality, and. from this-is their 
operation explained. in wounds, and ulcers, . Even in fuch cafe they 
| do not:ac from! fuchpretended quality ; and although it fhould be 
granted they did, yet we can, never fuppofe they act in. the fame man- 
ner in the urinary paflages ;: nay, the. fame virtue refides in the oil, 
and other Stimulants have-the fame effect... I have feen Cantharides 
cure both the. fwor a/ous and gleet, and nothing but its very acrid 
~ qualities, and the uncertainty of its action upon different people, 


. hinders, in fuch cafes, its more, frequent-ufe. From. this view, I 


think there isno fort of. doubt, but that our ‘Balfams act in fuch 
eafes, by:-bringing an inflammation on the lax veffels, inducing in 
them contraction and firmnefs. ..Several accidents tend to illuftrate 
thé fame theory. .. I have feen perfons cured of an obftinate gleet by 
long journeys, and riding poft, Gc... Injections of Calomel I have 
feen given in: {uch quantity,;as to produce an, inflammation, which 
it was neceflary to calm by, repeated bleedings, but it was with the 
good confequence of fupprefling the gleet. Corrofive Sublimate I 
have feen produce bloody urine, but at the fame time cure the patient; 

and fomething alfo of the fame kind I have feen occur from Balf, 
Copaibe. All this ought to. make us.cautigus in the.ufe of thofe 
medicines ; ‘as it is very’ difficult to meafure the inflammation, and 

proportion the dofe.to what degree of it we. would produce. 


- As to the pectoral virtue of the Balfams-we are {peaking of, it 
mutt be admitted on. the fame footing as that of other, Stimulants. 
In fome afthmas without fever, where the excretion of mucus is 
ftopped . by fpafmodic affections, our Balfims may promote. that 
excretion by their antifpafmodic virtue. Their ufe muft not be 
»promifcuous, _ Thefe, and the Balfams of Sulphur, were formerly 
: sap oe. in all difeafes of the breaft, and even in ulceration of the 

M m | lungs, 
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lungs, butas producing that inflammation, which is in fuch a cafe fi 
dangerous, they are now in fuch intention properly laid afide. 


With regard to the diaphoretic virtue, they have it in fo far as they 
are diuretic; but though they are diaphoretic by ftimulating the 
excretions, yet they alfo feem to be fo by aéting on the ftomach. TI 
have feen Guaiacum exert this property before it entered the in- 
teflines ; and Oil of Turpentine before exerting its diuretic. quality, 
which, however, afterwards it did.° The diaphoretic virtue of thefe: 
Balfams feems the foundation of their ufe in the Sciatica, in which 
difeafe Pitcairn gave Oil of ‘Turpentine, in dofes of * four drachms,. 
or two drachms, with fuccefs. For my part, I never could come up to 
this dofe ; fromthe heat and uneafinefs produced in the ftomach. 
Sometimes, however, even in the {mall dofes in which I could exhibit 
it, I have feen good effects in Lumbagos and Sciaticas; but as often: 
have I given it without any relief, and have fometimes feen. inflam-. 
mation occafioned by it. On thefame footing is the ufe of Guaiacum: 
in the Rheumatifm, in which it is fuppofed:{pecific. . Inthe Angina. 
where there is no inflammation, it may be ufeful by promoting the 
diaphorefis ; but in the cafe of inflammation, it always does harm,. 
and I have often in fuch cafes feen the effects of it very difficult to. 
remove. In feveral chronic rheumatifms it is ufeful. In gouty cafes, 
in fo far as it ftimulates the ftofnach, it may. be ufeful ;- as every: 
medicine in that difeafe will, which ftimulates only to that degree; , 
as to ftrengthen. Guaiac, too, is faid'to prevent the Gout in the ex. 
tremities. How far that ought to be done by this, or any other me-. 
dicine, thall afterwards be mentioned. 


Thefe are the common virtues of our Balfams.. They have vir- 
‘tues depending‘on their effential oil, which, perhaps, in proportion. 
tothe quantity they contain of that, they will exert more power- 
fully. Thus the Bal/f. Copaibe has much more cil in its compofie 


“ In another copy the dofes exprefled are from one to two drachms, which’ feem to be- 
nearer the truth. j 
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tion, and is more powerful than the ‘Turpentine, ©The others in 
_ this refpe& are not examined. Odour, too, may be fuppofed to vary 
the virtues of thefe Balfams ; but a very great odour may refide in 
a very {mall quantity of *matter.. Whatever, then, may be faid of 
the Balf. Gileadenfe in the eaftern countries, I do not know, as upon 
- proper trial I have not examined its virtues; but, @ priori, I fhould 
expe little from it. Ifhould much rather prefer thofe which are 
cheaper, and lefs apt to be adulterated. 


All thefe Balfams are apt to ftay long upon the ftomach, and I 
have known Turpentine continue there for feveral days in fome 
cafes, with troublefome fymptoms. In whatever manner they are 
divided” whether by yolk of egg, or more elegantly by mucilage, 
they are foon collected, and refift the power of the ftomach. Hence 
Timagine, we fhould get a better medicine by applying fpirituous 
menftrua to Fir-tops, Gc. than by giving the Balfams themfelves. 
Of Fir, the leaves and Tops may be employed, and Berries of 
the Juniper are in common ufe. Whether we obtain a fufficient 
impregnation, I fhall not determine; but certain it is, that I have 
feen Juniper tea cure gleets, equally well as the Ba/f. Copaibe. 
Thefe grow in greateft perfeGtion in the warm climates; and in 
Holland, where they are much ufed, they get them from Italy, 
Tf fuch could be got, they would certainly anfwer. Geoffroy relates 
that they produce bloody urine, which gives a caution in their ex- 
hibition even in their mildeft tate. Hoffman gives a great character 
to the refiduum, remaining after the infufion of Juniper Berries, for 
{ftrengthening the tone of the vifcera, and of the ftomach in parti- 
cular. He fpeaks of it as aftringent. I have, on trial, neither 
found the aftringency, nor the effects he mentions. The fubftance 
was. rather of a fweetith nature. , il. 

The Guaiac anfwers as well as any of thefe Balfams, and is of 
more convenient exhibition. Perhaps the friable Balfam of Tolu 
would have the fame advantages, but hitherto it has not been 
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Next the Balfams meniianedd ftand: 


MYRRH md LIQUID STORAX 


~ Of Liquid Storax I am uncertain what tofay. Whether there be 
fuch a vegetable exfudation as this is faid tobe, Iam doubtful. Cer- 
tainly what we have in'the fhops under this title, is an artificial fab- 
ftance; and Hoffman relates his knowing a maniin Berlia; who 
manufactured it in confiderable quantity. Its fenfible 5 ann give 
us no reafon to make any preference of it to abe others, 


With see to the Myrth, it has been of long. and frequent ufe, 
but by. no means are its peculiar virtues afcertained. It has been 
commonly, but improperly joined with the foetid gums ; 3 for it dif- 
fers from them in its fenfible qualities. In its taite it is refinous, 
and; of an oily nature; it comes nearer to our Balfams, and if is on 
this account that I have placed it among them. It is acridi in the 
prime vie, ftimulates the inteftines, and, as joined to Aloes, i may in= | 
creafe its purgative virtue. I was prefent at fome experiments 
intended to afcertain the virtues of this medicine. In. the dofe of 
half a drachm i it heated the. ftomach, produced {weat, and agreed with 
the Balfams in affecting the urinary paflages. As corer orihy joined 
with the foetid gums, it has been fuppofed to promote the mentftrual 
flux; but this virtue is only in common to it with other Stimulants. 
. It does not, as s the Aloes, &e..a& by rarifying the blood. 


Oppofite to ty ands the term | 
LIGNA WOODS,’ 
Although I have ufed this common term, if is not from any ten 
lation. It is fometimes very difficult to fay to what clafs medicines: 


are to be determined. I have fet thefe here together, as commonly. 
ufed in the fame prefcriptions, - : | 


GUAT. 
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This: wood certainly contains in its fubftance all the virtues of 
the Gum, but then this-cannot be extracted from it, but by a fpi- 
rituous menftruum. Its fhare in the Tin. Senne compofita is re- 
commended by Dr. Lewis as a confiderable improvement to that 

; medicine. He fays, that two drachms of Senna, infufed ia eight | 
ounces of Decoétion of Gutiacum, will work as brifkly as three 
drachms in plain water. The fact is certainly | true, but it is owing 
merely to the largenefs: of the menftruum; and I have known two 
pounds Decoétion of Guaiacum given without purgative quality. 

I fay it is owing merely to the largene(s of the menftruum. For two 
drichms of Senna, infufed.in eight ounces of water, will have equal 
effect with three drachms in four ounces. The decoétion of the Woods. 
is a medicine of little efficacy, and, I imagine, wholly infignificant, 
The virtues ofthe Woods refide in an effential oi], which cannot be 
extracted with little boiling, or a {mall quantity of menftruum., If the 

“ coétion and the menftruum are increafed, the effential oil is diffipat- 
ed as much’ as the quantity extracted ‘is enlarged. ‘In fhort, during 
a practice of thirty years, I have never feen one cure performed by it, 
fo that it does not matter whether we allow the i impregnation or not. 
Tt has been reckoned {pecific | in venereal cafes, but it is only efficaci- 
ous in thefe in fo far as joined. with a fw we 


weating and emaciating courfe ; 
by whie¢h means the fluids are changed, efpecially that in_ hich 
Boerhaave fuppofes the venereal poifon to refide, the oil of the body.. 
Although I do not entirely agree with Dr. Boerhaave in this notion, 
yet I amconvinced that the emaciating courfe is what in this cafe 
has the fole effet, and the Decoctum Bardane vail. anfwer caualy 


pel wih that of Guaiacum. 
Bron) at SS A Rea 2S, 
aie is commonly joined with. the! Qabtaniials “aniis is, for thio 
ee placed here, though a fubflance’ of very different fenfible- 
iqualities;and isiftead ofa thin effential-oil, affords. one of the greatett 
fpecific gravity we know. — As. differing, then, in its fenfible qua- 
< o litics, 
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lities, and likewife in clafs, we muft fuppofe it a different medicine. 
With regard to its ufe, we make this obfervation, that, wherever we 


lofe fight of Stimulants promoting a certain evacuation, we mutt be 
very doubtful as to their effects; nay, ftimulating the fyftem in ge- 


neral may have very bad confequences. There is no doubt of Saf- 
fafras being a Sudorific, and to this I confine its virtue. - 


SAN TALU™M, SAUNDERS. 
‘This Wood now is hardly known in practice. It affords an oil 


Tike that of Saffafras, which may be extracted by folution or dif- 


tillation. I fpeak this of the Yellow Saunders. It is, however, a 
fubftance of little ufe, and properly neglected in prefent practice. 


The three fubftances which ftand next to the Woods, have no 
proper relation or aflinity with them; but becaufe they have been 
employed likewife in-venereal cafes, they are fet down ae with 
them. 


Re:A Ded X EP: La Ngee 


This formerly had fome reputation in venereal cafes ; but as I have 
hardly ever feen it in our fhops poflefled of any fenfible qualities, 
I imagine that it is with fome reafon that it is now banifhed from 
practice. But let me obferve, however, that it is of the fame genus 
with the Sarfaparilla, which has little fenfible qualities ; fo that if 
virtues are found to refide in the one, it is probable they alfo exift in 
the other. 


STAR SAP ACReE se. 4, cA. 


This has little fenfible qualities, and any that it has, are not ob- 
tained but by long cottion; fo that upon the ordinary method of 
reafoning, it ought to be thrown out of practice. About twenty 
years ago it was reckoned infignificant, but lately the Phyfician at 
Lifbon having done great fervice in venereal cafes, by what is called 


the Lifbon diet-drink, many conjectures were about ifs compofition, 


and, 
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and, among other things, it was fappofed to be no other than a .de- 
coction of Sarfaparilla, and this came again into praétice under the 


wa Feputation of curing venereal cafes, in which Mercury failed. For- 


dyce, in the London Medical Effays, gives us feveral cafes, in which 
Sarfaparilla was of confiderable fervice. Whatever, then, we may 
object to the difficulty of finding an explanation for thofe virtues, to. 
its want of fenfible qualities, &ce. yet the cafes mentioned make me 
fee foundation for the ufe of Sarfaparilla in practice. Fordyce con- 
defcends upon particular times of the difeafe. None of the cafes, in 
which. Sarfaparilla*cured, were recently venereal: It feemed necef- 
fary that Mercury fhould have preceded its exhibition; and that in. 
confiderable quantity ; fo that its ufe feemed preferably confined to, 
fuch cafes as Mercury had failed in, We in this country know no 
peculiar Lues, and I have feen no cafe in which Mercury failed; but. 
certainly there may be fuch, arifing either from mifmanagement, and’ 
perhaps the bad effects of the Mercury,.or perhaps the inveteracy of 
_ the difeafe itfelf. Whatever is in this, Sarfaparilla is chiefly direfted. 
in pains of the bones, from. fuch circumftances either arifing from 
cold, &c. yet. furely venereal. This 1 would. take. as a teft of the 
efficacy of the Sarfaparilla, rhe 3 in fuch pains where the patient had 
not. flept for a confiderable time,, the exhibition procured eafe and 
reft. If in fuch cafes, after {uch teftimony as has been given, it fails, 
I would alledge,. it was from.the badnefs of the Sarfaparilla, or the 
inaccuracy in preparing it.. I think that the firft cafe is very com- 
mon, for I have never feen it with any fenfible qualities ; and in.one 
cafe where it had, they were. different from.thofe afcribed to it by 
Materia Medica:wiiters... L forgot to mention, that Sarfaparilla was 
recommended in cutaneous difeafes from a venereal.caufe. A very 
ftrong impregnation. and decoétion of. this plant is neceffary, 

Tt becomes. anes acid than any impregnation. any other dry root. 


affords... 
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Comes from a plant of fome, though not confiderable acrimony, . 
with little, but peculiar odour. Ht may therefore be, as.is fuppofed. 
a | : diaphae- 
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: diaphoretic, or, as Materia Medica writets call it, alexipharmic. . ‘Te 
is ufed in malignant; ‘low, nervous Fevers, to fupport the vis vite, 


and promote {weat. With regard to the ufe of acrid medicines: OE pe 


Fevers, I find it very difficult to know whew they fhould be’ employ- 
ed, nor can we do’ fo till we have got a farther light into the theory 
of fevers. With regard to thofe who confider Fever merely as an 

encreafed motion of the fluids, I cannot think when we fhould’ufe 
them, except we alfo take in fomething, that: during the whole:is 
continually weakening the nervous power. ‘I ufed'to folve this diffi- 
culty, by alledging, that the medicines we employed were not really | 
Stimulants, but Antifpafinodies. Moft of them are fo, but there 
“may be cafes where fimple Stimulants are ufeful; but of this after- 
wards in a more proper: place. Atanyrate I imagine, that from the 
manner and quantity, (viz. three grains,) in which we exhibit Con- 
frayerva, that it is only a part of our rotin, and pofleffes no virtue 
at all. Of late Dr. Pringle has introduced a new confideration in 
Fevers, the exhibition of Antifeptics. I will not deny that thefe may 
do -good, but in the quantity we exhibit atom ee 6. ne ) 
their Ss is ey. Bh, 


i The medicines we have been now falking of were ¢claffed accord« 
ing to the botanical analogy, and, properly fpeaking, were intro- 
duced by the Conzfere. We now come to medicines claffed from — 
the analogy of i fenfible qualities. bi im to a is tees ‘the 
Pry FOE 


AROMATICA ‘FRAGRANTIORA. 


Such medicines are termed aromatic, as join with a pungent acrid 
tafte a fragrant odour of the agreeable kind. They all abound in an 
effential oil, which in the proper aromatics is {pecifically heavier than 
water, and are generally natives of the Torrid Zone. The whole of 
our lift do not exadtly agree in thefe characters, but are fome of them 
fet down for the fanienefs of their effential oil, @c. 1 hey are dif- 
tributed into fa/eiculi. Thefirtt fix are beft entitled to the appella- 
tion in every view. ..All of them have qualities very much in com- 
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mon; they ftimulate the ftomach, affift digeftion, and encreafe ap= 
petite; ina ftronger degree take off {pafms in the prime via, by- 
maintaining the ftronger action’ of the ftomach; take off fpafms 
arifing from vegetable aliment, and, in general, except in inflamma- 
tory cafes, are ufeful in all fpafmodic affections of the alimentary 
canal. However, they feem rather appropriated for relieving thofe 
fpafms when-.they egcur, than to obyjate them. Nothing is more 
common than to give aromatics with purgatives, which are liable to 
produce fpafms; but in obtaining the pretended effet of their obviat- 
ing fach, I have Oey oe plappomiagl On other occaffons, 
languors of fe Gatton ards, in eh for all the sanets of: fAtimu- 
lants. All of them are of an inflammatory nature, having their 
virtue depending on an effential oil, and apt to inflame the part to 
which they are applied. Thofe Aromatics are moft fo which have 
this oil in greatett quantity, and of the moft acrid kind. 


“They have been ee in the cafe of Intermittent Beverane in 
order to obviate the return of the fit, but by this practice we are 
always liable to change an Intermittent into a Continued Fever. 
Many Intermittents are of an inflammatory nature, efpecially thofe 
of the {pring feafon ; and in thefe efpecially would aromatics be im- 
proper. Thefe are the virtues of Aromatics in pee and are ap- 


_ plicable to each. 


id 
Though diftributed into fa/ciculz, I donot well know how to di-. 
ftinguith them. The firft fix are the moft proper Aromatics, moft 
agreeable, and moft ufed in food, The Canella alba, Cortex Win- 


teranus, and Ginger, are of inferior degree of fragrancy, but ftill are 
entitled to be ranked with the others. The Pepper and Capficum 


have little odour, ‘but moft poignancy of tafte, and are the moft 
powerful ; which is an evidence of the {mall efficacy of odour in 
giving virtue; and from the want of odour they are more recom- 
mended in food in certain circumftances. The ¢flential oil extraéted 
from thefe, is milder than their fubftance ; which fhows, we fhould 

Na not 
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not always fuppofe we have extracted all the virtues, where we have 
extracted the effential oil, for often a part of that is fo heavy as not 
to rife. Alcohol, in fuch cafes, affords the beft impregnation. Pep- 
per, like Muftard, can be taken in fix times the quantity when 
whole as in powder, without producing the fame heat. In Inter- 
mittents, where Pepper is commended, this is the proper method 
of exhibition; for by this means the ftomach cannot extraé fuch a 
confiderable quantity at a time as to produce inflammation. 


The next three have not an odour of the fragrant kind, and 
therefore are not ufedin food. They have no other virtues but 
thofe of the foregoing, and might be fafely rejected, were it not to 
afford that variety which is fometimes required to adapt Stimulants 
to particular taftes. 


The next three fubftances ought to be feparated from this clafs; 
for though poffeffed of an acrid tafte, they have a difagreeable odour, 
and may be of different virtues. 


Galangals were introduced when we were in the humour of in- 
troducing every other exotic medicine. it is neither agreeable in 
odour nor tafte, and is the weakeft of the clafs, and therefore now 
properly rejected. 


Zedcary has a penetrating odour, like that of Camphire, and is 
faid to afford a concrete of much the fame nature, and therefore 
probably has antifpafmodic virtues, which, however, are not yet af- 
certained. 


Serpentaria Virginiana. This contains an acrid effential oil, and 
therefore is pofleffed of the virtues of the Aromatics. Its odour ap- 
proaches nearly to that of Valerian. Perhaps it is too frequently 
prefcribed in the Edinburgh Difpenfatory. Surely as an Aromatic 
it is lefs agreeable than many of the others. It is fuppofed of pecu- 
liar virtues. It is almoft the only Aromatic we ufein continual Fe- 

vers, 
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Fevers, and Ihave feen it of good effect in low nervous Fevers, raif- 
ing the pulfe, diminithing its frequency, and bringing the Fever to a 
happy iffue. It is certainly preferable to the Contrayerva. We call 
thofe Fevers low and nervous, in which there is always a languor of 
the vis vite, and of the nervous power. When this proceeds to a 
higher degree, and is accompanied with putrefaction, we call the 
Fever malignant. In the laft cafe, in the malignant Fevers, the Ser- 
pentaria is often evidently ufeful, andin the beginning of nervous 
Fevers, where there is no manifeft putrefaction, it is often of per- 
nicious confequence. Dr. Pringle has been very attentive to malig- 
nant Fevers, and deferves great praife for his obfervations on them, 
for from thefe we underftand them better, and are lefs apt to fuppofe 
their exiftence oftner than it really is. Fromhis notion of antifeptics 
he was laid to exhibit the Serpentaria. But he himfelf gives us a 
caution, tho’ prejudiced in its favour, viz. that he was now obliged 
to diminith his dofe, from the heating effects of this medicine. Thefe 
heating effects are not fometimes to be meafured by the temperature 
of the fkin, but the frequency of the pulfe. Tho’ I have often feen 
good effects from this medicine, yet, as they are always very doubt~ 
ful, as malignancy feldom occurs here, and as I can obtain its good 
effects from medicines of a lefs inflammatory nature, and which 
I can exhibit with greater fafety, I have now laid it entirely afide. 


Of the five next following, the Malabathrum and the two Nard: 

are now entirely neglected. The others manifeftly contain fome- 

what of aromatic virtue, but fo weakly, that they have neither de- 

ferved nor obtained reputation. Thofe of them whofe flowers we 

ufe, always lofe their virtue before they come here. Nay, even thofe 

which are reared in this country, the Ba/, Yamita, e. g. and Coftus, 
‘ have no peculiar virtue. 


Lilium Convalhum. ‘This is an inftance of odour introducing a 
fubftance into medicine improperly. Though agreeable and fra- 
grant, yet it isan acrid, even poifonous fubftance, and, as having no 
virtues depending on its odour, carefully to be avoided. 

N n2 Ginfeng. 
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Ginfeng.. This, like other:fubftances which have come into com- 


mon ufe, has had great virtues afcribed to it, efpecially in the coun- — 


tries where it is in common ufe. It isa mild Aromatic, and, to 
thofe who require fuch amufement, a fafe mafticatory. It may be 
of ufe, but the weakne(s of its fenfible qualities give it no founda- 
tion for a place in medicine. The engaging virtue of a powerful 
incentive and aphrodifiac has been attributed to it, but on the moft 
flender, and, indeed, abfolutely falfe foundation. 3 


Cafcarilla, In this country, and indeed England, this is little 
known as a medicine, but much ufed in Germany, and other 
countries, Its hiftory is related by Geoffroy, and tranfcribed by 
Dr. Lewis, neither fully, nor accurately. In Germany its reputa- 
tion is fallen of late, and its virtues are difputed. This with me 
as with many others, has prevented any trials with regard to it. 

_It belongs to a fet of plants, which contain an acrid and fomewhat 


of a poifonous nature. Its oil is very inflammatory, and as 10 :afris. 


tating and heating the fyftem, and promoting fweat. In fome 
cafes it may be ufeful; in thofe, e.g. in which the Germans re- 
commend it. It has fomewhat of a narcotic power, and as a bark 
manifeftly aftringent. L. Apinus employed it in malignant Fevers. 


Juncker fays that it does not anfwer in prefent practice; but that 


may often happen, from our not knowing the cafes to which itis ap- 


propriated. Juncker and Stahl recommend it in Intermittents, but 


there it is by no means equal to Peruvian Bark, which Stahl, from 
his fyftem, avoided. From its aftringent and narcotic qualities, 


it might have been ufeful in thofe cafes, in which the French Phy- 
ficians employed it, and its other fenfible qualities will explain its ufe 
in other cafes. Stahl recommends it in Peripneumony, and Difeafes 
of the Breaft. He excepts the Angina, which pane me very 
doubtful about its ufe in the other cafes. BRR, 


j Ajpalathus and Rhodium. Had I intended to {well out my Letures, 


{ might have fpoken of the various appellations of /palathus, &&c. 
but on fuch difquifitions I have nothing new to fay. I avoid ufe- 
lefs 
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lefs and uninterefting fubjects. They have a fragrant, agreeable 
odour, on which no virtues feem to depend, and the only one at- 
tributed to thefe woods is that of cordial. ‘They feem, then, to be 
very properly neglected, and more to be regarded by the Perfumer. 
than the Phyfician, | 


The three following gums could not have been ranked with any 
we know, except with the Bal//amica before PASH CAESo to which 
they feem to be a-kin. 


Benzein and Storax are remarkable for giving out a faline fub- 

fiance, of the acid kind, in a dry form, under the name of flowers. 
Thefe volatile faline acids are certainly found in the balfarns, and 
no where elfe that] know. The Balfam of Peru is faid to give 
out fuch in confiderable quantity, and I my felf have feen it concreted 
in oil of turpentine. This faline fubftance in our Gums, is joined 
with a refinous matter of remarkable acrimony. To both the 
- Flowers and Gum have been attributed the fame virtues, which: 
makes me, indeed, very uncertain about them, as it is what I cannot 
poflibly imagine. They are faid to be pectoral. I have feen them 
exhibited without fhewing any antifpafmodic power, or promoting 
expectoration. In general, we ought to be very cautious in exhibit- 
ing ftimulant Pectorals. Being not employed in prefent practice, 
though not a proof of poffefling, may yet be one of our knowing no 
virtues in the Storax or Benzoin. Although they had virtues, they 
could fcarcely appear in the dofe employed. The maximum of Ma- 
teria Medica writers is ten grains. Ihave feen them given in twice 
the quantity without any effect at all. 


I cannot fay that Labdanum is placed very properly between the 
two foregoing. It is employed in plaifters, and, with the other warm 
Gums, may have its fhare in ftimulating. 

We now come toa fet of Medicines, whofe titles ftand oppofite 
_ to z, which are very comme des employed, but whole effeéls on the 


fyftem are very difficult to explain, | 
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9 AMAR A. 


This term is to be confidered as very general, and running through 
a great part of the Materia Medica. The Amara, however, are 
feldom fimple, but combined with other qualities, as {typticity, acri- 
mony, aroma, Gc. When I fpeak of Bitter, I mean pure and fim- 
ple Bitter, as that occuring in Gentian, Bile, &c. In my lift, I have 
not exactly confined myfelf to this; but confidered as bitter thofe 
medicines in which that quality is chiefly prevalent. With regard 
to all thefe plants, a certain degree of ftimulus is to be perceived in 
them, depending on an effential oi!, in greater or fmaller quantity, 
giving diftinGtion to the Bitter. But this effential oil, as fome have 
imagined, is not that part in which the Bitternefs refides ; for on 
drawing that off, the Bitternefs remains in its full force, only more 
pure. It muft be confefled, however, that in fome particulars the 
Bitternefs does feem to refide in the effential oil. More or lef 
of Stypticity is commonly joined with Bitternefs, and cannot be fepa- 
rated from it, though difcoverable only by ftriking black with a foe 
lution of Green Vitriol. It is commonly faid, that Bitters give more 
fixed alkali than other plants, and from a variety of trials I believe 
the fact to be true. What is to be inferred from this is very uncer- 
tain. The chymifts imagine they contain this, in the mixt, in the 
fame ftate; but in this they are miftaken ; and though Bitters check 
fermentation, it is very far from being in the fame manner as an al- 
kali, which acts by deftroying an acid. 


The common VIRTUES of BITTERS are thefe: 


Allare more or lefs{timulating and ftrengthening, hence are fuppofed. 
to promote appetite, and afiift digeftion. In the Stomach they check 
fermentations of all kinds, on the one hand preventing a noxious acid, 
and on the other refifting putrefaction. It is very probable, that 
their affifting digeftion depends as much on this refifting putrefac- 
tion, as on their ftimulant quality ; for many fubftances which con- 
fain more ftimulus, are without that effect. Many Bitters excite 


vomiting, 
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vomiting, but without any emetic power, as has been fuppofed, 
Univerfally they are naufeous ; and, when taken in warm water, 
expede, rather than promote vomiting. The proof is this, that if a 
flight impregnation be equally naufeous, it will be as effectual as a 
- ftrong one; and that given in powder, fo as to pafs the fauces with- 
out being tafted, they have no fuch property. 


In the Znfeftines their ftimulant virtue is better founded. Their 
tafte refembles the bile of animals, and feemingly in the fame 
manner as that does, they feem to promote the periftaltic motion. 
In trying Chamemile for the curing Intermittents, I have given it in 
the dofe of one ounce, without any proper purgative quality ; though 
I muft own, in fuch quantity it commonly moves the belly. In the 
inteftines we muft mention their anthelmintic quality. All animals 
feem to thew an averfion to the Bitters, and there are inftances of 
infeéts avoiding their odour, which poflibly may be the cafe with 
worms; and undoubtedly if thefe creatures {wallow them they may 
be deftroyed, as Bitters are poffeffed of a poifonous quality. But we 
now know, that anthelmintic bitters are of very little efficacy, and 
Phyficians fuppofe they act by ftrengthening the tone of the in- 
teftines, and fhaking off the mucus, in which the eggs of the infects 
are contained. This, however, cannot be proved. 


In the ma/s of blood. 1 have feen Bitters pafs off by urine, in 
fome cafes giving colour and f{mell to it, and at leaft changing its 
condition. Bitters have been recommended in the Jaundice. The 
virtues, as we have formerly faid of all medicines recommended in 
this difeafe, are much to be fufpected. I muft now own, that 
after the ufe of Bitters, when the urine flowed yellow, its confiftence 
and condition was changed. As promoting urine, they have been 
ufed in Dropfies. By themfelves, their effects here are not very re- 
markable, but are promoted by union with alkaline falts. Thefe 
two medicines feem mutually to increafe each other’s powers. Bit- 
ters are faid to be diaphoretic and fudorific ; and actually, in large 
dofes, and under proper regimen, they will excite {weat as foon as 

any 
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any medicine I know. Whether this virtue is to be imputed to 
their action on the fkin, or on the ftomach, is dubious. From the 
fuddennefs of their effect, the latter is the more probable cafe. In 
confequence of their diaphoretic virtue, they are recommended as 
alexipharmics in Fevers, in which cafes they may be given with 
more fafety than the Stimulants formerly mentioned, or the Ser-~ 
pentaria. In confequence of their alexipharmic virtue, they have 
been fuppofed Deobftruents in the whole of the fyftem, and ufed 
in rheumatic affeGtions. ‘They have been fuppofed, too, as Stimu- 
lants, to promote the hemorrhoidal flux, and that of the menfes. 
Aloes has been alledged as an inftance of Bitters promoting thofe 
fluxes, but in that the Bitter is joined with a fubtile purgative 


quality. In hemorrhoidal cafes, in great quantity, they may be of © 


fome fervice; in the ordinary quantity we employ them for the 
menfes, they are of none. As ftrengthening the fyftem, they have 
been ufed in the cure of intermittents. They certainly will cure; 
but, after repeated trials, I have found oe not near fo powerful as 
the Bark. | a 


_ They Rave alfo been employed in continued Fevers, but the 
particular cafes in which they are proper, are difficult to deter- 
‘mine. They have been fuppofed to remove obftrutions in the 
abdominal vifcera, and have been called hepatics and Splenetics. 
Their fpecific property I cannot conceive. They may be ufeful 
in Obftruétions of the Liver and Spleen, as in thofe of the other 
abdominal vifcera, and therefore may be employed in cacheétical 
cafes. In {crophulous cafes, if the Peruvian Bark be found of ad- 
vantage, we may infer the analogy to other Bitters. Bitters have 
been {uppofed to cure the Gout, and in one fhape they really do fo. 


Not long ago, in England, the Duke of Portland’s powder came 
into great reputation. It is compofed of the 4riffolochia, and four 


other Bitters; for I confider the Arifolochia as a Bitter; though 


from its fcetid odour it be transferred to another clafg. This 
powder, in the Duke of Portland himfelf, and in many others who 
ufed 
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fed it, ‘prevented the painfal return of the Got! in Inflaminiation” 
of the extremities, and thus feemed t6 cure the difeafe ;— but almott 


always with a confiderable change in the fyftem, and_ pernicious 
eS ness I may venture to fay, that ninety of an hotndred, 
who have taken this-remedy, in a year or two afier have been 


tarrfed ‘off by apoplexy, €c. or fome other mortal difeafe. In 


Scotland only twelve or fourteen perfons have taken this powder, 
and all have done it with the confequences I mention. The courfe 
of the medicine muft be continued for two years to produce the 
cure propofed. - “Many have not had patience to go through this 
courfe, and therefore with them ‘the medicine has neither had the 


effect of cuting the Gout, nor of bringing on any other difeafe. All 


this I mention from. my own knowledge. For the hiftory, - Ge. of 
this medicine, yoa may look into a paper of Dr. Clephane, in the 
London Effays, where he fhews us it has been mentioned by every 
practical Pi nyfician, fince the time of Galen. Some alterations, at 


different times, have been made in the prefcription; but fuch as 


allow it always to be confidered as a bitter medicine. At the fame 
time that Authors’ recominend it, they have ° always {ubjoined a 
caution as to its ufe. Upon its reputation in England, trial was 
made of it; and Gabius gives teftimony of its Mapas the fame 
effeéts we have faid. Such is the ftate of the faéts with regard to 
this ufe of Bitters. How they act in either cafe, we fhall not take 
upon | us abfolutely to determine. This may throw fome light upon 
any method, which may be taken to explainit. We he. faid that 
Stimulants deftroy the tone of the ftomach. Boerhaave, in a work, 
which, as fpurious, I fh sould not quote, were I not certain of the 
fat alledged, in his PraleCtions on the Materia Medica, tells us, that 
Arificlochia deftroys the tone of the ftomach, {mooths the inner fide 


“of the ftomach, and takes off its villous coat. From all this we fee 


how fparing ought to be the ufe of Bitters in ftomach complaints, 
But as the Gout feems to be fent to the extremities, by the tone of 
the ftomach,. we in {ome meafure conceive how. Bitters act ia pre 
venting the appearance ia the extremities, Whether it is from the 
Oo oe - arthritic 
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arthritic effort, if I may fo fpeak, that the difeafe is thrown upon 
the brain, I fhall not determine. 


Having mentioned the arthritic, we fhall here {peak of the 
antinephritic virtues imputed to Bitters, where they are {uppofed to 
‘a€tas diuretics. As this effect of being diuretic is not confiderable, 
and as they are not fuppofed to change the figure, &c. of the ftones 
in the kidneys, from analogy we may infer, that their aétion is 
much in the fame way with fome medicines mentioned for the 
_ ftone. There is a fimilarity between arthritic and nephritic cafes, 
It is commonly fuppofed that the nephritic fit is owing to the fize, 
weight, roughnefs, &c. of the ftone in the kidneys. When a 
perfon is feized with the Gout, he is relieved from the fymptoms 
enfuing from fuch fuppofed caufes; though how, an inflammation 
can take off the fize, @&c. of a ftone in thé kidneys, is to me im- 
poflible to imagine. We muft then fuppofe, that the affeGtion of the 
kidneys is the caufe of concretion of the ftone, and not the latter 
of the former; inthe fame manner as Gout caufes concretions of 
chalk, fo the Gout, from taking off this affection of the kidneys, 
relieves the fymptoms confequent upon it. This will be underftood 
from what we have faid on the Uva Urfi. Icannot help menti oning 
a remarkable 1 inftance, where the ftone in the kidneys remained, 
and yet the patient was relieved from nephritic complaints by the 
_ attack of a gouty paroxyfm. A Gentleman, from nephritic coms 
plaints was feized with exceflive ftrangury, fcetid purulent urire, 
and ulcers in the whole track of the urinary paflages, hedic par- 
_ oxyfms, @ce. infomuch that it was thought his cafe was defperate, 
when being unexpectedly feized with the Gout, he was relieved from 
thefe complaints; his urine became lefe foetid, freer, Ge. and, for 
a fortnight, during which the Gout lafted, enjoyed an interva) of 
eafe from his nephritic pains. Nothing more clearly than this fhews 
the connexion between the Aribritis and. Nephritis. 


_ [knew another perfon, who being troubled with the Gout, was 
fcized with a Nepbritis, upon whofe encreale the Gout was propor- 
tivnably. 


: 
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tionably diminifhed. Upon diffetion, no foie was found in the 
kidneys. This cafe feems peculiarly to have been adapted to the 
Uva Urfi. i 


We have commonly been in ufe to negleé the antinephritic powers 
of Bitters ; yet certainly, althoughewe know their bad effects in the 
Gout, yet in nephritic cafes they may have ftill enough to be worth 
enquiring into. Upon the whole, we fee the intimate connection 
between the two difeafes, which poflibly alfo may extend to their 
remedies; and certainly it would be equally ridiculous to reje& their 
power upon the kidney, as to admit of their action on the ftone. 


Bitters are alledged to have fomewhat of a narcotic quality, efpe~ 
cially applicable to thofe which abound in effential oil. So far as it 
is difcovered in Wormwood, it depends on the peculiarity of its 
effential oil, and not on its Bitternefs. Opium is a Bitter, but it 
_ would be foolith to fay its narcotic qualities depended upon this. I 
chufe to mention this, as fome deduce the bad confequences of 
Bitters from it. 


Bitters are {aid to bok the fyftem in general, and particularly 
the genital powers. Of the truth of this I cannot fay. It is fcarcely 
to be known but from a very difagreeable expetiment, an experiment 
on one’s-felf. More certain am I of another bad effect imputed to 
them, viz. hurting the eyes. This, down from the times of the 
ancients, it has been obferved, that Wormwood (and the fame pro- 
perty may refide in all) affects, like Sage, the eyes, with an uneafy 
drynefs, weaknefs, contraétton, and inflammation, attended with 
head-ach. . Thefe effeéts feem to depend on the narcotic quality, as 
the few which have them abound in effential oil. 


PARTICULAR .BITTERS. 


/ : Sank 3 
F I*have only a few remarks to make upon thefe; Ihave diftri- 
buted them into fetts; that containing the firft (7) belongs to a na- 


tural order, the 
Oo2 S Y no 
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It is in ‘ie leaves of cle that ‘the mittee pi neey the Toot 
com monly contains an aromatic refin, or, if it contains Bitter, it is. 
of a.weaker kind than that of the leaves... What I fay upon the 
leaves does not apply to the Seq iflofculofe or Plano petale which 
follow.  Thefe we are now treating of are called the Amara calida, 
the following the Amara frigida, . Abrotanum Jemina, 1 have no- 


thing to obferve of it, It is »weak in the virtues of its clafs, and 3 


NegMeBES. oF + tla atbiyythm 


The three following are taken notice of as f{pecies of the fame 
genus, and therefore as, of kindred virtues... Phyficians,. however, 
have beea chafing, and difputing about that choice. - To me, the 
greateft power of this genus feems to refide,in the Abfynthium vul= 
gare, apd there in the leaves. . It contains a confiderable quantity of 
effential oil, and. is therefore chiefly noted for thofg narcoti¢ quali- 
ties. we. mentioned, and. effects on the.eyes.. Its {mell is rank.and dif- 
agreeable, but is loft by keeping ; that is, evaporation of the volas 


tile part. Dr. Lewis fays, that after diftilling Wormwood for the 
fimple water, that which remains in the ftill, after the effential oil is. 


gone, is a pure bitter fubftance, and gives-a: confiderable impregna- 
tion to alcohol. 1 am doubtful whether this practice be right, either 
in this, or other cafes in which Lewis recommends it: At-leaft it 
remains to be enquired into, whether either the Bitter, or effential 
oil, when feparated, contain the virtues of the entire plant. ‘The 
Abfynthium vulgare gives foundation for what I faid of the root of 
this clafs diffetigg fork the plant. Tho’I faid Abfynthium was the 
ftrongeft of this clafs, there’ may be others more firongly ‘aromatic ; 
e. g. Haller mentions one which he found in Switzerland, which was 
uled as an univerfal febrifuge by the inhabitants of the Alps. Of 
the Artemifi 4s a we thal fpeak afterwards. | 


Crane benédiftus contains a’ more pure ‘Bitter, and lefs effential 
ous and that not very volatile, It may be extracted like Wormwood, 
5 : | oe ie 
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but we find that heat apaliéd diGipates it;,infomuch that the only 
“agreeable Bitter to be obtained from Carduus benedithags, is 1, ania 


~ fion in cold water. 


z eee. : aS 
The Car/ina ftands in our Difpenfatories, but I am not acquainte. 
ed withit. Authors tellus the root is bitter with acrimony, and © 


coniarsably active. 


anata is the moit frequently iaprancal and undoubtedly: | 


has almoft all the virtues we have been talking of. It abounds in 


pungent ; aromatic oil, is confidered as the moft active of the Bitters, 
and, before invention of Peruvian Bark, was employed asa {ub- 
ftitute for it. I have frequently tried it, and fometimes with effect ; 
bat it falls much fhort of the powers ae the Cortex, and, when given 
in confiderable quantity, is much more apt to runoff by tool, aad 
difappoint our purpofe. Simon Pauli relates,*that a ftrongly im- 
regnated decoction of it in wine, Comes at laft to.acquire a remark- 
ably faling ; stafte, : like that of common falt. Neuman confirms the 
fame thing, and finds, that, like common falt, it makes Precipitates; 
but that they are different from thofe obtained by it. Believing. . 
this might arife from the wine, Neuman boiled that in the fame 
manner-by itfelf, bute without obtaining what he got from its im- 
pregnation withithe Wormwood. * Lewenhoeck, in his Experi- 


ments, finds the fame fort of crystals, refembling thofe of common 
fale in Carduus benediéius, but unluckily did not-try Chamemile. 


This preparation ought to be enquired into.. It may, perhaps, prove 
fingularly diuretic, as is alledged, ! 

Cotula fetida, ot Wild Chamcmile. Brown Langrith gives an ac-- 3 
count of a decoétion of this, recommended by a gipfey,. throwing a 


perfon affected with a Rheumatifm, into a profufe {weat, and curing. 
him of the difeafe..- Such infiances ought to be marked. 


- 
4 


4 f : 4 
* Vide Philofophical TranfaQions, No, 173... : 
3 Santonicuiy. 
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| Santonicum. This fhould have been ranked with the Abyfa- 
thium, of which it is a genus. It is doubtful with regard to the 
nature of this fubftance, whether it be a feed at all; but although 
we fee ftalks, & c. evidently among it, yet, I think, as evidently we 
fee feeds. As belonging to the Wormwood, I make no doubt of 
its having virtues, but furely it has none fo peculiar as to make us 
import it. It has been thought anthelmintic, -and hence its com- 
mon name, Wormfeed. After many trials, I do not find its effeéts 
remarkable. Bitters undoubtedly may deftroy worms, but, after 
many attempts, I have found no fuccefs from their ufe. I blamed 


the f{mallnefs of the dofe, but in men, aagre it was much encreafed, " 


no*better confequences followed. 


Tanacetum. From Pringle’s Experiments, all our Bitters are An- 
tifeptics. The Tanfy has a higher reputation of this kind, and, 
placed round animal bodies, is faid to preferve them long from pu- 
trefaction. Tanfy has.a larger proportion of Aroma, with its Bitter, 
than any of its clafs. Its Bitternefs 1 is more remarkable i in the feed. 


The three following fubftances are well known as medicines. 
Their virtues refide in an effential oil. In the former, the Oil and 
Bitter were feparable, -here the Oil contains both. On this account 
I confider them as the moft acrid and heating, and the bad effects 


we mentioned as refulting from Bitters, moft frequently appear in - 


thefe. 


Effence of Lemons is the moft acrid of the three. They have all 
the common virtues of Bitters.  Septalius gives a remarkable pre- 
paration of Orange-peel. Hetakes the Pee/ of unripe oranges, and, 
by long decoétion, treats it as for an extract. This he gave with 
fuccefs in a flow of the menfes. 


Aurantia Curaflavenfia. From their peculiar tafte, I take thefe 
to belong to the Cizrus, which comprehends the Lemon and Orange. 
From their bitternefs and fize, Itake them to be an unripe fruit, and 


re ~~ - therefore 


at re gil oe mS 
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therefore. particularly fitted for Septalius’s extract, whofe effects I 
defign to try; otherwife they feem properly introdueed into our 
Difpenfatory, as containing lefs of an effential oil, and fo given with 
greater fafety. Next to the three mentioned, ftand r; 


Centaurium minus © Gentiana. Thefe, in oppofition to the 
others, contain a pure Bitter, with very little effential oil. They 
are {pecies of the fame genus. Gentian has been long known as a - 
-pure Bitter, and, as without odour, is more univerfally agreeable 
than any I know. Th ough not of much value, it has, from the 
great reque(t in which it is in foine countries, been adulterated with 
a poifonous plant. We feldom find it fo here; fo that I cannot 
give you the edscd of detecting it. As difficult, however, to get 
properly, Lewis, in the extract of Wormwood, ec. propofes a fub- 
ftitute for it. We wonder he did not rather think of the Leflér 
Centaury, a plant of the fame genus, refembling it in virtues and 
appearance. If we make choice of this, the leaves fhould be em- 
ployed which contain moft Bitter, and more as they are nearer the 
roots. We certainly very improperly ule the ftalks and flowering 
tops. In a barren foil this plant is very {mall. It is inconceiy- ~ 
able tothink, how much the luxuriancy of the plant is improved by 


_ tranfplantation to a fertile foil, ts Bitter alfo is improved by this. 


change. 


At the head of our next lift lands China Chie, the famous 


PERUVIAN BARK, 


Chincona, Linneus’s name, is the only proper one, for this fub-- 
ftance was brought to Europe by the Count of Chincon, after 
having remarkably cured his Lady; and hence all the other names, 
China Chine, &c. are only corruptions. When firft introduced, it 
was found an effectual remedy in Intermittents ; bat whether it was 
that a medicine of more feeming efficacy was brought at the fame 
time into Europe, or whether timid practice leffened the dofe, it went 

out 
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out-of credit, and was not, till about ip veut after, reftored ‘by. 

ie ae abot. = of wh 534 EUS Lae ie Gia * 

This is- fo inh! osnisToyed: that it would require a particular 

treatife, We {hall not enter fo fully upon it, but endeavour to give 

what is ‘moft important of it, : Peruvian Bark belongs to the clafs 

_ of Bitters, and along with its bihteeneGs has an aromatic acrimony ae 

pending on an effential oil prefent. With this it has a ftypticity or 

aftringency, which fome have thought proper to deny it; but which 

is evident fufficiently, when by diftillation or folution spelt of the 
other qualities are extracted. | 


All the common qualities of Bitters are_afcribed to the Bark. It 
has the fame effects in the flomach and inteftines. In a large quan- 
ty [have feen it purge ; and Ihave known more than one inftance 
of an habitual Hodes cured by Peruvian Bark. It was not here 
given by. accident. . An habitual, Coftivencfs often proceeds from a 
weaknefs in the alimentary canal, and in fuch cafe, the Bark, given 
in the dofe of one drachm for feveral days together, cured the difcafe, 
and feemed to work a confiderable cHaaaS A in. the fyftem. 


Carried into the Boca, Tide notice is Ht of the discetie or 
diaphoretic powers of the Bark. It is fuppofed to ftrengthen he 
sole of the fyftem. Whether, its action here depends on,the pro- 
per exhibition, or on a {pecific power, 1s difputed. The laft is com-. 

‘ - monly fuppofed, and the manner of operating as difficult, feems 
altogether negle@ed at prefent. I have formerly mentioned my- 
averfion, to {pecifics.. Many, perhaps we may be ftill obliged-to leave - 

among that number, but furely we ought to endeavour to leave as few 
as poflible, 


In order to cure an Intermittent, the Bark miuft “He given.in ‘the 
interval of paroxyfms, and it is univerfally agreed, that in the 
fever they are hurtful. Here it acts in preventing the return of the 

: ia fit, and it is pretty g enerally agreed, that the cold fit is the 
caufe 
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caufe'of the difeafe. ‘Thus Boerhaave, after ‘telling’ us the’order of 
the fits, tells us, videtur 1s, gui primum tempus, © pram caufam, 
ane hada pelt, etiam totuin illum, singe poe tollere. 


The prevention of Intermitrents depending, then, on the pres 
_ vention of the cold fit, and the Bark a@ing on this, its method of 
action mutt be explained from the theory we form of the paroxyfm 
of Intermittents.. Ifthecold fit be faid to depend on the accumula 
tion of the fluids in the extreme: veffels, the Bark alters that accu- 
mulation; if on-an.affe@tion of the moving fibres, the Bark obviates 
the return of the {pafmodic affedtion. One of thefe we muft take 
up with. I agree. with the laft. At this time I will not enter into 
the difcuffion of that ak a or the reafons for affenting to it. On 
this fubjeét you may -confult Vari’ net Hoffman, @c. I thall 
give | a hint or two upon its 


’ 


The paroxyftn of Tnpereittents feems fo much an affeCtion of the 
nervous power; that it is frequently induced and obviated by animé 
pathemata. All periodic affections are either of the fpafmodic or 
feverith kind. I own there may be fome difference between thefe, 
but, from ‘being the only diftinétions, they may be fuppofed very 
~ much of thefame nature. That neither Jentor, nor a putrid fomes, 
as fome have alledged, takes place, may be concluded hence, that 
all periodic affections may become habitual. It isa rule of Celfus, 
that whén a perion ‘1s cured of an Intermittent, ‘he ought to avoid 
every thing which would caufe a return of the paroxy{m, efpeci~ 
ally on thofe days in which the fit ufed to return.. Now in. this. 
cafe, that perfon who thus (and it is frequently the cafe).is apt to 
have a recurrence of the -paroxy{m, is commonly in good health,. 
and cannot be fuppofed to be affected with a putrid fomes. It is 
- my opinion, then, that the Bark acts by obviating the fpafmodic af+ 
feftion, to which the fyftem is fo liable, and accordingly we find it - 
a remarkable remedy in all affe@tions of this kind. 


We fhould with to go farther, and find:this property conneéted 


with the fenfible eg ofthe Bark. ‘The Bark is a Bitter, and 
PE othes 
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other Bitters have the fame effect. I have feen inftances, but not 
frequently, 6f Bitters curing intermittents. That Bitters are not 
fo powerful as the Bark, may arife from that being {tronger,- from 
their being joined with other qualities, from improper exhibition, - 
or exhibition in too fmall dofes. Thus Chamzinile flowers, fup= 
pofed by Pitcairn equally {pecific with the Bark, are much more li- 
able to run off by {tool ; poflibly, if joined with an opiate, that effect 
might be prevented. The Bark, then, being only a ftronger Bitter, 
we muft not confine the property of curing Intermittens to it, but 
extend it to other Bitters. All this, however, amounts to ages 
more than a fpecific quality of Bitters. 


Let us view this matter in another light. Bark is fenfibly an 
Aftringent, and other Aftringents have been. ufed with fuccefs in 
the fame cafes ; Alum, Steel, and vegetable Aftringents. Galls, 1 in 
France, by Renaud and Homberg, were found a remedy in Inter- 
mittents. ~The Academy ordered Lemery, Geoffroy, and ether 
Members, to make trial of it, and their repert was, that Galls did 
cure Intermittents, though not fo. conftantly as the Bark. Bark, 
then, as an Aftringent, may only be of a ftronger nature, fince 
proof remains of pure Aftringents acting in the fame way. Far- 
ther it does not appear, from experiments mentioned, how much 
may be the effe&t of pure Aftringents; for Renaud only gave the 
medicine in a fmall dofe; for in the exhibition of Aftringents we 
are ever in fear of exceeding in quantity; and it has been objected 
to the Bark, fuppofing it an Aftringent, that by its exhibition in the 
quantity given, we fhould be in danger of fuppreffing healthy eva- - 
cuations. It is poflible, then, that had the Galls been given in fuf- 
ficient dofe, they had much oftner effected a cure. Others who 
are of a different opinion, allow the Aftringents may cure Inter- 
mittents, but that that is very feldom, and that it is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary Bitters fhould be joined with Aftringency. Hence it is, that 
in Germany they. ufe Trifoil and Tormentil joined, and with fuccefs. 


As Aftringents, in many other cafes, are antifpafmodic, it is 
highly probable that the ation of the Bark is nearly of the fame kind. 
Whether 
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Whether in any fenfe it is antifpafmodic, in the common accepta 
tion of the word, I fhall not ‘determine. Its operation may be ex- 
plained in this manner. _ Sees 


i 


I have formerly told you what I meant by tone of the fibres, 
Tonic medicines are fuch as give this tone to the fibres, oppofed on 
the one hand to rigidity, and on the other to laxity. That fuch a 
tone takes place in the whole fibres of the human body, efpecially 
in the blood veflels, where fome have doubted it, appears to me 
fufficiently evident. . This tone depends on the firmnefs of cohefion 
of the fimple folids, and on the influx of the nervous power. The 
firtt being commonly given, it is) plain tone muft depend chiefly on. 
the laft. Now although it be doubted of the mufcular fibres of 
the blood-vefiels, yet as they are of the fame nervous origin, they 
are therefore depending, for their tone, on a certain influx of the 
nervous power. Nothing is more common than to. fee mobility de- 
pending on @tonia, as Hoffman’ terms it.. By increafing the tone 
_ of our fibres, does the Bark feem to a& in obviating the return of 
 f{pafmodic affe@tions. All this will be confirmed by attending to the: 

hiftory of Pageephittep tts and. the proper. exhibition of the Bark.im 
aber | | 


“ik their Apical ot it is pretty anfdeit that amidft £ thio {pafmodic: 
motions which occur, there is always a conftriGtion in the furface of 
the body. Our tonic medicine encreafes that conftriction, and there-- 
fore ought not to be exhibited in the hot fit where that takes place. 


That conftriGiion, efpecially at the beginning of the difeafe, not 
only remains through the whole fit, but alfo in the interval, and: 
therefore it is neceffary to allow the difeafe to go on, through feveral 

paroxyfms, till by repeated {weats the conftriction is removed. Hence: 
‘the caution of practitioners, not-to Ete the Bark till after the difeafe: 


has had a few returns. 


Tn ane of conftriction taking place 1 in the extreme veffels, the. 


Ppa  Bilk 
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Till this determination, therefore, be taken off, and the balance Fe-. 
ftored to thé*furface, it is imprudent to exhibit the Bark. Hence 
we premife Emetics, to determine to the furface and take off ob-. 
ftructions, in the abdominal vifceras When the Bark is exhibited, 
it muft be joined with purgatives, to obviate the ‘aftriftion in the 
prime vie, and the obftru@tions we have mentioned.) When thefe’ 
are removed, we mutt obferve, that ‘the purgative effect.of the Bark: 
_itfelf, or the exhibition of other purgatives along with it, «will dit, 
appoint our intention. The reafon is this: “It is found, thae every 
debilitating power applied to the body, fuch:as evacuations, cooling 
medicines, &c. favour the return of Intermittents,!/> ‘Henee, then, 
the evacuation produced, either by the Bark itielfyor: otlrer fubfiances, 
does more than compenfate by its weakenitig effects, the power. of the: 
Bark, in ftrengthening the tone of the fibres. Sometimes, however, 
effects may be mixed, and the Bark anfwer where a purging enfues. 
Here, although the chief operation of the Bark be omthe ftomach,.; 
yet a part of it may be carried into’the blood) ane obviates: som)penn: 
fate, or ela the effects of “ha dgrgd vse 2905 ..2c1dh Io 


- 


“Wherever an dp ity diathefis sna in thi Spfheais ombented 
ever the vs fonica is increafed, there the Bark is hurtful. In‘the 
blood veflels this increafe of the vzs tonica appears from the tenfion 

of the pulfe. Hence it is the Bark i is not near fo effectual i in vernal, 
as in, byamncs or autumnal agues, — 
On the contrary, wherever a putrid diathefis prevails, there the 
ws touca is dinuinithed below the ftandard, and there. univerfally the 
Bark is ufeful. I am very-ready to-allow, with Dr, Pringle, that a 
putrefcency accompanies Autumnal Intermittents, and that the Bark 
is noted for its antifeptic quality. But the {mall quantity given, and 
ftill more, the very {mall .quantity-extraded, and the little that mutt 
be abforbed of that quantity extracted, to me would feem to have 
very little effect in preventing the putrefcency of the fluids. Much 
more do I imagine (and Dr.’ Pringle confents to it, and enumerates 
other Afiingents which have the fame iui that the Bark, in’ 
fuch 


iis 
“yy 
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_ fach. cafes, acts, by sisiedhcen: tens, ip the Are debilitated, by potre- 
factions | Satin Maiden cide YURI we . ve 


“Hence not ot only i in eae Intermittents, but in all putrid Fee 
vers ‘and in putrid. diathefis -of all kinds ; in all remittent Fe- — 
Vers, where the remiffion i is evident, and, in anomalous or malig- 
nant F Evers, where a a putrefaction, takes place, the Bark is ufed with 
advantag e With: regard to continued Fevers, there alfo the Bark. 
is employed ; but. with more difpute. than.in the former cafes, and. 
without any perfons, as.far as I know, having. afcertained the ftate 
of continued Fe evers: in which i it. fhould be exhibited. Continued 
Fevers are not what the ancients, called. Febres continentes, viz. fuch 
as ‘after the | cold fit had. a hot fit following it, and. continued during 
the whole courfe, » till the F ever was terminated by a ‘crifis. There 
is a diftin@tion. betwixt the Febres continentes and continue ; for in. 
the lat they. acknowledged a remiflion, to, occur. . In my prac~ 
tice “Lhbave. never been able to fee.a continent Fever, and I find,, 
from the, accounts ‘of the ancients, “that. they confirm me in this. 
Hence J would alledge, that every. F Tever whatever confifts. of the 
return of a, repeated | number of paroxyfins.. If this be the cafe, and. 
as the return of the paroxy{ms. depends on, that of the cold fit, it is 
plain that by ‘obviating the : return of {patmodic acceffion,, the Bark 
may be as ufeful in continued, as in intermittent Fevers. But the 
difficulties attending the exhibition of the Bark; in Intermittents, are 
much greater here, ..TAere, as, the Bark can neither be given in the 
cold nor hot fits, nor fometimes even inthe interval, when the con- 
firiGion on, the furface is not remoyed, itis plain that. dere the exhi., 
bition. will be. more dubious,. where the, effets. of, the hot, ft. will be 
more, continued, | Wherever any inflammatory. diathefis and encreafed 
vis tonica: are prefent, we muft, certainly, avoid the Bark; and in the 
continued Fever, it is very. difficult to. afcertain the times of accef= 
fion or remiffion, another obftacle to, its ufe.. If ¢ diftindt remiffion ap=. 
pear, we may. exhibit the Bark with confidence and fuccefs. , No ‘body, 
better illuftrates this than Cleghorn. When, the Baik, was not given’ 
at the remiffion,, his patients died, He watched the time of re- 

miffion 
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miffion, and, given then, found the Bark fucceed in cafes termed 


defperate. If any body would ftudy this fabjedt farther, he muft 


confult Dr.- Morton, a writer who abounds as much in practical 
facts and obfervations as any, but, as falling into a fyftem of theory 
very different from the fimple fagacity of Sydenham, too much 
neglefted. He conftantly ufed the Bark in continued Fevers with 
the cautions mentioned. One cafe, however, of continued Fever 
(whatever ambiguity may remain as to the reft) there is, where the 
Bark may be employed without regard to intermiflion, viz. where- 
ever a putrid diathefis has gone to a great length in the fyftem. ee 
would alledge this often takes place where the difeafe is very in- 

flammatory in the beginning. Wherever maculae petechia, Fe. 


appear, there, I think, the Bark may be univerfally employed. AD 


difpute is carried on between De Haen and Pringle about the na- 
ture of petechie. From the experiments of the latter it appears, 
that in all fuch cafes the Bark is the remedy chiefly to be trufted. 
De Haen, in his Ratzo medéndi, gives many inftances of putrid 
Fevers cured by this remedy ; ; and other writers, who have ufed 
the Bark in thefe Fevers, give fimilar inftances of its good effect, 


For the ufe of the Bark in Fevers, befide the authors above-men- a 


tioned, you fhould carefully confult Franeifcus Torti, in his The-~ 
rapeutice fpecialts, and Werlhoff, De Febrib. edit. 1 7455 


In Dyfentery the: Bark is not fo frequently employed as in fome 
of the foregoing cafes, but ftill fo often as to convince us of its 


utility. I confider Dyfentery, as a febrile difeafe, and every body 


knows, that it is founded in, or caufes a putrid diathefis. “This 
difeafe in the beginning is often inflammatory, and then the Bark 
is improper. Such inflammatory Dyfenteries, by continuance, 
eften grow putrid, and in all.fuch, as well as the originally ‘putrid, 
the Bark is of great efficacy. In one of thefe cafes, if given in 
fafficient. quantity, the aétion of the Bark may be confidered as 
antifeptic to the fluids in the prime vie; but in amore advanced 


| Dyfentery it muft a& chiefly as aftringent. We have had much 


delicacy in the ufe of Aftringents in the Dyfentery, but, in general; 
| we 
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we fhould fucceed much better, did we exhibit them more fre~ 
quently, and more early than we do. Dyfentery, as Sydenham 
terms it, may be confidered as a Febris tntroverfa, with conftric- 
tion of the fkin. Now the Bark, as a tonic medicine, may not 
only be more fafely applied than fimple Aftringents, but will like- 
wife act in reftoring the equilibrium to the furface. Several writers 
have taken notice of the ufe of the Bark’ in Dyfentery ; you may 

confult a treatife by Wilfon at Newcaftle, | 


Bark is alfo employed in Gangrene and Mortification. Its effi- 
cacy is now fufficiently eftablifhed by univerfal confent. If any 
doubt remain of its virtue here, where the. ill fuccefs has not arifen 
from mifmanagement, it may, perhaps, be thus explained,. There 

‘are properly two kinds of Gangrene; the one kind arifing from the 
violence of inflammation purely, the other from a flaccidity of the 
veflels of the part, or, atthe fame time, an’ @fonia of the whole 
fyftem.. Every body knows the firft; the laft is what occurs in 
hydroptic, paralytic, or old people. It is in the laft, that the Bark 
feems peculiarly appropriated, and very feldom, in thefe cafes, if 
given in‘a proper dofe, does it fail to bring on a fuppuratory inflam- 
mation, and feparate the mortified part. In purely inflammatory 
Gangrenes, if it has not been fuccefsful, it is from improper exhibi- _ 
- tion, and the reafon is obvioufly this, that the Bark, acting by giving 


tone to the moving fibres, muft certainly be hurtful where that i is fo 
much encreafed by difeafe, 


We have attempted to cure Fevers by a variety of Stimuli, in 
order to excite {uch a degree of Fever, as might obviate the fymp- 
toms of acceflion. But the Peruvian Bark does not operate by its 
aroma; for the pulfe by it is not encreafed above its healthy ftand- 
ard; and altho’ it takes off flaccidity, yet itdoes not irritate the heart 
and veffels. It is neceflary to obferve this, in order.to talk of the 
caufe and cure of fuppuration. © Where fuppuration is wanting, 
it depends very often on the flaccidity of the part.. In this cafe, 
it is brought on by Stimulants applied to the part. It is in this 


manner 
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amanner that I think all the balfamic fubftances act, and likewife 
Copper and Mercury, viz, in reftoring the tone of the flaccid fibresz 
In the fame »way,.in-ftagnating, fanious, and, ichorous Ulcers, the 
Bark mends the aeRO and. Buoae ona penal pee a of! the 
fore. . 


Not long. ago | the Bark has been Laid, to cure ny ane: but in all 
of thefe its effects are not remarkable ;. and we are here liable to be 
deceived, as very often where there is an Ulcer mali moris, it is apt 
to be confounded :with a Cancer, Butieven in Cancers Ihave feen 
its good ‘effects, and the matter yp aida its ufe ;° and Ulcérs 
pein moris. I have ifeen cured: by. it. ‘In fhort, wherever a fup~ 
-puration bis to be carried<on, notin. its own, nature inflammatory, 
and wherever, in fuch ‘cafes, there iis atendency‘to the inking’ of the 
vis vite, the Bark isvufeful. ‘Hence, fuccefsfully it has. been ex. 
hibited in the Small Pox, qwhich I. confider °merelly as a: fappura- 
- story: difeafe. . Wherever the Small: Pox: are attended with an ‘in 
Alammation round the :puftuies, and chat: inflammation ; “extends to: 
“the reftoof the {yftem,. the Batk smay ‘be: pernicious, | “and Is- cer= 
tainly ‘hurtful; whereas at thofe ‘times where a putrid’ diathenis i is. 
“more evident, and the ‘topical inflammation. does not appear, “it 
has been as remarkably ufefal in bringing on a‘proper foppuration. 
df any doubt remain of its. efficacy in the Small ‘Pox,’ it is from its. 
promifcuous ufe. You dee it ought: properly tobe confined ‘td the- 
{uppuratory ftate, and, in general, ought not to be given till the 
fifth or fixth day. I know it has been) ufed. in the eruptive Fever, 

‘but Timagine with bad confequences ; for where there is an in- 
flammatory ftate’ over ‘the whole ‘body,. it muft certainly do mif- 
‘chief. “This daft rule-is without ‘exception, except in Small Pox 
of a fingular kind, where, from’ the very. ‘beginning, they appear 
with petechia.. As to the fecondary ‘Fever of the Small Pox, its 
ufe there is more doubtful... This I kaow, that very often, (and 
it is commonly the cafe) that Fever is inflammatory, and much 
‘better cured by blood- letting and purging, than any other means, 
and rendered worfe ‘by the ufe of the Bark’; for by’ the eruptive 

Bei Fever 
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Fever the body is left in am inflammatory ftate. In the Meafles 
this is very remarkable, and alfo occurs inthe Small Pox, and I take 
it, that wherever an evacuation is to be carried on, the Bark ig in 
confiftent;. fuperfluous, or hurtful, andothen only ufeful wherea pus 
trid diathefis is very evident in the firft part of a fecondary Fever} 
or. apt to occur in its continuance. 


_ As efficacious in Ulcers and in the Small Pox, fome have thought 
of extending the ufe of the Bark to internal Ulcers, and have ufed 
itin the phthifis pulmonalis. Phyficians now fee that its bad effeéts 
are evident, and almoft inevitable in this cafe. The reafon is, that 
the phrhifis pulmonalis is accompanied with an inflammatory ftate; 
A practice, about thirty years ago, was propofed by Dr. Dover; 
of curing Confumptions by frequent and {mall bleedings, and I my-= 
felf have feen a phthifical perfon bled to the fiftieth time, and I ne- 
ver faw the blood drawn in fuch cafes without that cruft which ig 
the fign of inflammation. Very often the cafe is flusely inflammas 
tory, and almoft always partly fo. 


Thefe-are the principal ufes of the Bark, in which I have en- 
deavoured to explain its operation, Some fpecial cafes yet remain. 
The Bark has been employed in {crophulous cafes. The Scro- 
phula is attended with Ulcers malt moris, depending on a flaccidity 
of the veffels of the part, and of the fyftem in general very often; fo 
that here the Bark is plainly indicated, and I make no doubt of the 
fuccefs had by Do€tors Fothergill and Fordyce in fuch circumftances. 
But it muft beobferved, that the Bark very often fails in this difeafe, 
But even thefe Gentlemen have not always fucceeded, becaufe I im- 
agine this difeafe is often not to be cured certainly by any medicine ; 
for it feems often a difeafe of the lymph, feated in the lymphatic 
veffels, and not depending fo much on a.general flaccidity of the 
fyftem in general, as in fome peculiar aifeGtion of the lymphatics, and 
matter generated there. 


More fuccefsfully has the Bark been. given, as a remedy of 
{pafmodic affeGiions, in the hypochondriac and hyfteric difeafe, 
Q4 : and 
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and in certain kinds of Afthma; but here not with’ fuch fuccefs 
as to be reckoned a fpecific. » Wherever difeafe depends on’ aimo- 
bility, and thaton.a debility, and wherever. thele are caufes or 
effects of difeafe, and: not complicated with. obftru€tions’ formed, 
there the Bark may be fafely and fuccefsfully employed. In the hy- 
pochondriac difeafe, then, where the vifcera yet remain entire, we 
may have recourfe to the Bark ; but in the decline of life, when the 
difeafe is properly hypochondriac, and where there are confiderable 
obftraétions in . the vifcera, there it muft manifeftly do prejudice. 
On the contrary, in the ptire hyfteric difeafe, without labes of the 
vifcera, depending on caufes a€ting on too moveable conftitutions, 
paffions of the mind, &e. the Bark is very proper, and fhould al- 
ways be ufed. Epilepfy often depends on fimilar mobility, and here 
alfo it muft be ufeful; but-where that difeafe depends ona wrong 
conformation of the brain,’ little fervice can be expected from the 
Bark. Sir John Floyer found the fpafmodic Afthma, and the hy- 
fteric, without labes of the lungs, pretty certainly relieved by the 
Bark, but wherever the lungs are over-loaded, and expectoration is 
neceflary, . there it is found hurtful. 


In the Chorea Sandi Viti, or thofe complicated, sldgratians fpat- 
modic motions, which occur in perfons of a lax moveable contti- 
tution, the Bark is a remedy to be depended on. Sydenham pro- 
pofes this difeafe to be treated by evacuations, and in the begin- 
ning, where there isa fulnefs, they may.certainly be neceflary ; but 
by their continuance, I have never feen the difeafe cured ; while 
the Bark prevailed, after an untuccefstul trial: of them. 


_ The Bark has been propofed in the cafe of menftrual obftru€tions. 
Thefe are of various kinds. One fpecies, which occurs at the firft 
attack of the menfes, viz. the Chiorojis, feems, when we take a 
view of it, to be attended with all the fymptoms of flaccidity and 
want of tone, and for this reafon is gommonly treated with Steel, 
and wherever that remedy fucceeds, there have I feen the Bark ex- 
hibited with equal advantage. Menftrual obftruCtions, however, 


may arife on caules are eect on the uterus, and not on 
the - 
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the fyftem in general, and there neither Bark nor Chalybeates 
fhould be given.’ It is not very common to re Sam in 
Chlorofis, or obftructed menfes. 


Much more sabenenebly is the Bark exhibited in the fluxu nimio 
menfium. Were, too, Aftringents and Chalybeates are employed, 
and given in fuch quantity as to bring on ftrong aftri@tion. - Whe- 
ther the Bark anfwers equally well as an aftringent: with the 
preparations of Iron, I fhall not fay. Wherever the profufion 
depends on irritability and flaccidity, there : employ the -— 
joined with Sa/ mar tis, 


It has te a queftion, whether the Bark may be employed in 
other Hemorrhages? I think we may anfwer in the negative, 
generally. In cafes of Hemorrhage that depend on mobility and 
debility, the Bark may be ufed with advantage; and in thofe 
by long fubfiftence become habitual and periodical.» But 
Hemorrhages ftrialy confidered, and thofe by unufual outlets, are 
conftantly of the inflammatory kind. Thus Hamoptoé, in nine 
of ten cafes, depends on an inflammatory diathefis. There may, 
however, be cafes of Haemoptoé, which have long fubfitted; and 
are kept up by laxity, where both the Bark and Aftringents may 
do fervice. ‘Thefe it is very difficult to difcern, and where the in- 
flammatory are miftaken for them, bad confequences will follow. 


In Dr. Haller’s colleGtion of Differtations, there is one on the 
ufe of the Bark in Jaundice. I will not abfolutely deny the ufe 
of the Bark in this cafe. We might fay, that other Aftringents 
have been ufed for the fame purpofe. But now we know that 
Jaundice very often depends on ftones in the biliary duds, 
which pafs flowly through; fo that the medicine given at the 
time of their falling out, @e. has» ‘imputed to it the virtue of 
curing the difeafe. It is not eafy to fee how medicines of this 
kind fhould promote the paflage of fuch ftones, and at* any rate, 
from the Author of the Diflertation, we cannot be certain of the 


Qg2 effects 
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effects of the Bark. He feems unacquainted with the poffibility 
of the accidents above-mentioned, and joins with the Bark * a 
farrago of other medicines, fome of which, perhaps, are more. 
adapted to the cure of the difeafe. 


There is another difeafe, in which the Bark is employed, viz: 
Chin-cough. I have had frequent experience of the ufe of the 
Bark here. The efficacy of the Bark here fhews the difeafe of the 
{pafmodic kind, or, the fpafmodic nature of the difeafe being given,, 
fhews the reafonablenefs of ufing the Bark in it. Wherever a child 
can be made to take the Bark in fufficient quantity, by the mouth, 
it is almoft a certain cure for the chin-cough ;. and even by injec- 
tion, though not fo conftantly, it fucceeds. As to the time of ex- 
hibition, when the difeafe is recent, and there are fymptoms of an 
infar€tion in the lungs, while yet no folution of the fpafm appears, 
nor expectoration takes place, I imagine the exhibition of the Bark. 
is dangerous, and bleeding and emetics muft be premifed. Often 
in the Chin-cough a bleeding at the nofe and vomiting enfue, both 
which are favourable fymptoms, and therefore before a bleeding at 
the nofe or vomiting enfue, if there be not a certainty of no in+ 
farction in the Lungs, I never gave the Bark; but. after thefe I 
always exhibit it with fuccefs. I have had in the exhibition of 
this remedy in the Chin-cough little regard to the Fever, except 
in the beginning, always giving it where the difeafe has been drawn 
out toa great length. The only caution to be regarded is this, 
viz. to avoid giving it-in the evening hours, where an exacerbation 
of the, Fever enfues, and rather to exhibit it in the morning and 
forenoon, ftopping before the mid-day acceffion. 


I have only to add one more practical direQtion, which I had not 
an opportunity of mentioning. I mentioned how apt intermittents — 
were to return, from habit. This leads us.to give the Bark in 
confiderable quantity. The Bark has been faid not to cure Quar- 
tans. In thefe the. tendency to continue is very great, and a large 


* Befides, he gives the Bark in too fall quantity to produce any effect. 
pro- 
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proportion of Bark is neceffary; nor, indeed, ought it to be limi- 
ted to any quantity, but given in as great as the {ftomach can bear. 
There are inftances of perions taking one ounce at one dofe, without 
bad confequences ; and I myfelf have feen ‘half an ounce exhibited 
with great fafety. In general, the bad effects of the Bark depend 
on exhibiting it in improper cafes, feldom on the quantity given. 
We are often ftraitened with regard.to the interval for the ufe of the 
Bark, as even in the Quotidian Ague,, we ought never. to exhibit it,. : 
but between the paroxyfms. Some are fo nice, that: although the 
paroxy{m does not appear, yet they ftop the exhibition’ of the Bark, 
till the time in which the interval fhould again appear. But I find, 
that if the paroxy{m does not come on, and‘no fenfe of cold, palenefs 
of the nails, or languor, &c. take. place, we may continue with 
fafety ; and by this method have 1 cured Agues which would not: 
yield i in the other. way. 


It si a objected: to the ufe of the Bark, that Intermittents: 
are apt to return, that there is no end of pouring in the Bark, and 
that the fyftem will-be deftroyed by it. But I-am-perfuaded, that 
this is owing to not continuing. the Bark in fufficient quantity; for 
though the paroxyfm difappears for a fhort time, yet the tendency: 
ftill remaining, it foon gains ftrength and recurs. We ought to. 
proceed in this manner. After the difeafe is removed, we fhould: 
return to the ufe of the Bark in three or four days ;. after that in the 
interval of a week, then a fortnight, and fo on,.if I.may fo call it,, 
3 Bane the epidemic feafon.. 


As to the pharmaceutical treatment of the Bark: it ought always: 
to be exhibited in large quantities, and in fubftance; for the: 
- powers of the flomach feem much greater upon it than thofe of 
any menftruum out of the body. With fome reefon it has been: 
imagined; that the action of the Bark is upon the ftomach. Hence: 
it has been faid, that all fluid: preparations of it pafs off by the- 
‘pylorus, and for that reafon do not’ anfwer fo well as the fimple- 
Bark, which remains much longer. ‘This reafoning is ingeniouss. 
but we may be fatisfied. with what was alledged of the. {mallnefs- 

oft 
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of the quantity extracted. With regard to the extraction, long boiling 
deftroys its virtues.. Ten grains of the Extraét has been faid to be 
equal to half a drachm of the Bark in powder; but in practice I find 
that equal quantities are neceflary, and confidering the long coétion 
deftroys the texture, as much as it enlarges the quantity extracted, 

- jt is no wonder that it is fo. As {pirits difagree with many, 
wherever extraction is neceflary, we muft employ water; and infu- 
fion with’ water is preferable te deco@tion, being equally ftrong and 
preferving the aroma, By gentle heat we may evaporate the infu- 
fion to any. quantity. 


ACORUSVERUS, or -CALAM. AROMATICUS, 


The place of this is uncertain ; whether it ought:to be placed 
‘among ‘the dromata, or here among the Bitters, whofe qualities it 
alfo poffefles. As not remarkable for any of thefe virtues, it hag- 
been, of late, neglected. I have placed it next the Bark, as it has 
been frequently employed for the fame purpofes. Upon good aus 
thority, I found it had cured Intermittent Fevers.~ I myfelf had it 
tried, and found it alone to do fo. How far it is to be depended 
upon in ordinary cafes, farther experience muft determine. It is 
much of the fame nature with the Bark, aromatic, bitter, and 
-aftringent, pretty evidently, but contains more effential oil. Like 
the Bark, it muft be given in large dofes, and in fubftance. Haller 
gives it in two drachms. ‘The ftomach bears better a large dofe of 
it, than of the Bark. $3 Pal eee 


The three next plants belong to the Perticillata, and might have 
been mentioned with the Scordium, &c. 


Chamepitys. This, with the Chamedrys, Gentian, oi Centaury, 
entérs into the Portland Powder, formerly mentioned. Its acrimony 
is of the terebinthinate kind, and hence called in England Ground- 
pine. To thew the analogy of thefe plants, Shaw tells us, that in 
Barbary the Chamepitys is ufed with fuccefs in Intermittents. As 
to si ) 
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Marrubium, it is the ftrongeft Bitter of the clafs, and frequently 
employed for the ufes of other Bitters: . Its ufe is not properly de- 
fined. _I cannot agree with Materia Medica writers, who conftantly 
make it pectoral. It is not fupported by analogy. Few of the 
Verticillate are pectoral, and many more of them are biter, with- 
out any antifpafmodic quality. There is nothing in which we are 
more apt frequently to be mifled, than in fuppofing acrid medicines 
to act as pectoral. 


DiéGamnus albus. This is a ftrong, fimple, and pure Bitter. I 
have had no account of it. The root of it is ufed. Many plants 
havea ftrong odour exhaling from them, which I imagine is their 
effential oil. Diétamnus albus is the only one which will thew the 
inflammability of this vapour, which in it will take fire, on Hie PR 
plication of acandle. Next to thefe three ftaids the 
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'This is a pretty” ftrong Bitter, with a flight aroma. In Spain, 
from good authority, I know it is ufed as a Sudorific, to banith the 
fémains of the Venereal Difeafe. Like other Bitters, it prevents 
fermentation and acidity in vinous liquors ; hence it is ufed asa con- 
diment to ales. Whether there is any thing peculiar in Hops, is 
very uncertain. Before the introduétion of thefe, other Bitters 
were ufed for the fame purpofe, and poverty obliges fome to ufe 
thefe ftill, and from experiments I have found them equally effec- 
tual, With regard to gratefulnefs, 'experiments muft be repeated 
with different quantities. Much has been faid of the effets of 
Ale or Beer, in calculous cafes; but I imagine they can have little 
effet, either in generating or removing cakuli. We have reafon to 
think, that thefe depend on peculiarities of conftitution and habit,. 
not eafily removed by diet of any kind. : 


TRE 
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Both the leaves and roots of this afford a ftrong Bitter, wate 
any aromatic acrimony, approaching in fenfible qualities to the Gen- 
tianand Centaury, but more harfh and difagreeable. ‘It is applied 
to all the purpofes of Bitters, and has been celebrated as an Anti- 
{corbutic. There is no doubt but all Bitters, as antifeptic with re- 
gard to the fluids, and tonic and conftringent with refpect to the 
folids, may be employed with fuccefs in Scurvy, though not by 
themfelves, but accompanied with acefcent aliment. With regard 
to Trefoil, Ido not fay its virtues are great in this refpect. I ima- 
gine it very doubtful whether it is properly or not given by the 
Germans. 


| ‘This finithes the Amara calida. We fhall now make a few ob< 
fervations on their . 


PHARMACEUTICAL TREATMENT. 


Pretty. univerfally they are more agreeable in their dry ftate’than 
in their recent. Moft of them contain an oil, of which a portion is 
more volatile than the reft, and givesa rank, difagreeable odour to 
the fubje€t, and, which I imagine is not without foundation, thought 
of a narcotic, inebriating quality. This odour is loft by drying, 
and even the mildeft Bitters, e. g: Centaury, have fome of it; 
When any confiderable efficacy is to be expected: from their ufe, 
they fhould be exhibited in fubftance, both on account of the diffi- 
culty, except they are ina very tender herbaceous ftate, of extraa- 
ing them perfe@tly, and perhaps alfo from its being neceffary they 
fhould be detained fometime in the ftomach. Another obftacle is, 
that in their recent or diffolved ftate, they. are much more apt to run. 
off by ftool than when dry. Their bitternefs does not refide in an: 
effential oil to be raifed by diftillation, but in a more fixed, partly: 
gummy, and partly refinous fubftance, and therefore to be extracted 
both by water and alcohol; by water a greater quantity, by {pirit a 
Aronger, purer, and more elegant Bitter being extracted, which 

leads 
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leads us to think that it chiefly refides in a refin. The more heat is 
applied in the extraction, the Bitter will be more difagreeable, and 
by boiling, the whole of the. effential oil will be diffipated. “Tt is 
true the more pure Bitter ftill remains; but I think it very doubtful 
whether alfo fome virtue does not depend on the Aroma, united with 
the Bitter. In extracting thefe Bitters we want to fhun their dif- 
agreeablenefs. Spirit, without deftroying the quality, renders the 
Bitter more agreeable; water renders it more harfh, and wine, 
tho’ rather a watery than a fpirituous menftruum, yet here corrects 
the Bitternefs; but whether without changing the virtue is not 
certain. All the foffile acids, in a very {mall quantity, deftroy Bit- 
ters. Perhaps it is from the acid in wine, acting in this manner, 
that it mitigates the naufeous tafte of the Bitter. For my part, I 
think it very doubtful, whether acids are well employed in extraét- 
ing acrid fubftances. The very ftrong Squill may {till retain its 
properties, but this will {carcely apply to others. Alkali, too, is 
fometimes added, but contributes nothing to the extraction ; for the 
fame colour, &c. is procured by adding alkali to the common folu- 
tion after it is made, as before. It does not, however, impair the 
qualities, and Pecetors is very properly added as a diuretic to our 
Bitters. 


A'M:A R'A*’ FRI GeID A, 

Thefe, on a wrong foundation, have been fuppofed of a cooling 
virtue. The miftake has probably arifen from the method of our 
ufing them at table, young and blanched, and then containing only 
a mild vegetable juice. 


The four firft belong to the fubdivifion of the Syngenefia, the 
Semiflofculofe. ‘This order are all laétefcent and acrid, and com- 
monly containing an oily matter, which when dried is inflammable. 
They are all fuppofed of a poifonous nature. Thefe here are the only. 
exceptions, with fome of the campanaceous tribe of plants, contain- 
ing a milky juice, and not being poifonous. Even here their quality 
is fufpected, and fome of them, as the Laéfuca, is reported to have a 
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ftrong narcotic virtue; and therefore, although thefe four were fet 
down as a {pecimen of the whole, the analogy muft be transferred, 
with very great caution, to the reft ofthe tribe. Even the efculent 
Lettuce, by Galen, is maintained to be of a poifonous nature. This 
was probably owing to the heat of the climate, but it fhows the ten- 
dency of fuch plants. Befides the milky juice, thefe plants contain 
an effential falt, in which the cooling quality is {uppofed to refide ; 
but it cannot be extrafted in fuch quantity as to thew that effec, 

As to their medicinal qualities, they have the common virtues of 
Bitters. Materia Medica writers conftantly talk of their aperient 
qualities, and imagine them almoft {pecific in vifceral obftru@tions. 
In confirmation of this they prove purgative, and in that manner 
may be ufeful to the hypochondriacs. Boerhaave has a particular 
affection to the Amara frigida, and fuppofes they have a power of 
diffolving the a¢raéiis he thinks prefent, and of wafhing off impu- 
rities from the blood. Ihave employed the juice of the Dens /eonis 
in the quantity of four ounces, but neither obferved its laxative nor 
diuretic power. Boerhaave talks of their faponaceous quality very 
much, but without any precifion; for whenever we lofe fight of a 
combination of alkali and oil, and talk of a fapo compofed of any fa- 
line or inflammable fubftance, we can convey nothing diftin@ to the 
reader, nor accurate as. to what virtue we mean the fubftance exerts. 

I deny fuch foapy qualities, and with regard to the Amara frigida, 
their ufe in medicine is not. yet alcertained. Afier thefe is in- 
ferted. Soe 


FUMARTI «A 


Not from its being a-kin in natural nid, but becaufe it re- 
fembles thofe we have mentioned in fenfible qualities, in which 
Sir John Floyer talks of a fmoaky footy tafte. . It matters not whe- 
ther the term is precife, fince the Pumaria and the former certainly 
agree in tafte, andin the fame afcribed virtues. To me it is more 
purgative, and therefore more fitted to the Heétics and Hypochon- 
dtiacs. Oppofite to / ftands the term. 
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By this I mean fuch plants as are fimply acrid, without any Aro- 
ma or Bitternefsjoined. If I were again to make up the lift of Sti- 
mulants, I fhould transfer many of them to the clafs of Evacuants, 
asDiuretics, Gc. but this is an error of no great confequence. 


LAS? Rs Ul ooo ee 


This is very acrid in its recent ftate, but inert when dried; info- 
much as fometimes to be employed in food. It ftimulates the fto- 
mach, and promotes appetite and digeftion ; ftimulates the inteftines, 
which by its effects, if given in quantity fufficient, it will difcover ; 
is remarkable for ftimulating the kidneys, and like moft other fub- 
ftances, which do fo in the mucous glands of the Bronchie. Hence . 
we fee it is a-kin to the Squills, but more pungent and volatile. It is 
much out of practice at prefent, and fora very good reafon, becaufe 
it is very difficult to procure in a proper ftate ; for when recent, it 
will not powder, and when we attempt to dry it, we are apt to go 
too far. 


EUPHORBIUM. 


It is an acrid Stimulant, ufed only externally. As exerting an 
attrahent virtue, it fhall be confidered in another place. It might 
have been transferred to the Purgatives. : 


IMPERA T.O R.A, 


Belongs to the Umbellate. The part employed is the root. It is 
more acrid than the former Umébel/ate enumerated. Since I {poke of 
thefe, I have examined the root of Angelica, and find it equally 
acrid with the Jmperatoria, and therefore {ufpicious. 


ER: FE S::: Ne Qe E.R. Ant 


This term implies ambiguity. So far as we can pefceive, the, 


whole genus of the Iris is remarkably acrid, both the flowers and 


Rr a2 roots. 
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roots. It isa great miftake to give the Iris palufiris lutea the qua- 
lities of aftringent, and recommending it as fuch. It is equally acrid 
with the Jris in our Difpenfatory. The Iris Flrentina is actid, 
too, in its recent ftate. I take the virtues of all of them to be the 
fame as thofe of the iris lutea in their recent fltate, viz. that of a 
very ftrong Errhine when fnuffed, as I have feen it not only caufing 
{neezing, but Inflammation of the nofe and head. Internally it is 
a ftrong cathartic, and anfwers as a Hydragogue. In the medical © 
Effays you may fee it employed in one cafe: I have feen it in feve- 
veral others. The dofe is fet too high, viz. two ounces. Two 
drachms is farther than I would chufe to go. Even fifty drops of 
the juice will prove purgative. In exhibiting it we fhould begin 
with {mall quantities at firft. 


PER SICA R- PA Roe NS. 


Is an example of the difference in fubftances, conneéted by botani- 
cal analogy. It is remarkable for acrimony, although the reft of its 
genus are mild. Its acrimony operates chiefly on the kidneys, and 
it proves diuretic. I have had no experience of it. What is remarke 
able, it gives out its diuretic virtues, in diftillation, to water, which 
ought to be tried on other fubftances befides the Perficaria. 


PY RE TOH RUM: 


Is an acrid, which refides in the leaves and in many of the roots of 
its order. It is employed as a matfticatory in the Tooth-ach. It be- 
longs to the Compofita. 


SEDUM MINUS “ACRE. 


Another inftance of different virtues in plants of the fame genus, 
Its qualities approach to thofe of the Si/iquo/e. It has been employ- 
ed as emetic, and its effects may go farther in the fyftem. The feeds 
are of a ftrong acrimony, and confined entirely to external ufe, in de- 
ftroying fome vermin which infeft the body. 


WINE. 
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We have here no perfectly pure Wines. As moft of thofe we 
employ are the produce of foreign countries, either before or after 
importation, they fall into the hands of the trader, where fuch 
additions are made to them, were they pure of themfclves, as 
would contaminate that purity. But as all Wine is prepared 
from a faccharine juice, which undergoes fermentation, and as 
the whole is not converted at once, but changed only fuc- 
ceflively, one part will remain unaffimilated, while another has 
gone a further ftep, and become vinegar. And thus in all Wine 
we have thefe three parts, viz. 1ft, A quantity of unaffimilated 
Muft; 2dly, A vinous liquor; and, 3dly, a quantity of vinegar. 
We fhall firft mention the properties of the feveral parts of Wines by 
themfelves, and then talk of the properties of thefe feparate parts. 


‘combined. 


Every Wine confilts, more or lefs, of thefe three parts: Mu/?, pure: 
Wine, and Vinegar ; for itis almoft impoffible, either to have fruit ~ 
fo maturated, or fo toconduct the fermentation, but a portion of 
each of thefe muft appear. 


be A ee, 


Sugar alone ferments in the ftomach, gives out a gas fjlvefire, 


as on the bile, has a laxative property, @c. Whether the Sugar 


diffufed in Mu/?, owing to its mixture with the native juice of ve- 
getables, may have thefe effects varied, I fhall not fay. Certain it 
is, that Muf acts in a lefs quantity than Suar. Muj? may be con- 
fidered as caufing in the ftomach fermentation or acidity. Its ef- 
fets, then, are of two kinds; 4. of the gas /j/vefre generated on 
the nerves. In {o far as that is generated from the fermentation of 
Mufti in the ftomach, it will deftroy the tone of the ftomach, dif- 
poie it to fpafmodic contractions, and confequently difturb and in- 
terrupt the courfe of digeftion. 2. If acidity is produced, it wilk 
JOLB 
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join with the gas fylvefire in weakening the ftomach; the acid 
thus formed will unite with the bile, produce a {trong ftimulus, 
thus occafion a flow of more bile to the inteftines, and caufe a Cho- 
lera morbus, with violent {pafms, and copious evacuations upwards 
and downwards. Although thefe confequences of the Mu may go 
thus far, yet they are commonly more mild. 


Bit WV Os Al dN). Be 
The diftitinguithing property of that part of the Muf? which is 


converted into Wine, is, that it now contains an Alcohol, at leatt it 
is that on which the chief effects of the pure vinous part, which I 
faid was in Wine, depends. On this head, therefore, we muft con- 
fider the effects of Alcohol. 1. Alcohol applied to the fluids, co- 
_ agulates them; 2. tu the folids, conftricts and hardens them ; and 
hence, in ftopping Hamorrhages, may act in either way. Applied 
either to the fluids fuddenly, or injected into the veffels of living ani- 
mals, in {mall quantity, it will produce death. 3, In the ftomach, 
its chemical effects on the fluids and folids may almoft be neglected ; 
nor can we fuppofe, with Boerhaave, that, carried thence into the 
veffels of animals, it can be fubje& to thole viciffitudes of heat and 
cold, producing condenfation and rarefaGion, and thus unequal 
comprefiions, and thence difeafes. Alcohol diluted, lofes that ftrong 
power to generate heat; it muft alfo lofe its coagulating powers, di- 
duted in the blood veffels. Alcohol, internally, a€is on the nervous 
fyftem purely, chiefly by means of the ftomach. - In fmall dofes it 
fimply ftimulates, increafes the action of the heart and veflels, in- 
creafes the nervous flow over the whole of the fyftem, whence 
more ferenity and eafe of mind, more clearnefs and livelinefs of 
imagination, and the vigorous exertion of every faculty. In large 
dofes it has a contrary effe@; it deftroysthe mobility of the nervous 
power, in interrupting its flow from the Senfortum commune ; whence 
from its fedative and ftimulant effects mixed, it produces confufion 
of ideas and delirium; if the dofes are ftill repeated, the nervous 
flow is arreited, the yoluntary and involuntary motions are deftroyed, 
3 fleep 
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fleep produced, lethargy, apoplexy, death. Thefe are the effets of 
the Alcohol.of Wines.’ In Wines themfelves, efpecially in the laft 
ftage, the effects are almoft never fo violent, for the Wine is necef- 
farily thrown in more dilute at firft, and in {maller dofes, and has, in 
a manner, the confequence of one dofe diffipated, before another is 
repeated, and therefore is more ftimulant, and raifes the {pirits more. 
It does produce ftupor, but feldom death ; for befides it being more 
dilute, from its ftimulant qualities it is apt to be thrown up from. 
the ftomach, and again has, by the other matters in it, the powers. 
of the Alcohol’moderated. Whether the Muf, Acid, and Alcohol 
are all in every Wine, I fhall not determine. Certain it is,» that if 
any bady were to drink of pure Alcohol as muchas they can drink of 
Wine, in proportion to the ftrength it would have deleterious effects. 
Alcohol is more inflammatory too, and productive of an inflamma- 
tory diathefis, than Wine, becaufe of the acid, Gc. accompanying 
the latter. A proof of this is, that Punch, which is an artificial Wine, 
is lefs noxious than the fame quantity of diluted Alcohol. Some- 
thing alfo depends on the accuracy of mixture, for Punch, tho’ lefs. 
noxious than Alcohol, is more fo than Wine. Hence I imagine it 
is a very bad practice to mix Alcohol with fermented. Wines; for 
though it is better than Punch, and by very long digeftion may be 
poflibly mixed accurately with the Wine, yet it is far lefs fafe than 
the fame quantity of fpirit, gained by the vinous liquors themfelves,, 
during their fermentation.. 
7 Re Res Eee Dh %. 3 
The Acid of Wines may be confidered as of two kinds; 1. That 
Acid, which, during the’ whole progrefs of fermentation, is mani- 
feftly evulved, and which probably enters into the compofition of 
Wine and Alcohol; 2. That which is generated, from part of the 
vinous liquor going on to the acetous procefs more copiovfly and 
more feparate, then called Vinegar. This renders the Wine more 
grateful to the palate, ftimulates the mucous glands, and quenches 
thirft ; and in the ftomach, by obviating putrefaction, exerts fome- 
what of the fame quality. Vinegar may always be confidered as a 
mixed: 


1 
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mixed body, at leaft on moft occafions, containing, befides the Acid, 
a part of unconverted, faccharine matter. As containing fuch, it 
may be laxative in the inteftines, have the effet of unconverted 
Mu/f}, generate gas fylvefire in the inteftines, and, in fhort, have all 
the properties of frefh juice. When thoroughly converted, it aéts 
in another manner. By the quantity of Acid, it determines other 
vegetables to acefcency, weakening the ftomach, and, therefore, 
hurtful to fuch as have their health very much depending on the 
tone of that organ in arthritic and hypochondriac cafes. This cool- 
ing quality in vinegar may go fo far as to imitate the effects of tHe 
gas fylvefire, prove {pafmodic, and have all the confequences of Acid, 
generated in the ftomach itfelf. 


In fo far as Wine contains Vinegar, or Mu/, itis not perfe&t; but 
it is unavoidable but that in every Wine we have, they fhould be 
more or lefs prefent. In the combined ftate of thefe qualities in 
Wine, they are much more innocent than we have defcribed them 
as feparate; the Alcohol and Vinegar obviate the fermentation of 
the Mu, the ftimulant of the Alcohol obviates the cooling quality 
of the Vinegar, and this again, with the A@af, the inflammatory 
confequences of the Alcohol. There is in Wine a fourth ingredient, 
viz. Water, which, according to its proportion, moderates the other 
qualities. 


In many countries weak Wine is ufed as common drink, without 
any bad confequences. For my part, I imagine it has confiderable 
advantages, tending to obviate the acefcency of vegetable aliment, 
as we fee in ftrong Wines, taken with acefcent fruits, and more 
univerfally the putrefcency of the animal diet. Hence, I imagine, 
dilute Wine is not improperly employed in thofe countries where 
the food is chiefly animal, as obviating its noxious tendency, and 

‘promoting the excretion of the putrefcent parts of our food. As 
ufed with aliment, Phyficians have, indeed, confidered Wine as di- 
luent;and moderately ftimulating ; as antifeptic, and promoting the 

fecretions ;, 
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fecretions; but entirely negle€ting its nutritious quality. ‘This, 
however, as containing Méw/, it certainly poffeffes. 


Asa medicine, we muft confider the effects of Wine in its differ- 
ent kinds, for according to the kind of Wine, mutt its effects be 
diverfified. 


Wines may be diftinguifhed according to the progrefs of their fer- 
mentation, as crude, mellow, Gc. . In their crude ftate, Wines will 
have all the bad effects mentioned of the gas /y/vefire. When they 
are ripe, no fuch fhould appear. But in thofe Wines we call mel- 
low, there is always fome unconverted Mu//, fome gone over to aci- 
dity, and even fometimes are what is called pricked, or apple tafted. 
The effects of thefe will be eafily underitood, but it is often very dif- 
ficult to be able to know thefe ftates of Wine, for the Merchant 
takes every method of concealing them. We fhall now fay fome- 
what on the different qualities of Wines. 


1. Sweet and Sharp. Sweetnefs in Wines may depend on the 
natural richnefs of the grape, its maturity, @c. but much more com- 
monly is it the effect of imperfect fermentation, from racking off 
the vinous liquor from the lees, as foon as the fermentation is tole- 
rably active, into new veffels fucceflively, till once it be checked, 
and a fweetnefs remain. Such are the Spanith and Italian Wines. 


-Sweetnefs alfo may arife from the Vintner mixing with fharp Wines 


a quantity of unfermented Mu/f?. ‘The qualities are eafily under-= 
flood. Where the fweetnefs, or rather crudenefs of the Wine, de- 
pends on the quantity of Mu/ prefent, it will have the fame effets 
as Muff, generate gas /y/veftre, prove laxative, purgative, &c. Where 
the fweetnefs depends on the native richnefs of the grape, the bad 
effects will be obviated by the greater quantity of Alcohol, as in 
‘Canary and Tokay. But even in thefe, I am perfuaded the richnefs 
of the juice, and the vifcidity attending it, prevent the generation of . 
as much Alcohol as might be produced; and accordingly we find 
that thefe Wines have always a good deal of the effect of crude 
Wine. ! : 

Ss Sharp 
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Sharp Wines may have that property from different caufes:; 
x. From the nature of the grape, to be judged of according to 
the climate. Thus the Wines of the Northern countries poffefs 
this property more than thofe of the Southern. 2. Sharpnefs,. 
whatever be the ftate of the grape, arifes from every active fer= 
mentation. 3. Sharpnefs may proceed from Wines being kept 
Jong, and partly converted into vinegar. In one cafe, then, you 
fee, Sharpnefs is a fymptom of weak Wine, and, therefore, of a 
cooling, lefs heating, and lefs inflammatory liquor. In healthy 
ftomachs thefe may be more freely indulged, and prove good con» 
diments for animal food, and likely to prove diuretic and anti- 
_ feptic. When the Sharpnefs proceeds from an unfinifhed active 
fermentation, thefe Wines may be hurtful, as too cooling, and as 
debilitating the ftomach, and thus produce arthritic and nephritic 


paroxyfms, and hemorrhoidal pains, which alfo depends very much. 


on the ftomach’s tone. 


2. Brife and Flat ; 7. e. more or lefs poignant. 1. Flatnefs of 
Wines may depend on the want of a due degree of fermentation. 
2. Flatnefs may proceed from too great ripenefs, or mellownefs, 
and the Wine encreafinginage. ‘Fhus Wine kept long in well 
corked bottles, not having the air neceflary for the acetous procefs, 


turns fimply vapid. 3. When artificial means is ufed to prevent — 


fermentation, it will induce flatnefs, as brandy mixed with Wines. 


Hence the flatnefs of the Spanifh and Portuguefe Wines, in compa-. 


rifon of the French... 


Brifknefs alfo alone proceeds from am active fermentation pre- 
fent, and always implies more or lefs of a crude ftate; whence, 
though more agreeable, it is more dangerous. A diftinction of 
Wines is made. into thofe which are apt to affect the nerves and 
the head, and thofe which produce fever. Champaign, from 
ufing it flowering in the cup, is very apt to intoxicate. Experi- 
enced dinkersthave a rule for this; rejecting fuch Champaign as 
retains its flower long in the cup.. 

3. SLrONg: 
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3. Strong ana Weak. ‘Thefe are compatible with the various 
other qualitics, but entirely depend on the quantity of alcohol. 
All wines are, in fome degree, heating and inflammatory, but their 
property in thefe refpects is not entirely to be meafured from the 
quantity of alcohol. The fame quantity of Wine diluted, intoxi- 
cates fooner than the fame quantity drank in the fame time with- 
out that dilution; at leaft this is a common obfervation of drinkers, 
The reafon feems to be this, that the Wine, by this means, is 
applied to a larger furface in the ftomach, and its dilution caufes 
a quicker diffufion over the fyftem. Some have endeavoured to 
explain this from the bulk of liquor in the ftomach, but I cannot 
conceive it in that way. Though Wines thus diluted are, ceteris 
paribus, fooner intoxicating, yet their effects are alfo fooner over. 
With regard to the quick diffufion, it is obferved, too, that the 
Wine which provokes urine fooneft, is alfo the fooner intoxicating ; 
which proceeds plainly from its being applied to a larger portion 
of the fyftem. For whatever other purpofes Wines are wanted, ei- 
ther as diluent, diuretic, or antifeptic, the weakeft are always to 
be preferred. Wine, you will now fee, like Opium, has a double © 
effet. In ftrong Wines both the ftimulant and narcotic qualities 
are in a high degree, and, therefore, in thefe, there can be no fafety ; 
but in weak wine we are fafe, becaufe with thefe we can more €a- 
fily ftop, before the narcotic’ effe&ts afe exerted. 


ry Smooth and Rough. Smoothnefs depends on the fweetnefs 
or mellownefs, except where it is miftaken for flatnefs. 


Roughnefs depends, 1. On the natural acidity and want of fugar 
in the juice; 2. On the unripe ftate of the juice. At firft the 
fruit is of a hard cellular texture, which is filled firft in the middle 
with a fluid, which gradually extends over the fruit; fo that 
within the center is always ripeft. Hence the difference between 
the juice flowing fpontaneoufly, or from the grapes laid above each 
other, from that which is expreffed; for every expreffion gives 
acerbity. 3. Roughnefs may depend on artificial means, as the 

Ss2 addition 
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addition of floes, by the vintner. 4. On the addition of hutks to 
Mutt in fermentation. 


Acerb Wines are grateful to the ftumach, check acefcency, and 
are aftringent over the whole of the prime vie; except when 
joined with much fweetnefs, in which cafe they determine rather 
to the vinous than acetous procefs. 


5. Colour of Wines. Colour depends very little on the juice of 
the grape, the red grape, I am well affured, affording a Wine 
equally tranfparent with the naturally white. When a red Wine 
is wanted, the red hufks are thrown in, fo that, ceteris paribus 
the red Wines are more aftringent. Here we are apt to be deceived. 
White Wines are rejected when brown and rough, which they 
grow by age; hence the merchant dies them red, in which kind 
of Wines fuch qualities are expected. Sometimes alfo, the fame 
practice is performed, from a greater demand at market. Hence 
little judgment is to be drawn from the colour of Wines, without, 
at the fame time, taking in the other fenfible qualities, and the hif- 
tory of the fermentation. 


We fhould now proceed to give in detail the properties of feparate: 
Wines, but our limited knowledge of the hiftory of their fermenta- 
tion, ce. forces us to fpeak but very imperfectly upon this fubjed. 
We thall in general {peak of them, according to the country in. 
which they are produced. 


REMARKS onthe WINES of different Countries; 


The Wines of the Northern climates are generally of a weak 
body, more acid, and of a more fharp tafte, and affording a larger 
proportion of tartar. The reafon of their greater acidity is eafily 
underftood. With regard to the tartar of Wines, we have not yet 
fpoken of it. Tartar accompanies fharpnefs and aufterity, and 
thence its effects are to be underftood. Though tartar be a pur- 
gative, yet in any quantity we drink Wines, they cannot, fiom 
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the tartar, be more active, or exert their purgative quality. Their 
laxative virtue is owing to the acefcent Wine mixing with the bile. 
It has been alledged, that tartarous Wines are apt to produce the 
Stone in the kidneys; but neither theory nor experience proves this, 
There is not the leaft refemblance between the ftones, and the 
tartar in their nature, and Hoffman tells us, that thofe who drink 
Rhenifh Wine were rather freer of it than the others, Hence, 
then, the qualities of thefe Wines depends chiefly on their weak~- 
nefs and acidity, and from thefe qualities their virtues may be un- 
derftood. Of this kind are the Mofelle, Rhenith, &c. 


The Southern Wines are ftrong, fweet, and undtuous. The 
Hungarian Wines, e. g. Tokay, are fuppofed the beft at prefent. 
The Canaries, though more Southern, do not afford Wines fo rich 
as the former. The reafon feems to be, that being infular, the 
grape is expofed to the cooling breezes of the fea. Madeira is the 
growth of a warm climate; but from an accidental tafte, which 
prevails at prefent, a particular management of it has been intro- 
duced. In Madeira there are mountains upon which they can: 
grow Wines as weak as thofe of the Northern climates. Thedfe, 
as more acefcent, are more grateful, but, at the fame time, more 
dangerous. In order to tranfportation, they have a quantity of 
alcohol mixed with them, and after that, to gaina proper degree of 
activity, require to be kept, for fome time, in the warmer climates. 


The Italian Wines, as Southern, fhould be ftrong, but from: 
their being checked in the fermentation, are fweet and weak, 
They come over-to us in flafks, covered with oil,, and cannot be: 


kept above.a yeat.. 


The Spanifh and Portuguefe Wines cannot be tranfported to us: 
without brandy, and are the moft inflammatory, and leaft ex-. 
hilarating Wines we employ... ! 


The French Wines are certainly, with juftice, preferred to the: 
reft.. They may be confidered as Northern Wines, and the beft: 
off 
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of them are produced in Northern Provinces, the Burgundy and 
Champaign. The French Wines have heat enough to give them 
ftrength, but are not expofed to fuch an active fermentation as the 
former, and fo not fo apt to be combined with Brandy or Alcohol, 
Champaign is in active fermentation, and not fo fafe as the mellow 
Burgundy, but this formerly, from being imported in flafks, was 
never properly mellowed, and was very heady. ‘This practice is 
now prohibited, and we have a Wine lefs delicate, but more fafe, 
particularly to the nerves. Claret, as weak and acerb, and tranf- 
ported without fpirit, is fafe in every ref{pect. 


MAL t ©0.U,0 Rue 


Both from want of care, and the difficulty of condu@ing the pro- 
cefs of their fermentation, thefe are never fo perfect as Wines. 
‘They contain much farinaceous matter, and are more nutritious 
than Wines; but as more acefcent, are more laxative; and, as more — 
vifcid, lefs diuretic. 


‘The effential Oils are placed next in our Catalogue, but I fhall 
defer {peaking of them till we come to the empyreumatic, under 
the head of Antifpafmodics, when we fhall meet them again, and 
treat of both at once. ‘We goon, therefore, to 


ANIMAL STIMULANTS. 


As animal bodies are made up of mild and bland Fiasianders and 
are themfelves of a mild nature, it cannot be expected we fhould 
have many Stimulants from the animal kingdom. In fome, per- 
haps in all animals, fome of the fecreted fluids may be acrid, and 
among the evacuants fuch fhall be mentioned. Here we are con- 
fined to the Infect tribe, fo very different from the reft. 


(CAN TH AWRY Dk gy 


The acrimony and ftimulus of thefe, from their common exe 
ternal ufe, is fufficiently known. So confiderable is it, that inter- 


nally 
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nally they cannot be given, but in fmall dofes. In large dofes their 
effects might appear general on the fyftem ; but as we manage 
them, even in pretty large dofes, they affect the urinary paflages 
only, very little the reft of the fyft:m. ‘To me it feems very cu- 
rious, that thus, without affecting the prime vie, they fhould only 
exert their action on a more diftant part of the fyftem. The reafon 
feems to be this. In the prime vie they are conftantly and 
equally diffufed through the whole mafs of matter contained there, 
which is in fome meafure fufficient to obviate the effet of Cantha- 
rides, which muft be given in a great meafure concentrated. In_ 


their farther progrefs in the blood, they are {till more diffufed, and 


thence ftill unactive, but from their connection to a particular por- 
tion of the blood; they are again collected in their concentrated 
form, inthe kidneys, and confequently there exert their effects. In: 
proof that it is thus from its dilution, it does not act on the other: 
parts of the body, even in the kidneys, if it is exhibited very weak. 
I have known half a grain of Cantharides bring on aftrangury, and 


_ yet if this fame half grain was diluted in much water, ¢. g. it would 


have no effect at all. Hence it is very difficult to dofe them pro- 
perly. When carried to the kidneys, they ftimulate them, prove di« 


-uretic, and hence are recommended in dropfies. Even here their 


dilution may in fome meafure account for their not fucceeding, and’ 
if that be not the cafe, they then are found fooner to affeat the neck 
of the bladder, than to prove diuretic. Upon the fame footing, they 
have been ufed in nephritic cafes. It is very doubtful whether Di- 


‘uretics there are proper at all: Surely thofe which are inflamma- 
tory will be prejudicial. Any effect they exert internally, is, I 
imagine, from their common enough aion on the neck of the 
‘bladder and urethra. By inducing an inflammation there, they 


cure Gleets. This I have formerly fhewn, under the Balfamics, to be 
afac, in whatever method it be explained. Whatever method hae. 
been recommended in the Gonorrhea benigna, lias been alfo recom- 
mended in the F/uor albus. Here, from the contiguity of the parts, 
it may actin the fame manner we have mentioned; but to extend that 
effect, the inflammation in the urinary paflages muft be fo great, as to. 

make: 
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make their exhibition very inconvenient. As diruetic they may be 
f{uppofed diaphoretic, and hence probably have been recom nended in 
cutaneous difeafes, as in the Lepra by Dr. Mead. I have feen them 
exhibited in this difeafe without any gooél confequence. This, 
however, does not contradict their diaphoretic virtue. I imagine 
the Lepra is a topical difeafe, yielding little to internal remedies, but 
chiefly to thofe applied to the part, as bathing, Ge. As diuretic 
and diaphoretic, Cantharides have been fuppofed pe@oral. The 
only cafe of this kind, in which I know they have been tried, is 
the Chin-cough, in which Dr. Burton propofed them. As in the 
fame compofition was joined the Bark and Camphire to correét the 
Cantbarides, I eafily {aw the Bark was the fubftance on whofe virtue 
the medicine depended, and therefore ufed it alone. Other prac- 
titioners of my acquaintance took the prefcription as it ftood, and 
found themfelves expofed to all the inconveniencies of Cantharides, 
without obtaining any other good effect than what was got by the 
Bark alone. Thefe, then, are the virtues of Cantharides, which 
you fee are very precarious. As to their effects on the fkin, we mutt 
take notice of them when we come to other fubftances which pof- 
fefs the fame property. 


As to the manner of exhibiting Cantharides feveral doubts have 
arifen, which feem ftill to remain. As to the antient opinion, of 
the feveral parts of the fly being mutual antidotes, that I difregard, 
and cannot at prefent decide. A more important difquifition is, to 
determine whether they ought to be given in fubftance or folution. 
In fubftance they may poffibly be given in larger quantity, be gra~ 
dually extracted, and gradually (and perhaps more fuccefsfully) dif- 
fufed over the fyftem. On the other hand, they are fo eafily ex- 
tracted, that we cannot truft much to this; and poffibly the com- 
mon method of giving them in folution anfwers better. For the wa~ 
tery or {pirituous menftruum anfwers equally well. In what fubftance, 
whether refinous or gummy, their virtues confift, is not decided ; 
neither, indeed, is it accurately of any other animal or vegetable fub- 
flance ; neither is it known whether folution does not decompound 


them 
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¢hem. With regard to all, the dofe is undetermined. This muft 
depend on the ftate of the body, on the greater quantity of mucus 
in the Kidwey, the’ quantity of uriné nafurally fecteted, or at the 
particular time in which Cantharides are given. We thould begin 
with fall dofes, as five drops, @&c. and increafe them, | till once 
they affect the urinary paflages. The fimple London Tin@ure is 
preferable tothe Edinburgh, in which, indeed, the fubftances added 
agree with the intention, but in the prefent form cannot be given in 
fuch quantity as to have any effect. 
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Thefe infects feém to contain a ftimulus of the fame undetermined 
nature as Cantharides, to which they are vaflly inferior in power, 
For their afetibed virtwes I refer you to writers. I have feen them, 
for fufficiently long time, exhibited in the Ch/orofs and Scropbula, 
but was never able to perceive their falutary confequence. Senfi- 
ble effets they had none at all. 
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Thefe infeéts are likely to continue of importance in dying. In 
medicine they have noremarkable qualities. They have been called 
diaphoretic and fudorific, but very large dofes: are required to pro- 
duce thefe effe&s. They are only employed for colouring our for- 
mule. 


We have now fnithed our lift of particular Stimulants; and come 
to the general titles added at the end. 


Ea ONUTRIENTIA, a CEM UL A NYS 


Whatever increafes motion may be confidered as ftimulant. 
Thefe, as adding firength to the folids, increafe their ofcillations, 
and more asincreafing the circulating fluids, and confequently the 
tenfion. But their chief effects, as flimulant, is in their action on 
the ftomach. In the hypochondriac, hyferic, arthriticy ney hritic 

+t difeates, 
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difeafes, &c.fuch Stimuli are often neceflary; in the hemorrhagic, 
feverith, €c. fuch are hurtful. 


2 ASRINGENTS as STIMULANTS. 


I have formerly explained the notion of thefe, as Tonics, not fo 
much inducing contraction, but encreafing the firmnefs and tenfion of 
the part. This will give a brifker action to the veffels in propelling of 
the fluids, in overcoming refiftance in their way, and refolving ob- 
ftructions. We find all this effected from the moft fimple Aftrin- 
gents ; but a queftion arifes, whether the Aftringent and Aromatic 
joined would not be more ufeful? I imagine, where the fyftem is 
not affected with Fever, it would. But there are cafes where the 
Aromatic and Aftringent would be hurtful, e. g. in Vernal Inter- 
mittents there is often joined an inflammatory diathefis. Here it 
may be doubted whether the Peruvian Bark, which joins together 
the Aromatic Bitter and Aftringent, fhould be exhibited. It fhould 
be examined whither the imple Aftringents would not be preferable. 
Such fubtilties do no harm, provided we are not too much addicted 
to them in pradtice. 


3. SEDATIVES as STIMULANTS. 


Thefe are pretty univerfally, in their firft operation, ftimulant, and 


very often their ftimulant qualities affect the action of the heart and 
veffels. 


4. ANTISPASMODICS a’ STIMULANTS. 


The fame may be faid with regard.to thefe, being in their firft 
operation ftimulant; and a queftion will afterwards occur, whether 
as Antifpafmodics, they do not aét as. Stimulants ? As fuch, many of 
them have been fet down‘in the lift of Stimulants. 


4 
5. ACIDS a, STIMULANTS. 


Though the effects of thefe be fedative, yet they, like other Seda- 
tives, are probably ftimulant in-their firft operation, With more 
confidence have I marked 
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Which, in every refpedt, are ftimulant, but not to be confidered 
in that view alone. 


7, NEUTRALS as STIMULANTS. 


Thefe are more obvioufly ftimulant than Acids, but are attended 
with the fame fedative power. 


SDA bv a 


- Sedatives are fuch fubftances as diminifh motions in the fyftem, 
and the force of the moving power. There is a diftin@ion between 
thefe two, which is not eafy to be made, feeing we fuppofe the laft 
always to take place. Sedatives may either diminith motion in a 
part, or im the whole of the fyftem. In this view, blood-letting is a 
Sedative, as taking off tenfion ; but at prefent I am only to confider 
fuch Sedatives as act particularly upon our nervous power, which 
can, by medicines, have its mobility entirely deftroyed. ‘Their 
operation on the nervous fy{ftem is not eafy to determine, and as to 
their ultimate effect, I fhall not endeavour to explain it. We know 
very little of the nervous power, having nothing analogous to it in 
nature, at leaft nothing exhibiting analogous effects; for though 
the powers of the fenfitive plant feem fomewhat of the fame nature, 
yet they give us no analogy with regard to the operation of medi- 
cines. However, by enquiring into this fubje&t, we may dif- 
cover fome laws of the nervous fyftem, and difcufs fome queftions 
which have arifen on this fubject. 


The firft queftion we fhall take notice of is, Whether the aétion 
of Sedatives be mediate or immediate? From my definition you 
will fee I have affumed the laft, but others are of a different opi- — 
nion. It is commonly fuppof-d, that the motion of the feveral parts 
of the body depend on an influx derived from the Senforium, This 
once being given, we can eafily fuppofe, that when the blood is rari- 
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fied, and diftending the veffels of the brain, it may comprefs the 
origin of the nerves, and impede the influx of the nervous power. 
Hence fome have imagined, that Sedatives act by rarifying the 
blood. Others again have adopted a contrary opinion, v/z. that 
Sedatives act by inducing a coagulation or vifcofity in the blood, 
whence the fecretion in the brain is deftroyed. We may difcufs 
both thefe opinions together; 1. We conclude Sedatives do not act 
mediately, from the {mallnefs of the dofe required to produce their 
effe&t, no medicine in fuch fmall quantity a@ing on our fluids, ex- 
cept in the way of a ferment. 2. Sedatives act after the circula- 
tion is taken away, and Dr. Whytt has fthewn, that after the heart 
is taken out, Opium has the fame effect as before, in {topping the 
motion of the fyftem, which banithes altogether the notion of Seda- 
tives acting on the blood. 3. Farther, the quick operation of fome 
poifons fhews, that medicines, confined to the ftomach, can a& on 
the nervous powers, and be extended over the fyfiem, without any 
abforption into the blood. I need not here mention experiments 
where thefe effets have enfued, and the medicine been found to 
conttrict both its orifices. Whether the effecis, on the nervous 
fyftem does not produce changes in the fluids, I fhallnot deny. Is 
is that probably which has given rife to the miftake. 


The immediate action of Sedatives on the nervous power being 
proved, we proceed to a fecond queftion, viz. Whether Sedatives 
aét on the nervesto which they are applied, or whether mofe di- 
rectly on the Senforiam commune ? Although we acknowledge a Sen- 
_ forum commune, or prime mover, yet I think itis fufficiently proved, 
that the nervous power is prefent in every part of the animal body 
during life; and that, independent of any new afflux, a motion may 
be excited; and therefore Sedatives act primarily on the part to 
which they are applied. There are enough of experiments to fhew, 
that the heart, feparated from the body, retains its mobility for fome 
time after the feparation, will even palpitate of itfelf, can have its 
motion renewed by Stimuli, and its mobility deftroyed by Sedatives. 
it is probable, then, the Sedatives aét on the part to which they are 

applied, 
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applied, and thence propagate their effeGs to other parts of the 
nervous fyfiem, moti eafily to the Senforium commune. It has been 
afked, whether Sedatives acton the ftomach? there is no doubt 
of it; but thefe effects appear in thole parts which confent moft with — 
the ftomach, and moft eafily in the common origin. 


. Sedatives, acting on the Senforium commune, exert their power in 
two ways; 1. In deftroying the mobility of the nervous fluid there, 
and fo deftroying its afflux to the reft of the fytem; 2. By deftroy- 


-ing the mobility in the extreme parts, and fo making a refiftance to 


the impulfe from the Senforium commune, and confequently making 
it incapable to receive impreflion. I can fee inflances where it is 
proper to make this diffinion, Thus I think cold undoubtedly 
acts on the extreme nerves, deftroys the mobility in thefe, and at laft. 
fhuts up the Sex/fortum commune itfel f. 


In order to the univerfal action of Sedatives in the fyftem, their 
effects muft be exerted in the Senfortum commune. But here fuch 
effefis are found to be very unequal, the reafon of which we mutt 
now endeavour to explain. This difference of effect feems to be: 
varied, J. according to the proximity of the part; 2. According to 
the Stimulus to which it is expofed; 3. According to the habit. 
induced, 


1. According to the diftance from the Senforium commune. The: 
effect of Sedatives, in large dofes, very often appears in pally of the 
lower extremities, Thefe, in the experiments on Opium, were 
found the firft to.come on, and the laft to difappear *. We know 
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_* The conne@iow of this fentence with the forezoing feems not very evidént; and; 
indeed, the reafoning of the whole paragraph obfure. Upon a comparifon with different 
copies, this feems to be the meaning: ‘* The nervous power is, caeteris paribus, weakeft' 
s* in thofe parts which are moft diftant from the Séenforium. commune. ence, whenever 
«« any caufe operates on the Sex/orium in fuch a manner as to diminifh its influence on 
s¢ che reft of the body, the effeéts will appear moft evident in the extremities, as being the: 
** parts which, on account of their diftance, have the flighteft conneétion with it. Thus. 


<< Sedatives thew their a€tion by inducing a Palfy of the lower extremities. But the reverfe- 
66 iss 
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whether the action be on the Senforium commune, or-extremities, by 
the convulfive motions appearing firft in the head and extending.to 
the extremities and ¢ contra. To this head of diftance, I imagine, 
is to be imputed the effeéts of Sedatives.on the fecretories, in 
fupprefling fecretions; becaufe thefe are fituated in the extreme 
veffels every where, and therefore have their moving power effected 
fooner than the heart. The fecretory fyftem to me appears to be 
a-diftin€ portion from that of the heart and veffels, though conti- 
guous to them, for they are very often differently affected. Nerves 
enter into the fecretory organs, which are not continued from thofe 
of the veffels ; each particular fecretory has Stimuli, that act ina 
particular manner upon it, without affe@ing the fyftem of veffels : 
Motion is fometimes deftroyed in the fecretories, without affecting 
the heart and veffels: The principal ftimulus to the fecretories is 
that on their excretories, by which not only the excretion, 
but the fecretion is encreafed, without affecting the reft of the 
fyftem; as in fucking, or even handling a nurfe’s nipples, by which 
not only will the excretion for the time be encreafed, but the 
fecretion afterwards. Again, in the encreafed aétion of the heart 
and veffels there is no fecretion but that of fweat encreafed. All 
thefe diftin@ effets are to be obferved, and perhaps are depending 
on the head we are now treating of. 


ee 


ris true in the cafe of medicines that excite and encreafe the a€tion of the Senforium upon 
** the body. Here the parts fituated neareft to the Sen/orium commune foonett partake of its 
“* affeftions. From this confideration, we are furnithed with a method of terminating a 
difpute among authors concerning the nature of Convulfions. Jt has been a fubje& of 
controverfy, whether they arife from affections of the Sen/orium only ; or from irritations 
of particular portions of the nervous fyftem, made in the different parts of the body ? 
Both cafes, in my opinion, occur, and are to be diftinguifhed ; in the one, by the Con- 
vulfion beginning in the extremities, and gradually {preading over the different parts, till 
they reach the Senjorium ; in the other, by the Cofvulfions beginning in the mufcles of 


the face, and extending from thence to the reft of the body.” The reft of the paragraph 
is eafy and clear. 


The 
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* 2. The effects of Sedatives, or other medicines ating on the 
Senforium, depend on the expofure of the parts to ftimulus. “Thus 
the heart and lungs have their motions entire, while thofe of the reft 
of the fyftem are deftroyed. It has been faid, that the nerves of 
thefe differ, and that in fuch cafes thofe of the former are not 
affeted.. In Apoplexy this laft may be fometimes the cafe’; but 
furely in the cafe of fleep, and of fedative medicines, no fuch diffe- 
rence is to be obferved ; and befides, Dr. Haller has demonftrated, 
that the nerves of the animal and vital functions are the fame, and 


* This paragraph is intended to prove, that the action of Sedatives on any part is 
always varied in proportion to the degree of Stimulus to which that part is expofed. Th's 
it does pretty clearly ; but there are feveral things in it, of which I cannot difcern the con- 
nection with the reft of the fubjeé&t. I have, therefore, copied this paragraph from another 
manu{cript, which, though likewife obfcure, may, perhaps, ferve to.make it fomewhat more 
plain. 


«¢ The inequality of the a&tion of Sedatives likewife depends upon the degree of Stimulus : 

*¢ to which the parts are expofed. Thus the heart and lungs are conftantly expofed to: 
*« Stimulus ; in confequence of which their a€tions are but little affected by Sedatives 
“* operating on the Sex/orium commune, while thofe of the reft of the fyftem are deftroyed.. 
«* Authors, indeed, have endeavoured to explain this effect from-the different fource of the 
«¢ nerves here affected. They tell us, that the nerves, by which the vital fun@tions are car- 
«« ried on, arife from the Cerebellum; while thofe which govern the other funétions are. 
‘© derived immediately from-the Brain... Whether this explanation might not be urged 
‘¢ with fome degree of plaufibility in the cafe of Apoplexy, is a different queftion ; but 
«© furely in the cafe of fleep, and in the action of Sedatives, no reafon can be afligned, why 
«© an. affection of the one. can fubfift without that of the other. Add to this, that Dr. 
«¢ Haller has demonftrated that the nerves of the vital. functions are not, as was generally 
«« fuppofed, diftiné from thofe of the reft of the fyftem; and you will hardly require any 
** thing further to perfuade you, that the explanation we have delivered is by much the 
«* more probable, viz. that a Stimulus being conftantly applied to the vital organs, and 
«© only occafionally to the voluntary ones, the latter are much more readily and con fiderably 
*¢ affected than the former. From hence it follows, that whenever we would with to have 
‘© the full effect of any fedative medicine, care fhould be taken that every thing which aéts 
“on the organs of fenfe, every thought which affects the involuntary motion, fhould be 
*‘ removed. It may be doubted, . indeed, how. far this laft is practicable. It has been 
*€ alledged that the foul.always thinks. Not to enter into the fubtilty of this difpute, 
*¢ we may content ourfelves with alledging, that we are not confcious of it, at leat, in. 
s¢ healthful fleep. Dreams occur only in confequence of Srimufz, and hence do not fo 
‘¢ frequently happen in the firft part of fleep, as towards the latter end, when, from a re- 
s¢-tention of the feveral fecretions, an accumnlation takes place, which gives the Stimulus. 
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not diftin® as was imagined. Much more properly is the continu- 
ation of miotion in thefe to be aferibcd to the Stimulus to which they 
are expofed. Accordingly we fee, that this effect is not confined to 
the heart and lungs, but extetided to other parts, in proportion to the 
Stimulus to which they are expofed. Thus any part of the alimentary 
canal can be brought into action from the Stimulus of the food, and, 
in fhort, by fuch means, any one part can be kept'in motion inde- 
pendent of any other part, notwithftanding the action of Sedatives, 
or of fleep, and all this from the fimulus applied to it. Thu’, in 


Of dieams there fubfifts all the poflible degrees that can take place between the fyftem’s 
being perfe&tiy awake, and buried in the moft profound fleep. Of the flighteft kind, or 
thofe which recede leaft from a fate of perfeét wakefulnefs, are the Somnambulantes.. It 
is remarkable with what fteadinefs they perform their adtions. ‘The reafon of which is, 
that their attention is not diftraéted by a number of obje@s, as in the time of wakeful- 
ne{s; befides, being ignorant of the dangerous fituation in which they. frequently are, 


they are wholly diveited of fear, and, therefore, pay a calm and undifurbed attention 
#* to the thing about which they happen to be employed. 


«« But for the moft part dreams’ are extravagantly wild’ and incoherent. That they 
generally bear fom¢ conformity to our waking thoughts is acknowledged, and this he pens 
fo frequently, that when we cannot difcern it, we ought neverthelefs to fappofe it. For 
our thoughts in dreams not depending on the ation of: bodies on our external fenfes, 
but on internal Szimuli, thofe ideas will generally be excited, ef which there aré at that 
“‘ time the ftrongeft impreflions inthe mind. Thefe are fach as have been the fubje@ of 
our contemplation the preceding day, which, being more recent, may bé fuppofed ty 
have their impreffion much clearer and ftronger than any other. But then they are 
irregularly and extravagantly combined; becauie that power, by which vhe'mind’ thinks 
and judges clearly, requires for its exertion a free and undifurbed’ Senoriam, which in 
dreams, being partly free and partly obitrutted, ocdafiéns this irregularity. This partial 
obftrudtion is likewife the caufe of the incoherence of our ideas in’deliriuihy which differs 
* from’ dreams in this, that here the organs of fenfe are awake. We have commonly 

thought the 2application of a Stimalus to the brain fufficient to excite a delirium; but 
we fhall afterwards fee, thar this will’ not’ do without an obfiru&ion of the Senjforium, 
And accordihgly we more frequently cure a delirium by means that rémove the obftruc- 
tion, than thoi¢ that take off the Stimulus.” The conformity between the ome is now 
fo Sreat, that { have.omitted to-copy the ret of this paragraph. 
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order to the action of fleep, or Sedatives, every thing which acts on 


. the organs of fenfe, every thought which affe&ts the organs of 


voluntary motion, muft be removed. Whether the foul always 
thinks, we cannot determine, at leaft we are not con{cious of it in 
healthful fleep. Dreams always occur in confequence of ftimuli 
applied to particular parts, and hence, in the firft part of flesp, 
they are not fo apt to occur as in the morning, when accumulation 
gives ftimulus. It is no wonder that the mind, occupied during the. 
day, retains the impreflion of the ftimuli it received at night, and 
therefore as we fee dreams always depending upon ftimulus, where 
fuch cannot be obferved, we muft fuppofe them. Again, the body 
can be in any degree of waking; and it is thus we muft account 
for the Somnambulantes. ‘The fteadinefs of motion in fuch cafes de- 
pends on the mind not being fenfible to other impreffions, or fti- 
muli, becaufe there is a total abfence of fear, and therefore a more 


exact and undifturbed attention to the action we perform. I fhould 


have taken notice of the incoherence of our thoughts in dreams. 
"That affociation of Ideas on which judgment is formed, depends on 
the whole Sezforium being free. When this, therefore, is at reft in 
one part, and awake in another, wildnefs of thought muft necefla- 
tily follow. Hence we can underftand the nature of delirium, 
in which, in oppfition to fleep, the greateft part of the organs of 
fenfe, and the voluntary motions, can be.performed, but in which 
there is an ob{tru€tion in the Senforzum commune. ‘The incoherence 


of ideas in delirium depends upon the fame caufe as in fleep. We 


have commonly imagined delirium owing to a ftimulus applied to 
the brain, but we fhall afterwards fee that this will not do wi:hout 
refiftance, and accordingly we fee delirium oftner removed b by tak- 


“ing off the refiftance, than by taking off the ftimulus; by Anti- 


fpafmodics than by blood-letting. It is on the ftimulus taken cff 
that depends the ceffation of fecretion and excretion, for thefe are 
always excited by the action of ftimuli on the motion of the neigh- 


_bouring parts, &c. Hence we eafily fee how a S:livation is flopt 


by fleep and a Diarrhea from the fanie, taking off the action of the 
parts,and diminifhing the flow of the gaftric and inteftinal liquors, Gc.» 
Uu The 
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The fecretion is ftopt at the fame time, in fo far as it depends on the 
excretion, as it often does. 


The exeretion of urine depends on the quantity prefling on the 
neck of the bladder, and perhaps oa the ftimulus’ given by it. 
This bears a curious application. A fmall ftone falling into the 
neck of the bladder, by its irritation not allowing a fufficient 
quantity of urine to be collected for dilating the? ‘neck ‘of, the 
bladder, hinders its own expulfion ; ‘Opium given here cures the 
complaint, by taking off, for atime, the mind from the irritation, 
caufing an accumulation of urine, which, when the effects of the — 
Opium are gone, by dilating the neck of the Pie de Se. po els, 
the ftone, 


3. According to habit are the effects of Sedatives ed Be, 
motion may become habitval, and then acquire a greater torce. 
From this, as well as the ftimulus applied, are the lungs, Gee lefg 
affected than the reft of the fyftem. All periodical motions are diffi 
cult to remove, and hence it is that Opiuin hasa much greater effect 
at bed-time, than at any other hour, and this fhould give us a Cau-— 
tion both in the exhibiting Sedatives -and Stimulants, which fhould 
always be given at the time whea the motion or ceflation ufually— 
occurred, if we want to induce thefe. It has been thought danger- 
ous to exhibit Opiates during the menftrual flux, even although {paf- 
modic motions fhould occur at that time; but I have found that 
Opiates may very fafely be given in fuch cafes, and even as taking off . 
the fpafmodic affeGtions Ihave found them to encreafe the excretion. 
However, I mutt own that in fuch cafes caution is required. Seda- 
tives are often ufeful in preventing the power of morbid Debits: and, 
given before the fit of an Intermittent, I have feen them Pueely. : 
prevent it. i" 


All this explains the inequality of the effets of Sedatives on ane 
rent parts. 


I would alfo confider what we have {aid as applyig to fleepe 
PA R-~ 
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PAR. FT C ULAR SEDA TIVES. 


<Fatibular Sedatives are of various kinds, and we are not ac- 

quainted with all of them, and therefore, whether the operation 

4 of all’ ig the. fame, or indeed analogous, we thall not determine, 
but obferve as fat as We may. ; 
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Ate a ond title ok “Mot of the genera comprehended under 
me natural order are feemingly of the Ya virtues. The only on 
-we employ i in medicine for its fedative powers, is the Papaver, which 
I fet down as a a general title. From the {pontaneous exudations of 
this is got e oe a : 
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= with econ na cane digepade kinds, and extraCtion of this, I refer 
“you to Dr. Alfton’s paper in the Medical Effays. _ Opium is one of 
the moft important atticles of Materia Medica: a medicine of fuch 
confiderable power, that it may prove deleterious, and deftroy the 
-fyftem altogether ;_ _and therefore always requiring great caution of 
exhibition. Not only have the ancients difputed whether it was cold 
“or hot, but: we are at this moment difputing whether it ats chiefly 
asa Stimulant, or whether in any cafe it ads dire@ly as a Seda- 
tive. (Vid.Tralles on Opium.) Thefe doubts probably arife from the 
ffects of Opium being mixed, and proving different, according to 
bi Phere}: the time of eghibitian| and the ftate of the patient. To 
throw fome light upon this fubject, I fhall lay before you the phe- 
; “nomena which appear on the exhibition of Opium. This I take 
“to be the moft dificult part of my-tafk, as thete effedts are much 
» diverfified. . I fhall only mention the general appearances, which 
occur on the exhibition of Opium in a proper dofe, avoiding the 
‘ ‘pecialities which may occur from ufe, Sc. The effects are thefe. 
a eS VUuaz2 | Firft, 


aS 
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* Firft, a frequency of pulfe, after which the body is fenfibly 
warmed, generally with a rednefs and. flufhing of the countenance. 
While thefe effects proceed, a ferenity of mind enfues, and a lively 
imagination, which, when it occurs, is almoft conftantly of the 
chearful and pleafurable kind. To thefe in particular perfons often 
fucceed chagrin, irritability, and irrafcibility. By the time that 
thefe become remarkable, the fenfes appear imperfect, the imagi- 
nation falfe, and dire@tly a delirium takes place, and intoxication. 
The imperfection of the fenfes proceeds to a total want of 
fenfibility, which end in ftupor and appearance of fleep. Under 
this fleep the pulfe is pretty conftantly full and frequent, though 
varying in different perfons. During the fleep a fweat takes place, 
while the other fecretions are fenfibly diminithed. After this the 
perfon is awaked, and, if no other ftimulus takes place, he is at- 
tended with a fenfe of coldnefs and weaknefs. Such is the feries. 
of the phenomena, which plainly points out a mixture of Stimulant 
and Sedative. Thefe, as I faid, will vary in different perfons,. 
according to the dofe. From this mixture of the ftimulant and 
fedative properties the whole may be explained. 1. The ftimulant 
power is exerted on the heart and larger veffels, whence the fre-. 
quency of pulfe, heat, and flufhing. Next the ftimulant f power 
is exerted on the Senforium commune. 1 mutt be content here to 
fay, and it may be demonftrated, that a free flow through the 
Senforium commune is always attended with ferenity of mind, in 
oppofition to chagrin, and that on the fame free and equitable ‘flow 
depends the lively, the chearful, and pleafurable imagination. 
Thefe are the effects of the ftimulant power, except fuch as pro- 
ceed from it in a fecondary way, As the fedative power takes. 


he Opium given to a healthy perfon, not accuitomed to it, feems to produce no fuch effects. 
but is in its primary operation, whether in large or {mall dofes, direétly fedative. Whether 
it may have different effects in difeafed perfons, or whether it may not be very much divere. 
fified by different difeafes, are queftions that remain to be decided by experience. 


place,. 
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place, demonftrable changes follow, partly arifing from the ¢nereafed 
refiftance to the Seuforium commune, partly Ron the increafed cir- 
culation producing tone and irritation, partly from the imperfect 


fenfe, and falfe imagination. It is difficult to give an account of 


the reafon of gaiety or fullennefs in different perfons, and there- 
fore we fhall neglect it. The fedative ftill mixing with the flimu- 
lant power, as in other cafes, fo here produces delirium, which 
here, befide the refiftance given to the nervous power by the fe- 
dative, the ftimulant ftill fubfifting, is owing alfo partly to the 
falfe imagination. More direétly owing to the fedative power are 
the Stupor and Sleep. During the {Sleep, the fullnefs of the pulfe 
is owing to the accumulation in the larger veffels, and the axl 
induced in them, the frequency of the pulfe to the ftimulus of the 
Opium ftill fubfifting unfubdued by the fedative power. The 
fame fedative power weakens the powers of fenfe and voluntary 
motion, by weakening the energy of the fenforium. The fecretions 
are diminifhed from the diftance, except {weat, which depends on. 
increafed circulation.. | 


F rom the fed tiie power Seeing: langour, coldnefs,. weaknels, 
and head-ach. If the ftimulant power prevail, recurrence of fe= 
ver, inflammation and pain, efpecially if any other ftimuli are ur- 
gent in the fyftem.._ 


From: what we have faid, the effects (good and bad) of Opium: 
may be underftood. It is eafy to fee, that from the ftimulant: 
power of Opium, it may be an excellent cordial, though at the 
fame time, when the ftimulant power is great, or other flimuli 
fubfit in the fyftem, it will produce Fever and Inflammation. 
On the contrary, by its fedative power, it may be even ufed to. 
correct motion, except in the heart and veffels; that is, in fever. 
As its fedative power may deftroy motion entirely, fo alfo, in par-. 
ticular cafes, we may comprehend how it will induce debility. 
Thefe are the principles upon which may be underftood in what: 
manner Opium is hurtful or falutary in different difeafes. How- 
ever, I fhall proceed a little farther in detail, = 

a! I chufe: 


. 
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I chufe firft to begin with the anodyne qualities of Opin as 
tending to explain the reft* Pain sy be confidered as of three 
kinds, arifing from three different caufes, viz. Diflenfion, Spafin, and 
Irritation; from Diftenfion, more efpecially of the inflammatory 
kind, as the Pleurify; from Spafm, more frequently in the ali- 
mentary canal, as in Cholic; froma Irritation, or acrid Stimulants 
applicd, as in Cancers. | | eel 


1. In pain from Pe Diftenfion. As Opium, in its 
Ark operation, -encreafes the circulation and impetus of. the blood, 
and even in its latt accumulates the blood ia the larger veffels, and- 
thus brings a Rimulus to the heart, it mutt increafe inflammatory 
diftenfion. When given in fuch a large defe as to lull the fenfes, 
as that its fedative Coe do take place, yct as not removing the : 

inflammatory difenfion, or its caufe, and as producing an accu 


Sat yi 
04 
ag: 


sinanion ia the larger veffels, and as thus caufing afeverer return 
of the pains, it all be hurtful in this way alfo. Io inflammatory a 
difeafes, wanich depend for their folution ena particular excretion, 

as in the ake Opium, by checki ing t oy prevents the only 4 
fafe and f falutary crifis of the difeafe. From all this itis eafilyun- | 
derftiood, why Opium is hurtful in’ inflammatory: ‘pains. Bot there ae 
are fome inflammatory difeates, which, though founded on 4h in- . 
flammatory diathefis, are apt to tura chronic, as the Rheumatifm, 4 
The.acute Rheumatifm is always an inflammatory difesfe; the 4 
chronic much oftner than is imagined, and to be cured by the . 


antiphlogiftic method ; fo that the ufe of ee in this difeafe, 
mutt at beft be doubtful. This will perhaps clear it up. In the 
abfence of fever, in pain of iong ftanding, and icnmaek to a parti- 
cular part, Opium may be en ployed for a temporary relieM but. 

in noone infiance does it contribute to the cure; may, even in 
, pains of the longeft fianding, and confined to the mof tingle rait, 
it will often be hurtful, by inereafing the irritation ; which gives 
us great caution’ 2s to the free ufe of itin fuch cafes. It may be 


applied to a partic ular part wit more fafety. This I imagine to 
be fome foun idation for the external ufe of the Cicuta being found ’ 


of 
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of ee in chronic Rheumatifins. There is one inftance of the 
external application of Opium having good effec, wz. in the 
Tooth-ach, which is a pain of the. ORAS, kind, fometimes: 
arifing from inflammatory Diftenfion, fometimes from Irritation. 
In the laft, it is often ufeful, applied to the nerves of the part. 
Whether in the pure rheumatic Tooth-ach it fhould be employed, 


Iam not certain. I have feen it of fervice by dettroying the nerves 


of the part. T o this head of infammatory Ditcwhos mot be re= 
ferred the ufe of Opium in the Gout, The pains occuring in the 
extremities, in this difeafe, are certainly of the inflammatory kind, 
and therefore Opium may. be fuppofed to encteafe. thefe, which: 
indeed I have feen it do, though in fo far it is fafe, as the health 
of the body depends on. this inflammation... Whether we ought to 
proceed further, and. take off the pain, has been much difpated. 
The fuender. practitioners, as ; Sydenham, are juftly of opinion, that: 
the more violent. the pain the fhorter is its duration, and lefs hurt- 
ful to ‘the {yftem. If the pain be fo violent as to overcome all 
patience, they admit Opium may be given; butthen it is very july 
-added, that it is. always. with danger of the difeafe a aGe ey other 
pats more violently ; ; and I myfelf have (een inftances of it. The 
rule then is this, that Opium ought not to be employe: at the 
attack of the Gout, nor even at the height of the difeafe, except 
- fome violent fymptom enfue from mete irritation of pain. When 
the pains are gone, it may-be given, but then, as. weakening the: 
tone of the ftomach, it debilitates that power upon which aebende 
the healthy termination of the Gout. However, I mut. coafels; 
that at the end of the difeafe, I have often feen good effe&ts follow 
from it, schol the patient foon to health, and preventing many 
‘an uneafy night, I have known alfo fome who obtained the fame 
effecis from taking to a courfe of fpirituous. liquors immediately 
after the removal ag the pains. Iimagine, then, that if the ftimu- 
lant effeét of the Opium take place here without much of the feda- 
tive, and at the fame time as fweat is promoted, that the Opium 
will act chiefly.as a {trengthener. 
ae To 
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To this head of inflammatory Diftenfion muft be referred a {pe- 
cies of it, viz. that which occurs in Suppuration, an immediate 
confequence of Inflammation, but different from the firft ftage of 
it, of which we have fpoken. The ufe of Opium here may be 
thought a contradi@tion to what we have faid, but there is certainly 
a difference between this and Inflammation, although we do not 
know on what that difference depends, Practice fhews, that _ 
the pains arifing from Suppuration are not only properly and 
fafely allayed, but the Suppuration itfelf promoted by Opium. 
Certainly upon this is the ufe founded of Opium in the Smali 
Pox. Did not experience and our own practice make it very 
evident, we might know, from that of Sydenham, the ufe of 
Opium in this difeafe; though, indeed, long ago it was em- 
ployed by the Arabians, in the fame intention. Some doubts 
have lately arifen with regard to Sydenham’s pra@tiice in this dif- 
eafe. It has been obferved, that Opium produced Coftivenefs 
and Fever, diminifhing the fecretions, and encreafing the diftenfion 
and determination to the head. With many, thefe doubts have 
checked the ufe of Opium in the Small-pox altogether. Syden- 
ham takes ‘no precaution to obviate the effeéts mentioned, and 
certainly there are fome cafes where the Coftivenefs produced by 
Opium in the Small-pox has, as I have feen, been of advantage. 
But the better, more fafe, and now more common practice is, to 
obviate the Coftivenefs by emollient clyfters during the whole 
fuppuratory ftate, and in this way is fuppuration promoted by the 
ufe of Opium, and all bad effects avoided in this difeafe. Some 
are fo fond, on the other hand, of Opium in the Small-pox, that 
they give it in the purely inflammatory ftate, in the eruptive Fever; 
but I have always found it hurtful here, and, in general, J think 
it ought never to be given before the fifth or fixth evening after 
the attack. As to the fecondary Fever of the Small-pox, it is 
often inflammatory, and we want to obtain a diarrhea in it, fo 
that here the ufe of Opium is very abfurd. Even where there were 
the ftrongeft fymptoms of determinativn to the brain and delirium, 
or what he improperly calls Phrenitis, Sydenham gave dofes of 


Opium 
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Opium till he overcame that Hanke There are other analogous 
cafes, where the fymptoms, which are apt to alarm from the ufe 
of Opium, are only to be taken off by a larger exhibition of it. 
We now come, 


2. To the ufe of Opium in pains arifing from Spafms. Thefe 
are moft effectually in all cafes cured by Opium. At all times 
there have been difputes about the virtues of extraordinary medi- 
cines. While Hecquet, at Paris, carries the ufe of Opium to.an 
extravagant length; on the other hand, the Stahlians will not 
admit it at all; faying it operates merely as a palliative, without 
removing the caufe. Mott manifeftly here it has a different effect, 
not only removing the fenfe of pain, but alfo its caufe. Spafms 
only fubfift in confequence. of an unequal diftribution of the ner- 
vous power, and therefore are to be cured from Stimulants, or 
Sedatives exhibited. Of what ufe Opium is in curing Spafms, 
appears from its being the only fuccefsful remedy in thofe. violent 
{pafmodic affections, the Tetanos and Opifbotonos, which occur in 
the warmer climates, as you can fee from the accounts of Cham- 
bers and -Hillary. I therefore take it to be a rule, that in all 
fpafmodic affections, and in all pains produced by them, which are 
not attended with an inflammatory effec, Opium is not only in- 
nocent, but neceffary, both as a Sedative and Simulant. We fhall 
here proceed a little in detail. There is no part fo liable to fpaf+ 
modic affections as the alimentary canal, where Opium will not 
only be ufeful, as acting on the fyftem in general, but as here 
being applied to the morbid part, and therefore is Opium fo 
efficacious in all cafes of Cholics. Spafms in the alimentary canal 
may arife from a great variety of caufes, which fometimes point 
out a different method of exhibition; though none of them ex- 
clude the ule of our medicine entirely. To be a little more par~ 
ticular. Spafms of the inteftines are fometimes. of the hyfteric 
kind, fometimes of the hypochondriac, and frequently pafs for 
one or other of thefe, when they are properly arthritic. In other 
cafes they are connected with the hemorrhoidal flux, either a:tend- 

alia ing: 


“ violent venereal inclinations, 
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ing the Molimen hemorrboideum, or arifing in confequence of he- 
morrhoidal fuppreflion. In like manner they attend the menftrual 
‘flux, happening at the time of its invafion, fubfifting, or fuppreffion, 
Frequently they are owing to repelled eruptions from the furface of 
the body, frequently to irritations. on particular parts, as in the 
Nephritis, where the fit generally extends over the whole of the 
inteftines. In ftones in the biliary dud, Spafms are often fuppofed 
to. proceed from the inteftines -themfelves, but very often they are 
owing to confent with the du& *. Often Spafms arife from various 
irritations, asinthe Hernia; often from -poifons of the Saturnine 
- and Arfenical kind, whence the Saturnine Cholic ; although we might - 
equally diftinguith the Arfenical, or thofe from irritations in the 
guts themfelves, in confequence of worms.  Spafms alfo arife from 
various acrimonies in the prime vie. ‘The bile is commonly ac- 
eufed, though very often Spafms arife from aciditics, or crudities, 
eccafioning its greater flow, and from other irritations, as hardened 
excrements, Gc. All thefe are idiopathic. They have been 
diftinguifhed into different kinds, the Bilious Cholic, Iliac Paffion, 
Colica Piétonum, ot Dry Belly-ach, Gc. Tovall thefe we may add, 
Inflammation. In the whole of thefe, except the laft, the cure is 
generally founded on Opium. In the different {pecies of Cholic, 
varietiee arife, which give fomewhat different indications, and point 
out the joining of other fubftances with the Opium; for in fome cafes 
it isan abfolute cure, in others only a palliative, In all the cafes 
mentioned Opium is ufeful, and may be an entire cure, except 
where Coftivenefs is to be overcome, acrid matter or hardened feces 
to be evacuated. But this exception is by no means fo ftrong as has 
been imagined, and even where acrid matter and hardened faces are 
to be fubdued, Opium may be employed. ‘Thus in Diarrhaeas and 
Choleras, where ‘the-evacuation of the acrid matter is very proper, 
we muft not Bigrcts too long with this evacuation, but generally, in 
fuch cafes where e they care Bagi mutt ote the pais fomeé 


£34 


* Spafms protneas pain and anxiety in He intellines have Bren ae to proceed fi from 
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time, 
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time, and defer the evacuation, The cafe is much ftronger in har- 
dened feces, Opium certainly produces a flow action of the peri- 
ftaltic motion, and coftivenefs; but this coftivenefs in the Ileus, 
e. g. and Colica Pictonum, depends upon fpafms, without allaying 


_ of which-the feces cannot be expelled, and, in effect, we fee pur- 


‘ 


gatives often dono good without Opium. Nay, there are many 
inftances, and I myfelf have feen_ of them, where Opium has 


procured an evacuation without the purgatives. But the Opium 


andthe purgative may be given at the fame time, and experience 
proves, that though it does check the’operation of the purgative, it 
does more than compenfate for that, by taking off the fpafms. Now 
I fee that practitioners ate agreed, that in the Ileus and Dry Belly- 
ach, we ought not to wait till the evacuation is procured, but fhould 
give the Opium at firft, and the purgatives dire@tly afterwards, or 
very often fmul et femel. Nothing has mifled us more, than fup- 
pofing the Ileus always attended with inflammation. If, indeed, 


wwe can fee undoubted figns of it, the hard frequent pulfe, fixed 


pains, &¢. we fhould ftop the exhibition of the Opium. But even 
with thefe we are often deceived, and the fudden operation in fuch 
cafes, and cure produced by the Opium, have! evinced, that no In« 
flammation took place. Often in the Ileus, and’ zntus fufception 
arifes from Spafms, and inflammation is only in confequence of that. 


If you look into writers, as De Haen and Hillary, you will find the 


ufe of Opiates well eftablifhed in the Colica Pictonum. I cannot en- 
ter into a detail upon this head, but this general rule may fuffice, 
that except in fo far as inflammation may check its ufe altogether, 


or in fo far as hardened feces require its exhibition.to be deferred, or © 


to be joined with purgatives, there is no cafe in which the Opium | 
is not of fervice:' We {hall here, however, mention particularly the 
{pafmodic pains of the ftomach, diftin® from thofe of the inteftines, 
and’often arifing from acidity, arthritic, hyfteric, and hypochondriac 
affeGions. Opium certainly may be employed in thele, as well as 
the other cafes, but in the three laft, as the Diathefis fill remains 
in the fyftem, as Opium is apt to induce a habit, as the fit is often 
apt torecur, as Opium, by weakening the: ftomach, tends to make 

aX 2 that 
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that recurrence more frequent, it is very doubtful whether; in all 
cafes, fuch f{pafmodie affe€tions of the ftomach thould be checked 
by this remedy. It would be much better, except where the ut~ 
moft violence of pain forces the ufe of Opium, to ufe riding on horfe. 
back. if Opiates are neceflary, they fhould be mixed with An- 
tifpafmodics, or the ftimulant Aromatics formerly mentioned, 
though even with thefe there is the fame danger of habit and weak - 
ening as with the Opium. Here many would proceed by Evacuants, 
as the fit often -arifes from ecrudities, and it is on -this footing 
that vomiting has been prefcribed. But there is the fame objection 
to Emetics as to Opium, that they do not take off the caufe ; and 
befides I have feen the tone of the ftomach entirely deftroyed by 
their ufe. Upon the whole, then, in cardialgic pains, there is no 
one remedy to be depended upon, or always to be continued, but 
fometimes we muft ufe Evacuants, fometimes warm Aromatics eg 
Antifpafmodics, and in more violent cafes Opiates, 


We fhall now fay fomewhat of Spafms in the other abdominal 
 vifcera. © 1. As to Spafms in the Uterus; thefe may be of three 
kinds, 3. at the menftrual period; for befide thofe mentioned to 
occur in the alimentary canal at that time, they alfo take placevin 
the Uterus; 2. more manifeftly they occur at the flow of the Zo- 
chia, in what we call grinding pains; 3. there are cafes 
where fpafmodic pains of the Uterus accompany child-birth. In 
all thefe Opium is the only effectual remedy. We have already 
mentioned, under Sedativesin general, that in thofe pains which 
precede or accompany the menftrual flux, Opium not only takes off 
thefe pains, but, fo far from checking the falutary exeretion, pro- 
motes the free flow. In the grinding pains Opium i is alfoan effeCtual 
cure, except where, from any hurt given in delivery, a pain from 
inflammatory diftenfion is produced, and then we muft ufe it with 
greater caution, With regard to the pains which accompany birth 
itfelf, thefe are often of the fpafmodic kind, and commonly called 
falfe pains. It is now an eflablithed rule, that Opium takes off 

thefe, without hindering the falutary to enfue, and’ therefore in all 
i Spaltis 
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Spafms of the Uterus, is Opium uleful, except where they are ac- 
companied with inflammation, I forgot to mention, in talking of 
the grinding pains, that by long continuance they are apt to induce 
an inflammatory diathefis, andin fuch flate of them, Opium muft 
be exhibited with very great caution. 2. As to the ufe of Opium 
in Spalins of the urinary paffages, the kidneys, ureters, and bladder ; 
pains arifing from affections of the urinary paflages are commonly 
fuppofed to ‘proceed from ftones fticking in the tubuli uriniferi, ure- 
ters, or neck of the bladder, and confequently from inflammatory 
diftenfion ; but often alfo they proceed from Spafms, and there is no 
other method of accounting for the great pain produced by. fmall 
ftones in the ureters, fuch {tones as would eafily pafs through them, 
but from their irritation producing a Spafm which hinders their 
‘paflage and hence we mutt account for the effect Opium is found 
_to have in expeding the evacuation of fand and gravel in _nephritic 
cafes. But conftantly here we muft have in our eye this exception, 
that whenever the pulfe is hard, whenever the perfon is young and 
plethoric, we mutt ufe bleeding to take off the inflammation, and 
fomentations to the part, With refpect to fmall ftones at the head 
of the urethra, we have already {poken. under Sedatives in general. 
3+ As to icteric Spafms from {tones in the Dudfus choledochus,, I 
think we frequently fee cafes where the Spafms in this duct are the 
caufe- of obftruction and regurgitation of the bile. ‘Lhe only per- 
fet cure, in fuch cafes, is, from the {tones caufiog the Spafm. being 
dropt out into the inteftines. Probably here, asin the cafe of the 

ureter, the paflage is more flow from the fpafimodic affeCtions of the 
- duét, and therefore, in thefe ifteric pains, Opium may be of fer- 
_ vice, by obviating the irritation, dulling the fenfe of the dua, and 
allowing its dilatation. 


Bs We next come to talk of the ufe of Opium in {pafmodic affec- 
tions of the thorax. Perhaps there may be fome variety in thefe. 
The heart itfelf is fubjeét to Spafm, at leaft to palpitation and fpaf- 
modico-convulfive motions, but thefe are not to be.cured by opiates. 
The Lungs are, of the thoracic vifcera, moft frequently fubject to 


Spafms, 
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Spats, but thefe are often without: pain, ia perhaps I thould 
have made a head of f{pafmodic affections without pain; but as they 
are fo few, I fhall comprehend them under this head, Opium, as. 
increafing the action of the heart, and accelerating the circulation 
through the lungs, muft make the breathing more difficult, and 
more frequent; and therefore the practice with it in afthmatic cales, 
has been fuppofed very nice. I think this may be in fuch cafes a 
general rule, that in all cafes of pure Spafm, Opium is ufeful ; in 
all cafes of infarction hurtful. The fpafmodic periodic Afthma is 
often of a mixed kind, attended with infar@ion, and terminating by 
expectoration ; fo that here the Opium would feem to do more 

harm, by hindering the excretion, than good, by relieving the Spafm. — 
For the method of proceeding here, 1 would refer you to Sir John 
Floyer. He, in fuch cafes, emptied the guts by a glyfter, and the 
ftomach by a puke, and then exhibited the Opium. I have fol- 
lowed the fame practice with fuccefs, and have found, that though 
the Opium did, in fome meafure, hinder the expetoration,- yet that 
_ after the Spafm was taken off by it, the expectoration became more, 
free. Next, as to the ufe of Opium in fpafmodic pains of the head. 

Head-ach is a very frequent ailment, arifing from a very great va- 
ricty. of caufes, producing, as I have now found, after endeavour= 
ing to diftinguith Head-achs from their caufes, feclings exadtly of 
the fame kind. Of thefe Head-achs, feveral are not of a {pafmodic 
nature, in which the Opium is hurtful, as thofe proceeding from in- 
flammatory pains, and, what is more frequent, from rheumatic af- 
feGtions.. There is a third kind, the apoplectic, by which I mean 
a certain ftate of the fyftem, where the blood is apt to be collected 
“in great quantity, in the veins of the head, and proves the caufe of 
Vertiga, Lethargy, and other foporofe affeCtions, where the Opium 
is alfo hurtful. In the pure fpatmodic Head-achs, which we difcern 
by their happening. in perfons fubjeCt to other Spaftns, by their 
tranfient continuance, and the remedies ufed, Opium is ufeful. 
Thefe may be: confidered as of two kinds; idiopathic, where the 
difeafe is in the head itfelf ; fympathetic, where it procecds from ~ 
- gonneétion with other parts, particularly the ftlomach. In the idio- 
pathic 
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pathic fpafmodic Head-ach, where we can difcover it, Opium is 
ufeful. In the fympathic, although Emetics there be indicated, yet 
Opium is alfo ufeful. It is doubted whether the Clavis hy/tericus 


be idiopathic or fympathic. Certain Iam of having often feen it 
affecting the head, where no other fpafmodic affeCtion was prefent in 


the fyftem, or occurred fora long time afterwards. As purely fpaf 
modic, this affection is to be cured by Opium. To this may be 


~ referred the laceration, &c. of tendons, producing the Locked Jaw, 


which is now found to be moft effectually relieved by Opium. 
This, perhaps, may rather belong to the head of Irritation, or 
to Spafms in the extremities. As to the fpafms in the extremities, 


- the Opifthotonos, i in which we have already mentioned the good ef 


ay of Ppm, and referred you to ohana comprehends them all. 


3 Wecome to the ufe of Opium i in pains arifing from Irritation. 
Thefe are of various kinds, not eafily to be enumerated. The moft 
remarkable are thofe which attend Cancers’ and other Ulcers: 


In all of | thefe Opium is a fafe palliative. Thofe, who are 


prejudiced againtt Opium, condemn it as only a palliative, and often 
bringing back the pain which it palliated with exacerbation ; but 
this is by no means fo often the cafe as has been imagined. Thus, 
for inftance, if an. acrid matter be lodged in the prime vie, if we 
can check its effects and take off the {pafms, in confequence of the 
powers of digeftion, and the afflux of the animal fluids, the acri- 
mony may be torreéted, in fome cafes even evacuated, and fo the 
Opium prove more than a palliative. Dr. Young i imagines it a 


~ hortful palliative, but even his own faéts being given, his “reafoning 
‘upon them is not good. “But the facts he alledges do not agree 


with my experience, and I have often feen the pain eafed without 
any bad confequences. The virtues of the narcotic Cicuta leads us 
to fappofe Opium may at leaft be a fafe pallictive; but I think 
more may be added; for I find ‘that Opium will*even mend the di- 


; gettion i in Cancers. In other ulcers, attended with pain, Opium 


alfo may be exhibited with good effect. Thefe are Poe the only 
Irritations we can here fpeak of, “In -pains arifi ng from fractures, 
de Sela 2 wounds, 
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wounds, &c. the temporary relief given by Opiates, as thefe are of 

inflammatory nature, will be hurtful. I think it even dangerous, as. 
Young advifes, to exhibit thena before operations. But in the cafe 

of wounds, whether given by art, or defign, or got by accident, if 
tending to fuppuration, and accompanied with pain, I think. I have 

not only feen the good effect of Opium in roligning that, but alfo in 

promoting the fuppuration itfelf. 


The other general head, to which may be referred the cafes in 
which Opium is employed, is in preternaturally encreafed Evacu- 
ation. But before we énter upon that, we fhall {peak of the vfe of 
Opium in Fever. In Intermittent Fevers the ufe of Opium was 
common and conftant among the ancients, and we have in this en- 
deavoured to imitate them in modern times. A celebrated writer, 
in the French Memoirs, has given us an account of his practice 
with Opium in Intermittents. He was led accidentally to ufe them 
from the occurrence of an uncommon degree of fpafm; and laying 
down as a rule, I imagine very properly, that the acceflion Was 
owing to fpafm, he ventured to try the effets of Opium apaing it. 
He gave it about an hour before the acceffion, which it commonly 
prevented, and procured a mild fweat. If given in the time of the 
acceflion, he found it was employed with danger, if long before it, 
that its effects were loft: He found, that one hour before was what 
anfwered beft, and allows only a deviation of a quarter more or lefs, 
He thinks Intermittents may be diftinguithed according to their 
degree of acceflion; in fome very ftrong {pafmodic motions, rigor, 
tremor, &c. enfuing, in others, thefe being in a much milder de- 

gree. It wasin the former cafe he found Opium chiefly of fervice. 
It has been a frequent practice to exhibit Opium in different cafes, 
Boerhaave’s Antipyreitcam raro Sallens contains two grains of 
Opium ; and, indeed, I imagine it is only from our extraordinary 
attention to the Bark, that we do not perceive the effets of Opium. 
We chiefly join it with the Bark to preyent purging, but I think ® 
it has alfo a confiderable effect as antifpafinodic. In continued 
Fevers Opium has been more frequently employed... Tralles has 


beftowed 


+ 
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Beftowed much pains on this part of his fabjet; but he appears 
to me to argue'like a man who had already fettled his point, and to 
“have been prejadiced againft it; nay, indeed, to overlook, or rather 
to be totally ignorant of the confiderations which fhould deter- 
mine the queftion. In inflammatory Fevers Opium is, certainly 
hurtful, but all Fevers are not of this kind, either in their’ begin- 
ming or‘continuance; and every body allows now the Nervous. 
Fever, or that wherein the vis vite is,apt to fink; and alfo that 
‘every continued Fever confifts of repeated paroxyfins. In the cafe of 
the Nervous Fever Opium may be ufed as a Stimulant, and where » 
the remiflions are diftin@, and the acceffions in confequence, as a 
Sedative. In the laft cafe it may be ufed in the fame manner as the 
Bark, and whenever a diftinét acceflion comes on, and it is ufeful to 
throw inthe Bark, Opium may be alfo employed. Of thefe things 
Tralles takes no notice. Wine, I think, is an analogous remedy ta 
‘Opium, being both fedative and ftimulant. In the laft intention it 
‘is preferable to Opium, as it can be given in a finaller dofe, and alfo 
from she acid which accompanies it, is lefs inflammatory, and there- 
fore, on this account, in doubtful cafes may be more effectually ufed, 
as well as from the fubdivided and gradual manner in which we can 


exhibit it. But I have feen Fevers attended with very ftrong fpafmo-= 


dic affections, where Camphire, Mufk, &c. were ufed, where the 
iur | was of much more confequence, and even, as I have feen, it 
removed delirium itfelf; and indeed I believe it may be faid univer- 
fally, there isno cafe in which we ufe A tga . we may not alfo 
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We now Bo on to 5 contider the ufe of phate in abr eafea ULC Um 
pees 


The fir of thefe heal 1 thal mention is the Catarrh, an affec- 
“tion incommon to the head and breaft. In general this difeafe may 
He confidered as an encreafed evacuation of mucus, more commonly 
inthe thin acrid ftate in which it is then immediately fecreted. More 
commonly, however, as we have confidered Catarrh as a difeate _ 
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in the membrane of the: bronchie, and as accompanied with ins 
farction, Opium has been thought of difadvantage. I think the 
- matter may be compromifed by thefe general rules; 1ft, Catarrh 
may.be a recent affeCtion from Cold, and then is more or lefs of an 
inflammatory and feverifh nature, and confequently here Opium 
may be hurtful and dangerous, But there are many cafes of recent 
Cold, attended with Cough and Catarrh, where I have feen Opium 
employed with fafety, very often. operating by diaphorefis or {weaty. 
which obviated its bad effe@s.. A difpute has arifen, whether we 
fhould attempt to cure a recent cold by {weating. I have feen fuch 
a practice encreafe it. In general, if there is any degree of Fever, 
it is not advifeable to attempt the cure by opiates.. adly, Where 


the Catarrh is of long ftanding, is habitual, not inflammatory, where - 


the fillicidium is thin and acrid, Opium is the only effe@ual remedy, 
as taking off the fenfibility of the part, {topping the evacuation, and 
all lowing the matter to remain in. the follicles till it‘has obtained its 
; proper confiftence and blandnefs. This I confider as an encreafed 
excretion, 3dly, In Catarrhs where there is an increafed Secretion, 
and a great deal of grofs mucus, feemingly arifing from a greater, 


quantity of the fluids, which furnith this mucous matter, being Car=-. 


ried to the lungs, I confider the difeafe as an infar@ion.. 
. 2 


Next thie cneredion Evacuation, 1m which we fhall confider the: 


effets of Opium, is Vomiting. This might have been refer: 
the head of Spafin, but as there is an appearance of. Evacua ion, it: 
is indifferent whether we confider it here or there. With regard to. 
the ufe of Opium in Vomitings, the pradtice‘is difficult, as they may 
arife from fuch a prodigious variety of caufes.. When Vomitings 
arife from acrid matters taken into the ftomach, they muft be cured 
by their expulfion. Thus it would be very abfurd to check the 
effects of porfons fwallowed by. the exhibition of Opium : But when 
the Vomiting procceds from acrid matter generated in the ftomach. 
itfelf, ating as.a leaven, and changing into its nature'the other juices. 
poured into that organ ;. when the Vomiting has.been drawn out to. 
a gteat length and proceeds. to debilitating, it may be quieted by, 

Opiume. 
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Cpium. Nay, perhaps by this means the matter may be thrown 
ito the inteftines, there corrected by a greater afflyux of fluids, 
and: by means of a glyfter evacuated. ‘Thus in Cholera, where the 
ftomach has been cleared, and the vomiting proceeds from a greater 
flow of bile-caufed ‘by an inverted motion of the guts, Opium may be 
ufeful, by taking off the inverted motion. Where the vomiting 
proceeds from inflammation or fcirrhofity, Opium is ufelefs, in many 
fach ¢afes hurtful. Where vomiting is a fympathetic affection, 
from {pafms of the alimentary canal communicated to the ftomach, 
Opium is univerfally ufefal. There is one cafe in which it is very 


doubtful, vz. in that Vomiting which occurs in the cold fit of In-. 


termittent Fevers. Some check this by Gpium, and fome mix it. 
with their faline draughts. If the faline draught could be retained 
in the ftomach, then perhaps Opium might be ufeful in de- 
termining to the furface. But in moft cafes this Vomiting is a fa- 
Jutary effort Se to throw off the offending caufe, and to de» 


termine to the furface, and therefore ought not to be checked by 


papi 


We are now to talk of encreafed Evacuations in the lower 
belly. In Diarrhoea and Dyfentery the ufe of Opium: is very — 


/ 


common, but the particular circumftances in which it ought to 


be exhibited are not fo well afcertained. Where Dyfentery is 
recent, accompanied withyFever, and perhaps inflammatory dia- 
thefis, and, in thort, wherever one would think of bleeding in this 


-difeafe, Opium fhould not be employed. ‘Some are for confidering 


Dyfentery always as an inflammatory difeafe ; but I imagine this 
is. but feldom the cafe, and where it is not, Opium may be em- 
ployed. Difputes have arifen on this fubject, and it has been faid, 


88 giving occafion to the retention of the acrid matter, and hardened 


feces, Opium~fhould not.be ufed. To.be fure the whole of the 
‘cure mutt mot be trufted to it. Dr. Young’s arguments, who 
thinks he has treated this part of his fubjeé&t very fully, amounts 
te no. more than what we have {aid of the retention of the acrid 
matter. But Opium may .certainly be compatibles with the Evae 
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. pation of thefe hardened faces, and acrid matter. Often, as in: 
the Ileus and Colica Pisonum, they owe their rife to fpafns, and. 
can only be removed by Opiates... As the giving Opium with pure. 
gatives has been allawed.by Dr. Young himflf, I think the whole: 
of the difpute ought to have been fuperfeded, and a general rule been. 
eftablifhed, that Opiam univerfally may be ufed, where it does not, 
‘interfere with the-Evacuation.. Opium is not to be confidered as: 
aftringent ;. it only diminifhes the moving powers in-the veffels for a: 
time, leaving the fyftem as_lax as before. 


We fhall: next: confider the effets of Opium in Evacuations of 
Blood, natural or morbid. The only natural Evacuation of Blvod. 
is the menftrual. The encreafe of this may be. confidered as of 
three different kinds.. The firft, which rarely happens, is attended: 
with an inflammatory diathefis; the fecond. depending upon. 
Spafs ; the thicd on debility, which. is feldom free from. the fe- 


cond. In the two laft, Opium is.a fafe and ufeful remedy, but. ~ 


“not to be depended upon for acure; for the aftringency of Opium, 
is only temporary, and. it is given only as a Palliative, till other. 


Aftringents can be ufed, to give tone to the parts. Nay, I would. 


advife againft the too frequent ufe of it, as it is apt to bring on an, 
inflammatory. diathefis: In too great flow of the Lochze Opium, 
is very proper, for. this encreafing flux is often attended with. 


{pafmodic affetions, and debility ; but, here we muit conftantly. 
have in our. view the inflammatory diathefis, apt.to be induced in: 


child-birth, There is athird-cafe analogous to thefe, wz. where. 
‘pregnant women are threatened with abortion, and already a flow: 
of blood has taken place. There is no cafe in which the ufe of 
- Opium is.more difficult than this. I have feen it frequently pre- 
vented, fréquently brought on by bleeding. I dare not. confine 
the bleeding to the plethoric, for even in, thefe has. it produced: 


abortion, and therefore I am not ready to mark-out the cafes where ~ 


one or the other is proper. Where the difeafe arifes from any 
caufe of inflammatory nature, I would admit that Bleeding is the 
remedy, and Opjum. is hurtful. Again, where ‘the flux depends. 
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en ohyNerié affections, and there is no inflammation, Bleeding is 
hurtful, and Opium is the cure. Where the abortion is owing to 
habit, as every body knows itmay, Opium is always ufeful, and | 
-T have feen inftances, where by the ufe of it women retained 
children, of which they would otherwife have mifcarried. The 
ufe of Opium in pregnant women is doubtful. Wheré pregnancy 
is attended with fpafmodic affeCtions of the ftomach, &e. Opium: 
would be a palliative, but ftill- it is doubtful if it ought to be ufed. 
In every pregnant woman, there is an inflammatory diathefisuagand. 
thé blood covered with a cruft. Though on other occafions, I. 
have ufed this as an argument againft that cruft being always a 
morbid appearance, asin the moft healthy women it occurreds. 
yet here I muft own, that it gives a fafpicion of the inflammatory: 
ftate, and therefore fhould make us cautious in the ufe of Opium.. 
Thefeare the natural evacuations of Blood... What comes: neareft: 
fo a natural evacuation is’ the hemorrhoidal. I would not: allow,.. 
with the Stahlians, that the hemorrhoidal. flux is always a natural: 
evacuation, but frequently, from various accidents, it becomes a 
habit, and a law to the fyfiem, and neceflary for health.. From: 
the nature of the difeafe, being a-diftenfion and collection of blood: 
in the cellular membrane of ‘the recium,. often: depending on a- 
laxity of the veffels, Opium may be ufeful ;. but as-coftivenefs. is: 
commonly the caufe, which: Opium: would. encreafe, it will as 
‘frequently be hurtful in this difeafe.. It is only in great urgency,, 
~and'when the difeafe iss attended with Spafins in. iE alimentary 
canal, that the exhibition. of Opium fhould be attempted. In’- 
morbid hemorrhages, there is no doubt but that the fedative power 
of Opium. will relieve their excefs ; but the hem orrhagic. diathefis; 
ig very. near a-kin to the inflammatory,. and whatever accumulates. 
the fluids in the larger veffels muft be hartful in hemorrhages, and: 
accordingly we fee that when they are reprefled by. Opium, it igi 
not uncommon to fee them return with greater violence.. The- 
ancients.employed Opium and Hyofcyamus in fpitting of blood,. 
and fome lately have renewed the practice, though feemingly with: 
a. good, yet, in my opinion, always with a. doubtful effect. Moft: 
oft 
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of the’ fpittings of blood are attended or followed ith an inflam= 


matory diathefis, and end in pbtdifis pulmonalis, which is likewife 


of the fame nature, and there the Opium is hurtfal. But there | 


are cafes of {pitting of blood, fubfifting for forty years, where there 
is no tendency to phthifis, or tubercles, and where the difeafe has 


arifen merely from.an accidental rupture of the veffel, and after- — 


wards kept up by laxity and habit. It is in {uch cafes only in which 
‘Opium can be exhibited with any fafety. 


3 Prete are the cafes in which Opium is hurtful, -or of -advan- 
tage. Poflibly feveral may be omitted. At prefent I recollect one, 
viz: thé ufé of Opium.in the Meafles. The Meafles, from being 
an eruptory difeafe, and being frequently joined with the Small 
Pox in Treatifes of Phyfic, has probably had the ufe of Opium 
transferred to it, from its being employed ia the other. But in 
the Meafles it ought. not to be exhibited on the fame footing as in 
the Small Pox, for the Meafles i is nota fuppuratory difeafe, and it 
was as a Suppuratory that I {aid Opium acted in the Small Pox. 
The Meafles are feldom dangerous in their firft attack, but after= 
wards are fo, from their inducing more.or lefs of an inflammatory 


peripneumonic ftate, and therefore Opium muft be ufed in this . 


difeafe with caution. A fymptom frequently indicates it, vzz, 


the Cough which occurs, with thin acrid diftillation without much - 


mucus, sued imagine in the beginning it may be employed, but 
fhall not itoduse whither it would obviate the difeafe in the lungs. 


‘When the eruption is over, and the peripneumonic fymptoms 


are coming on, it is dangerous to give Opium. ‘There is ano- 

- ‘ther fymptom, the .diarrhaea, -to wit, which indicates Opium. 

Nothing better fhews the inflammatory ftate in the Meafles than 

_the obfervation of Sydenham, that the diarrhoea occuring here is 
beft removed by bleeding. 7 


As to the Shatibactyticel treatment of . ‘Gaps. little need be 
faid about it. Its virtues may be extracted equally by every 


gmenfiruym. All the preparations of it are only made with the 
- inten- 
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intention of weakening it, which may be much more effeually 
done by leffening the dofe.. The great labour beftowed on this 
head f{eems entirely ufelefs. | 


Oppofite to 4 ftands the title Umbellate. I have mentioned’ 
only two genera of the fame order, the reft of which may have: 
fimilar virtues. | 


Gas Ist CocUhre tT" A, 


Linneus applies the term Cicuta to the Cicuta aquatica, calling: 
this, of which we are {peaking, Conium.. From what we now Know: 
of the Czcuta, I am apt to fufpect we fhall find fome uncommon, 
virtues in Parfley and Fennel. Fennel has, in effect, been feen 
to difcufs hard Tumors. 


Of late the Cicuta is fo famous, that I. need give no account: 
of it, but only refer you to Stork’s pamphlet. At the.end he has. 
drawn up fome corollaries upon the whole of what he has faid.. 
At all times externally applied, the Ceuta has. been known for- 
tefolving f{cirrhous tumors.. We now learn it may: be applied in-- 
 ternally for the fame purpofe; We imagined: that medicines in- 
_ ternally given,.could not reach the veficls of the affected parts, 
and I believe we were right. in. that fuppofition ; 3 for the Crcuta: 
probably acts. on. the nervous power,. and communicates its ation’ 
to the moft. diftant moving fibre.of the body.. I leave you then to: 
judge whether it be from encreafing the action of the veffels, or by; 
diffolving the concreted fluids,..that the. Cicuta’s ation is exerted. 


. We cannot admit fome of the corollaries. at the end of: Dre. 
‘Stork’s. pamphlet. It. is aflerted the Cicuta has tio fenfible. effe@ss> 
This contradicts our practice.. I. have known twelve cafes where. 
vertigo was produced, one particularly where the vertigo, and fome: 
kinds of convulfion.was produced, and although the patient took, 
at length, forty grains for a dofe, yet did the Cicura@ not cure his; 
difeafe ; 5. and, bat was extraordinary, even Se applied. had: 

the: 
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tthe fame confequences mentioned: Hence it cannot be fo fafe to 
every age and fex’ as he mentions. Befides, as to the fenfible eva~ 
cuations, I myfelf have feen the Cicuta move the inteftinés; have 
good authority for its acting by urine and {weat, but do not ina 
know if its effects were dierent when it had or had not~(which 
was more commonly the cafe) any fenfible evacuation” produced by 

Stork «recommends the..Cicuta in the Struma, which js a very 
ee term, and kas been applied to.every {welling of the conglo~ 
bate glands. This does not apply to our Scrophula, which is not a 
topical difeafe, bat diffufed over the whole of the lymphatic fyitem, 
and occurring more frequently in the young than,old. The firft, 
fecond, ninth, tenth, and thirteenth cafes.are all different from our 
Scrophula, exceptthe tenth, which comes neareft to it; and in the other 
the difeafe is in old perfons, and much farther extended than our Scro= 
phula, in which we have cominonly employed the Cicuta, and com- 
monly indeed failed, from the reaions given. 


From having had lately recommended i in Cancers a remedy whtele - 
failed, I imagine we are too apt to diftrut the Cicuia. I have feen 
two defperate cafes, one of a Cancer in the lip, and another in the 
breaft, which are nearly cured by it; and: have had accounts of 
others from perfons of vergcity. For my part, I have no manner 
of doubt in believing in the fuccefs of the Vienna practice. Many 
circumfiances may, miflead us in judging of the virtues of the Cicuta. 
_ We may have applied it to difeafes to which it is not fuited, as in the 

Serophula or Cancers, and Scirrbi, which arife from caufes not to 
be removed by it; we may have failed from ufing an improper 
medicine, z..e. taken at a wrong time of the year,or a Wrong pre- 
pared extract ; from ufing it ne too fhort a time, (for in many of 
Stork’s cafes a very long time was required ) from too gradual an. 
application. perhaps of the dofe, by which, when we have attained a 
large one, .we lofe its effets; and feveral other caufes to which we. 
do not attend. In many of the cafes, both here and at London, the 
medicine has procured ‘a good fuppuration, but gone fo further, 
which I imagine to beowing to the fmall dofe having loft its effets 
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by-habit.. We thould therefore interrupt the exhibition or encreafe 
“this dosestcilinsedt, .ci iad uf 4os'd a°9n0 aT ais 
“omg aula desi 


CICUTA AQUATICA 


' Bt hide virtues are found i in ‘the common Cicuta, we may infer 
the fame to the Cicuta aquatica, which has been fuppofed to be the 
poifoning Cicuta of the ancients. Poifon and medicine only differ in 
degree, and Timagine we are very rafhi in rejecting fubftances, from 
| fafpicion of the danger. I had fet this down in order, with that of 
feveral others, - to give you the hiftory of it as a poifon, but that I 
find our time obliges us to “neglect. ‘As poifonous, this plant belongs 
to the next fet, which i is a natural order, callled by Pinneus 


LURID &, 


wwhidh re imagines. to be poiionans, | from their malignant afpett; 
but the botanical analogy likewife. takes place, for all of the fame 
clafs have the fame virtues.. (Of the fix mentioned, the virtues are 
much the fame... Poflibly there thay be fome variety, and indeed 
experiments feem to fhowit. We fhall only remark . upon three 
of them. | 20 bard 3 
BELLADONNA, or SOLANUM LETHALE, Se. 
This is ‘hateed out asa 2 poifon, “which does not exclude it as a 
medicine. Gefner tells. us, that the expreffed j juice of the berries, 
made. into a fyrup, is a fafe and ufcful anodyne ; and by a peafant 
in Utland, infufed in. wine, it was found to be employed as a cure 
for the Dyfentery. Another author, tells us of its fuccefs in 
cancerous cafes, and thefe are the beft teflimonies of its virtues, 
which indeed, from analogy, we fhould readily expe. Lambergen 
abroad; and Gataker at home, have given ws in{tances oflits fuccefs , 
and if well. attefted inftances are Brak, ght of its fuccefs, although it 
has failed bo:h here and at London, we may judge of it in the Mand 
manner sath the Cicuta. Prom my own experience I can fay 
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fomewhat of it. A woman, born of a mother who died of a Canéer, 
and her fon, had, the one a Cancer 1 in the Lip, the other. on, the 
Cheek near the angle of the eye. The: fon, who had the Cancer 
in the Lip, got the Belladonna; began’ with half a grain, and by 
degrees had the dofe encreafed to twelve grains of the dry herb, 
which produced a good pus in the wound, prevented its {preading, 
and healed it up, all toa fmall fpeck covered, with afcab. The 

medicine ‘had produced. a heat, and afterwards a conftriGtion of the 
— fauces, from which it was given up, but the Cancer afterwards 
breaking out, recourfe was again had to the Belladonna, and with 
the ais good effe& as before, but with the fame conftriGion of 
the fauces, After this the lad was feized with a vomiting of blood 
and died. This vomiting of blood I impute to the Belladonna. In 
the mother. the Cancer was of fifteen years flanding, and began a 
fmall erofion, which gradually extended to her eye: She ufed the 
Belladonna very cautioufly, and foon found relief from the pain, found. 
the farther extent of the fore prevented, good pus formed, and at 
laft a contraétion of the fore. In this ftate has the continued for 
thefe four years. Whenever the fore again renews, fhe has re- 
. courfe again to the medicine, which effectually prevents its extend= 
ing; nay, fometimes fhe goes fo far as to make it contract a little, 
but never fo much as to heal it up entirely, 


T here is a cafe mentioned i in Juncker’ S Conjpethis * rk borage ‘of 
what he calls the wonderful effeéts of the Belladonna i in curing Can- 
cers, but he alfo gives us another inftance i in which it failed: Thefe, 
and the cafes I have mentioned, only fhew that the Belladonna is 

‘not fit for all cafes of Scirrhus and Cancers, which is alfo true of the 
Cicuta; but this does. not hinder ‘either the one or the! other from. 
being. a valuable remedy. 


HYOSCYAMUS; sine Gu 


This was employed by the ancients as narcotic, in the fame 
manner as Opium, and by fome has been faid to be more powerful. 
| Ig) 
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It is faid “always to-produce a quarelfome humour. Whether this 
‘proceeds: frém‘ithe management of the dofe, I thall not determine, 
It has the other common qualities of the Luride. Several of the 
Anodynes of the ancients. have gone out of ufe. We are obliged to © 
the ‘courage ‘of Paracelfus for reftoring the ufe of Opium. The 
| Bye ofeyamus has. ‘been employed, by fome of the moderns, in Catarrhs 
and Heamorthages, and I believe with the fame virtues in fuch cafes 
-as the Opium. The fame obfervations apply to the Mandragora, 
seasatked and Stramonium. 


NICOTIANA, Neal 


“The anodyné and narcotic virtues are here joined with a large 
Sion of the Stimulant. Every body knows its errhine power, 
‘its power of ftimulating the {tomach and inteftines, and internal 
parts of the fyftem. Its errhine and falivatory powers are too fre- 

_ quently employed. I take the ufe of it to be very uncertain. ‘As 
errhine, its effects are loft by habit, though it is fappofed to continue 
to- -produce the excretion of mucus, which, as it is an excrement, is 
not of much harm. As falivatory, it does not encreafe the fecre- 
tion, and takes off and expends a fluid neceflary to the fyftem, ’ palls 

the appetite, hurts digeftion, €?c, The fame is to be faid of the 

 ufe of itin fumes. Its quality as emetic is valued by fome, but I 
know no, advantage it has above other acrids. In the Dyfentery, 
Opium jis conjoined with purgatives. The Nicotiana poffeffes in it- 
felf both the ftimulant and fedative qualities, and by Diem:rbrock 
has been employed, with advantage, in the difeafe of which we are 
ipeaking. Given by the mouth, it is fo liable to prove emetic, that 
it is very inconveniently employed as a purgative. Given ina 

glyfter it anfwers much better. Its dofe may be from half a drachm 
to one drachm in infufion. It is as certain a remedy in-all cafes where 

“glyfters are wanted, as any I know, ‘only if the dofe be large, it is 
apt to Produce weaknefs at ftomach, vomiting, and tremors and 
fpafms over the whole body; however, properly exhibited, it is of 


| EN ibeg in eeny cafes. Du’ Haen has found the fumes: of it very 
ZZz2 , >) ellicacivus 
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the ftrangulated Hernia, Golica Pitlonum, and Jews ;,.,and nothing 
hinders my employing it, but the want of a Bigpes PEARLS which 
has been endeavoured to bé Replat ae 


. From the effect of the fumes, we. < ae active parts may, ‘in 
ereat meatfure, be. volatilized. Hence we can obtain a milder pre- 
paration by boiling. It has been long. fed In fyrup. When’ the 
acrimony is taken. of by. boiling, it may be exhibited with: nore 
confidence internally, though its purgative effects are, ‘by ‘this 
means, taken off; but here it may be introduced into the fyftem,. 
and prove diuretic and pectoral. If in this ftate it, retain its nar- 
cotic and ftimulant effects, it may ‘anfwer better than Opium, ‘Or 
fimple Stimulants. Externally, like the Cicuza, it has been employ- 
ed for refolving Scirrhuffes ; and, made into ointment, has been em- 
ployed as a detergent, and digeftive in Ulcers: I do not know 
whether it has been employed in Cancers; applied to frefh. wounds, 
it has proved dangerous, and this gives a caution i smaplaring 
it in open fores.. . PMCS YT 


“MISCELLANEOUS ied aes 
‘din A Toa Saas irate Medio ft tia? hac 


‘One {pecies or this i is remarkable for its ‘narcotic virtue. I fee 
; down this to give you a fafpicion of the lactefcent plants containing 
: fomewhat, of the fame quality. Its effects 1 in medicine are not afcer~ 
tained, Ad sce hy 
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q intended here to have given the hiftory of the 6 dide aie 
as a poifon; but muft refer you to. the Philofophical,.T ranfactiqns, 
andthe experiments of Brown Langrifh upon brutes. . His experi- 
metits would feem to thew, that ina moderate dofe it might be «m= 
ployed, but they*are not yet fufficiently numerous: to: be trufted. 
He finds it terrae confiderable sete in the blood, but fuch. ue 


4 
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jg not owing to its ation on the blood itfelf, but on the fyftem of 
veffels. + | 


Laurus. This has been long employed i in medicine, in leaves, 
and berries, The kernels refemble thofe of the bitter Almond 
and Leuro- cerafus, and on that account have been brought under 
‘fafpicion. But it is doubtful, whether we, do not carry this mat- 
ter too far. Surely the kernels of the black cherry are not of the’ 
fame.qualities with the leaves of the Lauro-cera/us. They may 
‘contain them in different degrees, and therefore I think it is w rong 
to reject them. Different parts of the Laurus have been employed,. 
as we have faid, in medicine, and may ftill be retained ; and I am 
doubtful whether the Bay-berries, in the Elixir facrum, are propéer- 
dy rejeted, While the old compofition remained with the Carduus 
and Bay-berries, I have feen this Elixir cure Intermittents. Their 
»proper-ufe, as carminative, I do not. know.. Externally, the leaves 
“may be ufeful. In White Swellings I have ufed them with fuccefs,. 
-they-in fome proving: a.cure, and in others {topping the progrels of 
“she raat $i 


po ei SCOFPREE and. TEA. 


Ft ge te thefe are properly inferted: hades I fhall + not determine. 

‘Tifer them down, in order ‘to give a fufpicion of their. deleterious 
qualities. ~ Much difpate ‘has arifen‘about theirwirtues. One would. 
imagine frequent experience would long ago.have decided fuch dif-. 
pute. Perhaps ‘itis that frequent and univerfal ufe, which gives 
occafion to: it. Whenever a.medicine comes to be in univerfal ufe, 
many of the operations of nature are afcribed to it ; as no perfon is 
in perfect health, its effects-will be varied in- proportion as. thefe who 
ufe it recede from the ftandard.. He who-errs.on the fide of rigi- 
dity, will find relief from. warm water ; he who errs on thé fide of 
laxity, has his laxity incteafed by it, (If fuch a medicine, as thofe 
we talk of are, act on the nervous fyftem; its effects will be deftroyed. 
by habit; as rendered palatable, no’good account can be had of its. 

aeaars i good, they are magnified’; if bad, they are concealed 


nay, 
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nay, we are apt not only to deceive others,’ but ourfelves, and to 
fancy thofe qualities we with to exift. All thefe circumftances take 
place with regard to Coffee and Tea. Their effects are, in my opie 
nion, very much mixed, depending on the, warm water. All this 
has fo much weight with me, that I cannot {peak pofitively on this 
head. The affifting digeftion, relieving the ftomach from a load. 
of aliment, from crudities, and from head-achs arifing from them, 
promoting the fecretion of the urine, and perhaps of perfpiration, 
may all fairly be attributed to the warm water. The fame, alfo, 
will have the effe@ of keeping from fleep. Thefe are the chief of 
the virtues afcribed to Tea and Coffee. The weakening the tone 
of the ftomach by frequent ufe, weakening the fyftem in confe- 
quence, inducing tremors and fpafmodic affections, are the effects of 
the Tea itfelf, though in fome meafure alfo of the warm water. 
This applies to Tea chiefly, I havea ftomach very fenfible, which 
{ have found to be hurt by Tea, which I attributed to the warm 
water, but having ufed fome indigenous plants with the fame heat of 
water, I found no harm enfue, and this I have repeated above: fifty 
times. I continue now to ufe Tea, but without the fame-effe@ as 
before from habit, andalfo from my advance in life. Many others 
I know, who have had the fame experience. The fame effedts are 
not fo remarkable in Coffee ; but {till experience fhews them to be 
of the fame nature. From the ufe of it I have always an arthritic 
_affe€tion of my ftomach but no tremor. Farther, I can {upport what 
{ have faid on Tea, from botanical analogy, for it belongs to an order 
of plants of the narcotic kind, viz. the Coadunate. Thefe narcotic 
effects are fo remarkable, that the people of Afia do not ufe it tiil it 
isa year old, As we have it, it is always of that age, and has its 
acrimony in fome meafure diffipated ; but as it has an emetic quality, 


it fhews that it is not all gone. 


After all, 1 think we may Shchite, that Coffee and Tea, how- 
ever their effects be varied by habit, or particular conttitutions, are © 
here properly placed as Sedatives, as weakening the tone of the fyftem, 


and diminifhing the force of the nervous power. _ ‘ 
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This is properly a fabftance fii generis, being the only iniftance of 
_the fligmata of flowers employed in médic¢ine. Poffibly forme cu- 
rious virtues might be found in employing this part, as it is of a,pe- 
~ culiar acrimony. Saffron has been long famous among Phyficians, 
but. its effects are not afcertained. In {mall dofes it has no effect ; 
nay even in the largeft given by Materia Medica writers. I have 
been attentive in making feveral experiments with it, and never found 
it adt, except in very large dofes, (2 drachms) as a general Stimulant. 
Tt has. been recommended as emmenagogue, and.I have fuc- 
ceeded. with it in that intention, But here there is a fallacy, as.the 
_ natural evacuation may-be brought on in time of the remedy being 
“exhibited ; and indeed I hive ‘duel ‘ofther failed: than fucceeded 
with it. As to any exhilarating effects, I never perceived them, and 
-as little its anodyne or anti-hyfteric. 1am forry Boerhaave fhould 
have. thrown. away fo much authofity upon this medicine. Indeed, 
_ he feems to have copied what Be pine of it, sire writers of no, au- 
thority: at all. em be 
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As. fet down, becaufe it ftands in our Difpentatory. “The London 
College haye very properly. left it out, as its propefties are not 
known... It has been faid to. be anodyne, Be and indeed analogy 
» feems to fupport it, as A is of the fame ‘natural “order with the: 
aes yw 
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WINE par ‘ALCOHOL 


T have fet down thefe here, as I conceive. that they have the 
~ fame property as Opium at bottom, and that all that has been faid of 
that will apply to them; with this variation, that. Wire i is lefs, 
_ Alcohol more. inflaminatory than Opium., | 


The next thing i is the general titles. = PRete may be diftributed 
into-three or four claffes, Acids, Aiiriesents Neutrals, Emollients, 
and Anti i[pafmodics. 

Acids: 


\ 
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Acids and Afiriigents, as Sedatives. Acids have undoubtedly the 
power of deftroying the mobility of the part.to which they are ap-. 


plied. They feem too to act as aftringent, and. therefore are 


conjoined with thefe. Many Aftringents extend their effets over 
the fyftem, and while they produce contraction, at the fame time 
deftroy the mobility ; and it is a frequent remark, that the ufe of 
Aftringents or Spafmedics is followed by an Atonia. 


Neutrals as Sedatives. Neutrals are fefrigerant, but it ds un- 
certain to what to refer their operation. Both Acids and Neutrals 


are antifeptic, and by takisg off the inteftine motion of the sal 


take of the ftimulus from the: folids. : ba bs! 


- Emollients muy be confid idered as sb ede 4 ya by hehe they 
take off the activity from the Solidum vivum. 


Antifpafmodics as Sedatives. 'Thefe are often Sedatives dire@ly, 
infomuch that the general term Sedative might often comprehend 
both ; and indeed, in our lift of Sedatives, many of the Antifpaf- 
modics have been mentioned. The diftinGion will.be mentioned 
under the héad of Antifpafmodics. 


ANTISPASMODICS. 


[We are now enabled, by the fight of other mie rpet, to put the 
whole.of this paragraph | im a better ashi ih : oi give it accordingly 
as Jollows : : 


_ With regard to every affeCtion of the nervous power, we have 
_ been much in the dark, and particularly, with regard to the nature 
of {pafmodic affections, and antifpafmodic remedies. ‘The learned 
Gaubius thus defines Spafm: Spafinus dicitur violenta, invita, inordi- 
gata fbrarum motricium actio. “The original word in the Greek 
language means no more than cohtraétion ; but it is neceflary to dif- 
tinguith thofe contraCtioris which ‘are performed in health, from 
thofe which are morbid, and it is only to the Jaft that the term Spafm 
_ is now applied. Dr, Gaubius, by the terms of his definition, in- 


tends | 
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tends to exprefs the circumftances of the morbid ftate. The actions 
of mufcles are voluhtary or involuntary, the firft are morbid when 
invite, and both are fo when vislente et inordinate. But, to render 
the definition fill clearer, the term ¢nordinata mutt be underftood - 
to comprehend a great deal with refpe@t to both the caufe and the 
manner of contraction : Thus, the contraétion of the heart is ordina- 
rily excited by the influx of. venous blood, and, in health, is in pro- 
portion to the ftate of that; but, if excited by other caufes, . it may 
be faid to be an znordinata contractio. ‘The term feems to be more 
properly applied to fome irregularity in the manner of contra€tion 5 
and we fhall mention a chief inftance of this kind. We think it. 
is a law of the animal ceconomy, that the contraction ef moving 
fibres is naturally fucceeded by a relaxation of them; and, common- 
ly, the mufcles contracted by the power of the will, or other natural 
caufes, are eafily ftretched out again by their antagonifts, or other 
powers applied. Tf, therefore, it happens, that the contraCtion of a 
mufcle is not fpontaneoufly fucceeded by a relaxation, and does not 
eafily.yield to antagonift or other ftretching powers applied, fuch a 
contraction may be faid to be inordinata; and it is to this ftate of 
conftraCtion, that many of the moderrs confine the term Spafm, 
while the other flates of inordinate contra@tion, they call Conval- 
fions, Thus, Dr. Gaubius, * Qui /pa/mum a convulfione diftinguunt, 
illum vocant continuam, banc alternaniem, mufculorum contractionem ; 
This excellent author, however, is doubtful if fuch di iftin@tion is 
neceflary ; ‘ Perinde fuerit, fays he, num eodem ah diverfis nomintbus 
© utere ; uterque chim effiétus ad idem genus pertinet, partes enfi lem 
¢ ovcupat 5 finile efque et caufas et aifferentias agnofcit 5 quin ef baud 
* raro alius in alium tranfit. It is certainly juft, as the learhed au- 
thor obferves, that thefe affections are nearly related to each other, 
and traly belong to one genus; but, at the fame time, they are evi- 
dently different {pecies, and may therefore properly: be diftinguifhed 
by different Appellations. However, we muft own, that thigis hardly 
the place for it, as we cannot fay that the feveral medicines to be 
here mentioned under the title of Antifpafmodic, are ‘mote {uited to 
: BA ae the 
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the one than to the other fpecies of affection: We find ourfelves obs 


bliged to comprehend both cafes under the title of Spafmodic Affec- 
tions; and, by antifpafmodic, we mean fuch medicines as are fuited 
to take off either, or both affections. 


As to the manner of operating, it is difficult to explain. Spafmodic 
affeCtions may depend upon an extraordinary influx of nervous power, 
and that, either in confequence of a {timulus applied to the part or 
to the fenforium, or in confequence of an unequal diftribution, de- 
pending upon the weaknefs and mobility of the nervous power. 

' From hence it may be perceived, why fometimes Sedatives and 
fometimes Stimulants prove antifpafmodic, and fome have thought, 
that all antifpafmodics are either the one or the other; but befides 
thofe more obvioufly fedative or ftimulant, there feem to be anti- 
fpafmodics diftiné from both. Stimulants are very generally fuch 
to the fanguiferous fyftem, and very often fedatives fhew the fame 
effects ; but there are antifpafmodics which do not at all. Again, 
there are antifpafmodics which difcover none of the narcotic quali- 
ties of fedatives ; and therefore, from both confiderations, we pre- 
fume there are antifpafmodics diftina& from both the ftimulants and 


fedatives. We fhall, indeed, have occafion frequently to fay, that | 


the antifpafmodics are intimately connected with thefe other claffes, 


but ftill, we do not allow this to be univerfal, and would rather af. 


fert, that moft of the medicines in our Jitt of antifpafmodics, are 


more fuch than in proportion to ‘their ftimulant or fedative pro- 


perties. 3 : 
FOSSILE ANTISPASMODICS, 
AMBRAGRISEA, 


The real origin of Ambergrife has been difpnted. Two ea 


ticulars we know, that it is neither of animal nor vegetable origin, 
being always found in the fea, or thrown out upon its fhores; and 
that its chemical analyfis affords the fame principle as Suecinum, 
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_ wiz. Petroleum. As grateful to the nerves it may be called cephalic 
and cordial, but this gives no difting idea. Poff; bly it may have 
the fame qualities as Mufk, but the analogy is not here perfect, 
' and experiment’ muft determine-it. Odorous bodies, and almoft 
thofe only, are Antifpafmodics; but odour may fometimes refide 
in fo fmall a part of the fubjed&t as to have no effe& on the body. 


SU CCIN:sU M, AMBER. 


This has been employed in medicine ; but I believe is not fo~ 
luble in our fluids, nor in any menftruum out of the body, fothatit 
can be given in fufficient quantity to exert powerful effects.. Hence 
it muft have no virtues, and, after many experiments, I have found 
this to be the cafe. The preparations of Amber have been more 
employed than Amber in fubftance. An acid falt is got from it, 
which afterwards is enumerated under the Acids. In its own na- 
ture it is not antifpafmodic, and any virtue it may have of that 
kind is owing to its oil. This oil is very much of the fame nature 
with Petroleum, and an oil of the fame kind is to be procured from 
pit-coal, and other bituminous fubftances, and therefore we may 
talk. of the virtues of foffile oils at once, except the fire may alter 
them, by giving more or lefs of empyreuma and acrimony; but all - 
of them, by proper rectification, may be brought to the fame degree 
of purity. We fhall then talk of them under the general title of 


Pik UF Roo de EO 


All foffile oils have been reputed antifpafmodic, but are likewife 
very powerful Stimulants, and by this means often unfit for ufe. 
They have been received as pectoral, and the fame cautions take 
place with regard to them, as with regard to other acrids ufed in 
that intention; for many chronic difeafes of the breaft are of in- 
flammatory nature. ‘Befides their antifpaf{modic virtue, the foffile 
oils have had afcribed to them that of emmenagogue. Their ufe 
in this intention muft be where there are fpafmodic affe@tions of 
the uterus: But I have often been deceived with them when thefe 

Aaa2z affections 
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affections were prefent. ‘They are of fo much reputation with the 
women, that they take them unprefcribed, and I have known cafes 
where they have been given to procure abortion, but even in very 
large dofes without the effect, they only difturbing the fyftem in 
general. I muft here, however, take notice, that our Petroleum is 
commonly adulterated with two thirds of oil of turpentine, fo that, 
properly {peaking, the cafes mentioned were only trials of the oil 
of turpentine. Foffile oils havé been faid to be ufeful in Quartans, 
and, indeed, I conceive this probably to belong to every Anti- 
fpafmodic. Externally applied, their effects are more confiderable 
and more ardent. Anointed on the“extremities they are faid to 
defend them from cold, and this virtue has been afcribed to the 
Oil of Turpentine and Amber; but on trial they never could be 
applied without irritation, and difappointing the effe&. | They 
have been recommended in cedematous fwellings, upon the fup- 
pofition that that difeafe depended on a laxity of the part; but 
cedematous fwellings are often attended with an erifypelatous in- 


~ flammation and tendency to gangrene, which laft Lhave feen brought 
on by the application of Petroleum. But here we need not be 
anxious about topical applications, for none of them are of any fer= 


vice except bandages i in convalefcents, as the {welling commonly de~ 
‘pends on a fault in the fyftem. In paralytic cafes they are more 
effectually employed. Here they fometimes penetrate deep in the 
fyftem, but I have no faith of their being capable to ftimulate the 


Medulla fpinatis when rubbed along the fpine; nor have | any notion 
of their ftopping Intermittents wien rubbed, upon the breaft. It 


has alfo been ufed in rheumatic pains, but whether it acts here from 


» 


its ftimulant or antifpafmodic virtues is uncertain. 


VEGETABLE ANTISPASMODICS. 


With regard to the antifpafmodic plants, moft of them might have 
been i gad among the Stimulants. Of the firft fet, at a, Artemifia 
and Matricaria might have been mentioned among the Syngenefic ; 


Cardiaca and Pulegtum among the Vertici late; Cuminum, Eeviges i: 


cum, and Meum among the Umbeliifere ; and Sadina with the Conifere. 
All 
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All thefe have the virtues of their order. They are repeated here, on 


account of a rank and feetid odour they poflefs, which, with fome other 
qualities joined to them, isthe foundation of their anti{pafmodic vir- 
tue: All Antifpafmodics are odorous: In fome, the odour is of the 
fragrant kind, but more commonly as it grows are directly feetid. 


At a is inferted the title 
HERB#A FOETID &. 


All thefe may be ufeful in fpafmodic affections. Some of them 
are recommended in epileptic cafes, but this is not fo univerfally. 


Much oftner have they been ufed in fpafms of the alimentary canal, 


~ 


* or what is called the Hyfteric difeafe. Nay, their a@tion has been 


fuppofed to extend farther, and to take off thofe fpafms in the 


‘uterus, which are the caufe of the obftruction of the menfes, and 
_ other fymptoms attending thereon. Thefe are the general qualities 


ofthefe plants. We fhall only make remarks on a few of them. 
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| This might have been marked with the acrid Bitters, formerly 
mentioned. Its acrimony appears, from its vomiting in a large dofe. 


' Itenters into the compofition of the Gout Powders, and has at all 


times been famous in this difeafe. A medicine has lately come 
over from Germany, taken by fome here for the fame complaint, 
which is found ‘to be a tincture of the Ariflolochia and Serpentaria 
joined. The tincture of 4Arifolocdia is openly ufed by others in the 


- fame intention.. 


The fame obfervations are to be made with regard to the Ariffe- 
Yochia in the Gout, as in the Gout Powder in general. It is this 
which Boerhaave tells us, and which Haller repeats, that takes off 
the villous coat of the ftomach; and this perhaps, in fome meafure, 
may point out its ufe in the Gout. Artemifia is more foetid than the 
reft of the cla(s, and hence has been fuppofed ftronger ; but I imagine 
ithas no title to any virtues but what are contained in Wormwood3 

AT RI- 
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This gives out a faline matter, both volatile and fixed, in greater 
proportion than any other plant I know. Indeed it feems /ui generis, 
-and may perhaps have fome peculiar virtues. Its odour is not. very 
volatile, and the plant can be very well preferved, both in extract 
and by drying. Ihave not feen many trials made with it. Several times, 
however, in form of tea, I have feen it of advantage in hyfteric cafes. 


Reo). A, 


This is a plant of feveral peculiarities. Although this plant does 
not contain much effential oil, on which I faid the virtues of the 
fet we are talking of depended, yet it has rather a ftronger anti- 
fpafmodic virtue than any of them. As its parts are pretty fixed, the 
virtues of this plant may be got pretty entire, either in inf{piffated 
juice, or as extracted: from the plant. _ Rue particularly has been 
- recommended in Epilepfies and hytteric complaints, and wherever in 
fuch cafes the complaints can be bettered by ftimulants, Rue may 
be employed. All the plants we have mentioned may be called 
anthelmintic, and none more properly than the Rue. By the 
mouth it will not go fo far in any quantity in which we exhibit it ; 
but in a glyfter, a ftrong decoction of it is often employed to deftroy 
the afcarides which, infeft the rectum. a 
SA B IGN A. 


abounds in effential oil more than the reft, and is a powerful ftimu- 
lant, infomuch that, externally applied, it has been faid'to deftroy 
worms. I have not feen this effect. Internally it has the fame 

qualities with the former. 


Oppofite to b is inferted the title of 


GUMMATA FOETIDA. : 


The Zacamabaca, which ftands at the end, might be inferted 
with the Storax and Labdanum. The other five are very much of 
common virtues. They are all taken. from umbelliferous plants, 


where« 


‘ 
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wherefore, ‘as plants of this clafs are frequent in Europe, and as the 
Gums of thefe exotics come {0 often to us adulterated, we fhould 
carefully endeavour to find fomething of the fame kind in our own 
plants. Though I have formerly pointed out the Usdellifere as 
poifonous, and the Gums might be fuppoted of the fame virtues, 
yet as fuch qualities are often !oft by drying, I would hence inf- 
nuate, that fome of the moft acrid j juices of our own plants may 
prove the moft excellent medicines. Of Affafetida, Galbanum, and — 
Sagapenum, the, virtues feem manifeftly lodged in an effential oil, 
which rifes either with water or fpirit. “The oil of Opopanax is 
more fparing, and the Gum Ammoniac gives no effential oil at all in 
diftillation. Hence I would alledge, that of thofe which have the 
greateft proportion of effential oil the antifpafmodic virtues are 
Sreateft, and foin proportion. They all ftimulate the ftomach, and 
in the countries where they are produced are employed to excite 
appetite and promote digeftion. With us they are ufed as ftimulant 
and antif{pafmodic, proving carminative in the ftomach and inteftines, 
and ufed to take off the remarkable {pafmodic affections happening 
in the alimentary canal in the hyfteric difeafe. Like Aloes they are 
laxative to a certain degree, and like this, too, by frequent ufe, are 
apt to irritate the reéfum, though neither in their irritant or purga~ 
tive qualities are they fo powerful as Aloes. Thefe, like the Fetide 
formerly mentioned, have been ufed as anthelmintic ; and there 
are frequent inftances of ftrong odour affeCting the infe& tribe. 
Aja Fetida has been long employed for this purpofe, and lately 
has again been brought into practice. In the blood they are 
frequently diuretic, but are more remarkable ftill for their dia. 
phoretic virtues. Sanctorius teftifies, that the A/a Fetida is the 
ftrongeft in this laft virtue. From thefe qualities they may 


‘be juftly reckoned pectoral, not only promoting the fecretion 


of mucus in the lungs, but perhaps alfo as carrying thither their 
antifpafmodic virtues. The Ammoniac being recommended as the 
moft powerful pectoral, would make me doubt of this laft fuppofi- 
tion; but for my part, I am apt to give the preference to the Ajo 
fetida, which, however, is one of the warm pectorals moft fre- 
quently abufed. Like Caftor, thefe gums have been employed in 
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Fevers, and where we can judge the proper time of exhibiting ftie 
mulant Antifpafmodics, they might be ufeful; but as I find their 
{timulant exceed their antifpafmodic virtue, 1 employ them very 
little. Their emmenagogue property I confider as an effect on the 
whole fyftem, and fhall afterwards mention it. I imagine it is not 
without fome foundation, that they have been faid to occafion a ra- 
refaGtion and turgefcence of the whole mafs of blood. With regard 
to Aloes, this is in a manner proved, it not only inducing the he- 
morrhoidal flux, but alfo promoting other haemorrhages, and pof- 
fibly, by this means, the menftrual evacuation. In general, as an- 


tifpafmodic, the more fubtile the odour the better, and therefore I 


imagine it is not without reafon, that A/fafetida, in our prefent 
practice, feems to have fupplanted the reft. * 


As to all, forthe purpofe of medicine, they are of eafy prepa- 
ration, and may be extracted either by water or {pirit, more effec- 
tually by the laft. The dofe is difficult to affign, not only on the 
account of their different effects on different perfons, but alfo from 
their ftrength varying according to the time kept. I exhibit them 
from five grains toone drachm. I have known two-drachmis of J/- 
fofetida taken in twenty-four hours with little effect, but this mutt 
not be taken as a general rule, and probably depended: on the impu- 
rity of the medicine. : 
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This is a fubftance, which, for the good or harm it can do 
in mbdicine, deferves particular attention. It is a fubftance of a very 
peculiar kind in nature, like to which we can produce nothing by 
art. It approaches in its nature to the effential oils, is got from ve- 
getables by diftillation with water, is of an acrid odour,’and foluble 
in Alcohol ; but, like thefe, it does not fuffer a decompofition with 
diftillation, nor feparate as they do into oil, acid, and earth, but rifes 
always in the fame manner as before. It differs alfo in its relation 
to acids, uniting with them without effervefcence, and feparable 


‘ 


from them by affufion*of water, without any change. We may 


allow, 
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allow, laftly, its mode of concretion to be peculiar. It-is alledged, 


indeed, that fomething of the fame kind is to be feen in. effential 
oils. I have always perceived this concretion in eflential oils to be 
different, and more approaching to regular chryftallization. What. 
is to be made of thefe peculiarities, I cannot determine. As to its 
botanical analogy, it is got froma {pecies of the Laurus. Our 
common Laurus, in its fenfible qualities, is nearly related to the 
Lauro-cerafus, which I mentioned as a ftrong Sedative; and, in- 
deed, all the fubftances which have the laurel bitter, are juftly fuf- 
pected of the fame nature. Camphire, though more poignant, ap- 
pears to me to have the fame tafte and odour, and therefore, in the 
firft place, I would infinuate a fufpicion of the fame qualities, and 
confequently a caution in the exhibition. Menghini, of Bologna, 
has been employed in making experiments with Camphire upon 
different animals, and has found it poifonous to every one of thems 
Birds were killed with a few grains, and large dofes either drove 
intoa rage, or deftroyed, quadrupeds. I have only thefe accounts 
from a Literary Journal. From it, however, it appears, that in fome 
animals it produced fleep, followed by death, without any other 
fymptom; thatin others, before death, they were awakened into 
convulfions and rage. It feems, too, to aét chiefly on the ftomach, 
for an entire piece fwallowed, produced the effects mentioned, with 
very little diminution of weight, as appeared from its being after- 
ward thrown up. I mention all this, to fhew the power of Cam- 
phire on the fyftem, and at the fame time to point out its danger. 


' The virtues of Camphire have been much difputed. You will 
eafily fee. how that happens, from the different effeéts of different 
dofes on different’ conftitutions. Its confiderable acrimony, ftrong 
odour, and that of the difagreeable kind, would lead us to think 
Camphire a ftimulant. Thefe fenfible qualities have given occas 
fion to a difpute not yet properly determined, whether this medicine 
be heating or cooling. In the fauces it produces heat, and in fome, 
when taken into the ftomach, this is affected with an uneafy fenfa- 
tion of heat, while ia others it may be taken in large dofes, with- 
out any fenfible effect at all. Difputes alfo have arifen about the 
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reafon of this diverfity of the effects of Camphire. ,some ‘account 
for it from the Camphire being taken in entire pieces, and alledge, 
that in our powders there are always fome entire molecules, which, 
+ from their lefs fpecific gravity, are bouyed up, and ftimulate the 
fenfible upper orifice of the ftomach, and produce the heat mentioned. 
This certainly ought to give us a caution, in order to the minute 
divifion of Camphire, when exhibited. But to proceed with re 
fpect to its heating and cooling effects, Ithink it is now pretty 
generally agreed, that it is rather cooling, not ftimulating the heart 
and veffels, nor producing exacerbation of Fever. In fhort, the an- 
tifpafinodic virtues of Camphire are the only ones agreed upon, 
| and it is for this, and {uch like difputed fubftances, that we muft 
make a diftinét head of Antifpafmodics. 


As antifpafmodic, it has frequently been employed in the hyfteric 
difeafe, and complaints of the bypochondriac kind; and wherever 
thefe are purely fpafmodic, in a proper dofe, it may be of fervice. 
Camphire has alfo been employed in Mama. Dr. Kinnear, in the 
Philofophical TranfaGtions, gives us feveral inftances of Mauias 
cured by it, when given in the dofe of half a drachm. Iam ready 
to believe the Dodtor’s fuccefs; but there are feveral different kinds 
of Mania, and, after feveral experiments, I cannot fay the Camphire 
fucceeded. Sometimes indeed it produced a quieter night and day, 
but never effected acure; but ina difeafe fo obftinate, and fo adapted 
to violent remedies, the Camphire ought not too haftily to be rejected. 
Like other Antifpafmodies, Camphire has not been much recom- 
mended in Epilepfy, perhaps from the uncertainty of its effeéts, and 
the great variety of caufes from which that difeafe may proceed; and 
indeed I have feen it fail in Epilepfy. But in other cafes I have feen 
its good effects, and where the fits were frequent, it often produceé 
large intervals ; and where the difeafe was in fome meafure accident- 
al, arifing from faflions of the mind, as fear, Gc. I have {een it 
work a perfect cure. 


é 
The chief ufe of Camphire has been in Fever. Whether there. 
it acts as an Antifpafmodic, I fhall leave you to decide, Some ex- 
tend 
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tend it-wniverfally to all Fevers, while others confine its ufe to thofe 
of the malignant kind, recommend it even in the Plague itfelf, in 
putrid Fevers and all thofe attended with Exanthemata, as the 
miliary, and petechial Fevers. In this country we have no proper 


malignant Fever, fo that J cannot {peak as to its ufe in thefe. We 


ufe it in the nervous Fever, where the v/s vite is funk, and there 
find it of great fervice, andI begin to think we fhould find it of ftilk 
greater, were we to employ it in larger dofes. WHeucher, in his 
Differtation, entitled, Iguzs gue extinguendus, who appears to have 
much experience upon this fubje&, recommends Camphire in Fe- 
vers of all kinds, efpecially the laft we have mentioned. Pou- 
teau, who attends an hofpital of lying-in women, in a book lately 


 publifhed, entitled, Melange de Chirurgie, tells us, that an epide-~ 


mic feized upon the women, attacking them with Cholic and a 
Fever, whofe fymptoms fhewed it of an inflammatory nature, and 
where, on diffection, the bowels were found inflamed, which in- 
flammation extended to the uterus, whofe inner membrane appeared 
livid and gangrenous. Here Mr. Pouteau exhibited Camphire, dif- 
folved in oil, and made into a fyrup, in the quantity of five grains, 
of which three dofes were repeated in half an hour, and one five 
hours after, and fo on till about thirty grains a day, by which means 
he operated a perfe€&t cure. As to the manner of ation: In one 
woman, after delivefy, who was feized with a violent pain and 
cholic, and in whom the difeafe was urgent, the Camphire was given 
to the quantity of fixty grains in half an hour, by which the was 
entirely relieved ; but upon being put to bed, was feized with a 
palenefs and chillnefs, which feemed to threaten inftant expiration, 

which fymptoms were relieved by warm wine, and the application 


-of warm cloths. The coldnefs was without any /frifon, or 


fhivering, and ended with a {weat, and the weman was quite well 
afterwards. An inftance analogous to this has occurred to myfelf, 
of a maniac, who got forty grains of Camphire at once, and fell 
down cold and pale, with a weak and fmall pulfe, but foon after re- 
covered. Another inftance of the effect of Camphire you may fee, 
in Dr. Hoffman, in the firft volume of. his Confultations, in a cafe 
entitled, De Camphore in Dif f tres ferupuli effeciu. I have menti- 
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tioned all thefe infances, to thew the effes of Camphire asa Seda 
tive, in. weakening the motions of the fyftem, in weakening the action 
of the heart and veflzls. But to go on with the ufe of Camphire in 
Fevers. Pouteau alledges, that Camphire is of no ufe ina Phlegs 
mon, but in the Eryfipelas is a perfe@ cure. He tells us it is of 
ufe in vernal Pleurifies and Peripneumonies, which, he fays, are of 
the eryfipelatous kind, and that it was from fecing in the cafe of the 
women, the eryfipelatous nature of the inflammation upon diffection, 
that led him then to the ufe of Camphire. This fort of teafoning 
is very doubtful. The Eryfipelas and Phlegmon are very dif- _ 
ficult to diftinguith, and in our pra@ice here we ufe Camphire 
promifcuoufly in all external inflammations, and feemingly with 
equal faccefs, fometimes anfwering and fometimes failing. There 
is one cafe, vzz. in rheuntatic affeQtions, which approaches nearer 
to the phlegmonic nature, where we find the Camphire of parti 
cular ufe. If externally the diftinétion between Eryfipelas and 
Phlegmon is fo difficult, it muft be more fo internally. There are 
very few authors who take notice of internal Eryfipelas. You may 
fee an inftance of itin Lommius ; but fuch are very rare. It was 
therefore incumbent on Mr. Pouteau to diftinguth them ; for Vernal 
Pleurifies and Peripneumonies are here, and,.as far as I have been 
able to learn, even the torrid zone, of a general inflammatory nature. 
Nay, we may go farther, and fay, that even Pouteau’s difleGtions 
feem to fhew the inflammation of a phlegmonic nature. If we can 
make any proper diftinCtion between phlegmon and Eryfipelas, it is 
this, that the Phlegmon is in the proper cellular membrane below 
the fkin, while Eryfipelas is fituated in the rete mucofum. Hence, 
then, we are rather to take Mr. Pouteau's facts as inftances of the 
‘powers of Camphire in inflammatory cafes in general. Although we 
cannot admit of the diftinction here, yet there is another curious 
enough inftance given by the fame Gentleman. He tells us, that 
a Gangrene is furrounded with an eryfipelatous circle, which feems 
to be the caufe of its fpreading, and that, on the exhibition of Cam- 
phire, the progrefs of the mortification is Rtopped, and the Eryfipelas 
ohanged into a Phlegmon. So much for the ufe of Camphire, 

in 
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in Fever. ° Hoffman, in his treatife, De tuto Camphore ufu interno, 
gives us a great many inftances of Nervous Fevers cured by Cam- 
phire, and alfo fome of the purely inflammatory kind. Here we do 
not employ it in the laft mentioned cafes. When the effects of 
Camphire are not evident, I imagine it is from not throwing it in 
fufficient large dofes. 


As a-kin to its effeas in inflammatory cafes, we fhall next men- 
tion the ufe of Camphire in Hamorrhages. Hoffman, and the 
German Phyficians recommend it ftrongly in Haemorrhages of all 


_ kinds, and when given in the dofe of half.a drachm, it does not en- 


creafe the frequency of the pulfe, and fo poffibly may be of advan 
tage; but I have had no experience of it. This quality does not 
agree with another afcribed to Camphire, wz. promoting the men- 
ftrual flux, which from its antifpafmodic power it may. Neither is 
this eafily reconciled with another effect attributed to Camphire, Ue 
giving fluidity to the blood. I could with the experiments upon 
which fuch conclufions have been formed had been more accurately 
examined. 


Hoffman mentions the ufe of Camphire in the Lwes Venerea, in 
all its flages, and even in a recent Gonorrhcea recommends it as a 
moft effectual remedy. Hoffman, ‘in this cafe, appears not to have 
fpoken from his own practice, and, indeed, he talks very loofely 
upon the fubje@t, and not condefcending on the manner of exhibi-~ 
tion. Pofiibly in the recent Gonorrhea it might be rubbed exter- 
nally on the penis, in the manner of unétion, in order to allay the in- 
flammation, which is the firft thing indicated in that difeafe and in 
the more advanced ftate of the difeafe might be joined with other 
diaphoretics. Poflibly fome might think here of its aGting in ano- 
ther way. Camphire has been faid to weaken the genital powers. 
It is not eafy from experience, to determine this, Some experiments 
mentioned in authors feem dire€tly to contradi& it; and from thefe 
Camphire feems rather to promote venery. However; if it has the 
power of allaying Inflammation, ftopping Hemorrhage, and acting 
as a powerful Sedative to the fyftem in general, I muft fay I would | 
expect that it fhould alfo weaken the genital parts. : 

Roe: This 
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This leads to another difeafe, wiz. where an inordinate venereal 
ftimulus produces nocturnal pollutions or emiffions without erection. 
The cure here is extremely difficult, for the difeafe appears at- 
tended with a weaknefs. of the whole nervous fyftem, and thofe 
affected in the manner mentioned, are fome of the moft remarkable 
Hypochondriacs I have feen. In firft’ treating this difeafe, I 
thought of interrupting the habit, and gave Opium in this inten- 
tion. Sometimes for once it would ftop the recurrence, but 
on frequent exhibition I found it rather to encreafe the difeafe 
from its ftimulating and accumulating properties, I therefore had 
recourfe to Camphire, which.I found have the defired effet. It 
was exhibited at bed-time, as anodyne, and the patient at other 
times took Chalybeates. Thefe are the particular difeafes in which 
Camphire has been employed. We {hall now talk of fome general 
qualities attributed to it, — 


Camphire has been fpoken of for its foporific virtue. In any 
quantity in which we give Camphire in the human body, I have 
never feen this effect. It is never evident, except when there is 
an irritation, which Camphire, by taking off, allows the natural 
tendency to take place. Another general quality attributed to Cam- . 
phire is that of diaphoretic. Here, in fo far as diaphorefis may be 
promoted by relaxing the furface of the body, and taking off ftricture, 
Camphire may be of ufe; but in fo far asa ftimulus is wanting, 
Camphire is of none at all; and ! have feen two fcruples of it given 
without any effeét, and probably when diaphoretic in Fever, it aéts 
by taking off the inflammation, the ftimulus {till fubfifting. 


Camphire has been {aid to be antifeptic, and to this quality Pringle 
attributes its effect in malignant Fevers. From what we have faid 
formerly, and Menghini’s experiments, it is probable that Camphire 
aéts on the ftomach; though if any fubftance in fmall quantity can 
be antifeptic to our fluids, Camphire has a very good chance to be fo, 
as fo eafily diffufible and penetrating over the whole fyftem. 
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EMPYREUMATIC OILS. 

The Empyreumatic Oils of Vegetables have probably the fame 

virtues as thofe of Animals, though at prefent out ofufe. The 


changes wrought both on thefe Oils, and thofe of Animals, by re- 
peated diftillations, will be feen ip the Chemiftry, which fee. 


_ Lewis commends the Edinburgh Difpenfatory for rejecting the O/. 


Lateritium; but this is only to be underftood of its prefent form ; 
for by the changes wrought on it by repeated diftillation, we have 
all the reafon in the world to fuppofe its general action on the ner- 
vous fyftem and antifpaf{modic qualities to approach to thofe of 
the Empyreumatic Oils of Animals. * The Chemi(t, who has 
brought thefe into reputation, repeated the diftillation forty times; 
and in the German Difpenfatories, the procefs is directed to be per- 
formed fifteen or twenty times. It were greatly to be wifhed, 
that fome means were found to fhorten a procefs, which, for its 
expence and tedioufnefs, our Chemifts and Apothecaries would be 
fo unwilling to undergo +. From its fezor in the firft diftillation, 
we might fuppofe the Empyreumatic Oilof Animals antifpafmodic, 
but then this fefor is joined with fo {trong an acrimony, that the fti- 
mulant overpowers the antifpafmodic virtue. Thus Hoffman tells 


. Dippelius. 


+ The addition of water, and diftilling from eue is the method propofed for 


expeding this procefs by moft authors. Beaumé propofes the applications of ZAather.. » 


He alledges, that by the mixture of this, a thick gummy matter is precipitated 
from the Empyreumatic Oil, and that the liquor above remains more pure. He fays 
alfo, that by this management more may be done by two diftillations, than by ten 
Without it. 


* Thefe Empyreumatic Oils, whether procured from animals or vegetables, are of the 
fame nature, and when brought to the utmoft degree of purity, are very valuable mee 
dicines. In that ftate they become clear and’ limpid, fuffer a great diminution ef 
their fpecific gravity, are remarkably more. volatile, and have their odour and: tafe 
much improved, They likewife become filuble in vinous fpirits. By long or fre, 


quent expofure to. the atmofphere they lofe thefe qualities and return to their empyome 


reumatic flate. Hence they fhould be kept in finall phials, clofe ftopped, and never 
fuffered to remain open any length of time. 


Us, 
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us, that a few drops of the O/eum C. G. will throw a ftrong man 
into a profufe fweat, but by repeated diftillations this fetor is 
taken off, and the Oils are improved greatly in volatility, their 
antifpa{modic virtues, at every tepeated diftillation, are encreafed, 
and they approach to the nature of Camphire. Were it not for 
their dearnefs, they might certainly externally be employed as an- 
_ tifpafmodic. In this way they have been employed for curing 
Cataraéts. In one cafe they checked the progrefs of the difeafe, and 
alleviated the fymptoms; in another, which was not of long 
ftanding, the Cataract was entirely difcuffed. Internally, the Em- 
pyreumatic Oils of Animals has been ufed in hyfteric and hy- 
pochondriac affections ; but what they have been chiefly famous in, 
is the Epilepfy, and I think» unluckily; for this difeafe often 
may depend on caufes out of the reach of Antifpafmodics, and, 
when it is, there are few which can make fuch a change in the 
fyftem as to take off the irritability; and I imagine that Antifpaf- 
modics often fail, both in hyfteric and hypochondriac cafes, becaufe 
we employ them at all times, whereby: they become habitual and 
familiar to the fyftem, and lofe their effet when given in the time 
of the paroxyf{m, where alone we ought to employ them. To 
take off the irritability we muft rely on Sedatives and Aftringents. 
‘The Empyreumatic Oils have likewife been famous in Intermittent 
Fevers, when given like Opium before the paroxyfm. They have 
alfo been ufed in Continued Fever, and with fome, with all the 
reputation of Camphire ; though this ufe of them has been founded 
on few experiments. They have been {till more famous than Cam- 
phire for their anodyne properties, but, like it, I imagine they a& 
rather by taking off {pafm and irritation, than by any properties 
diretly anodyne, 
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fBther is very analogous to the fubftances of which we have been 
*joft treating. It is an oily matter, colourlefs when pure, and 
foluble in alcohol, refembling, as 1 would alledge, in. tafte and 
flavour, the fubftances of which we have been talking, and though 

of 
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of different produ@tion, yet of fimilar virtues. Its effects as anti- 
{pafmodic are now fufficiently known. It has been found ufeful 
in Head-achs of the fpaf{modic kind; nay, even in inflammatory 
and rheumatic Head-achs. There is one cafe, viz. The Tooth- 
ach, in which, if properly applied, it not only gives a momentary, 
but durable relief. In order to its action, it muft be converted 
into vapour, which is done by the heat of the body, and therefore, 
in applying it, we cover the ‘part with the palm of the hand, in 
order to drive back the vapour, ‘and prevent its diflipation in the 
air. It would be worth while to imitate the fame pratice with 
Camphire. The /®ther is more volatile, has fome advantages 
over the Camphire, and becomes more quickly applied to the par- 
ticular nerves affected. Hence A®cher is properly preferred to it 
in all fpafmodic affeGtions of the ftomach and prime vie. The 
method of exhibiting it, is by diffufion in water, by which means, 
if not diffipated, it will probably act more powerfully. How far 
its ufe might be extended to other f{paf{modic cafes, I do not know. 
Perhaps it might be employed in Epilepfy. In Fevers it is not 
employed; but if you confult Dr. Hoffman, you will find it often 
employed here ; and in fo far as his teftimony is to be taken fora | 
medicine of his own invention, (for the Liquor anodynas mineralis 
is nothing elfe but Aither diffufed in Spirit of Wine,) and by why 
he was 3 to obtain profit, it is found of confiderable virtues. 


ESSENTIAL OTL Ss: : 


- Thefe are feparated and depofited in particuiar cells, exifting more 
—copioufly fometimes in one, and fometimes in another part of the ve- 
getable. Thefe we can fometimes obtain exactly as Nature prepares 
them, by opening the cellular texture of plants, and treating them 
by expreffion. But this is feldom practicable, and we are obliged 
to have recourfe to the aid of diftillation. But from the heat applied 
we fhould always be on our guard againft any changes they undergo 
iti m, either from excefs of heat giving them an empy- 
reumatic taint, or raifing along with them a portion of groffer 
| C 6c. matter. 


> 
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matter. Procure ‘d with all the art poflible, Effential Oils are liable 
_ to fuffer confiderable changes on being kept, and to lofe their /piri- 


tus redor and medical portion, unlefs accurately fecured from the: 
air. The /piritus reétor has, indeed, gone off, but in inconfiderable: 


quantity, but the remainder is fo eaish filed in the now thickened 
oil, as not to exert its medical virtues. All this fhews us, that if 
we depend on any virtues in the Effential Oils, we mutt ufe them 
as recent as poffible. 


The virtues of Effential Oils are hye thofe of the Plants, 
from which they are derived. Formerly it was fuppofed they con- 
tained all the virtues of their refpective fubjects, and hence were 
called Effences; but this we now find ts the cafe with very few. 
The virtues of plants are not always confined to thefe odorous 
parts. Weare not to expect the Aftringency of Cinnamon in its 
Effential Oil, or the Bitternefs of Wormwood. Hence it» might 
be fuppofed, we could talk in general of the virtues of Effential 
Oils as diftinad; but there are not yet a fufficient number of ex- 
periments to enable us to attempt this, or to determine fais 
differences. 


Effential Oils are chiefly taken from the clafs of Stimulants. 
_ The Verticillate all give out an Effential Oil, the virtues of which 
are more in common than that of the Plants themfelves; for thefe 
often have their diftinguithing property depending on a more fixed 
part. With regard ‘to the Umbellate, the fame feems to take 
place ; but fufficient experiments have not been made to deter- 
mine, whether the Effential Oils of this clafs partake of its 
poifonous qualities. The Siliquofe are not commonly fuppofed 
to contain: an Effential Oil, but accurate experiments now fhew 
that they do, and that an Effential Oil, of a valuable kind probably, 
as very volatile, pungent, and diffafible, and the more volatile and 
penetrating the parts, the more antifpafmodic) virtues we find. 
The fpiritus rector is very copious in Muftard and Horfe-radith, 
and {0 alfo is, probably, in their Effential Oil. The fame obferva- 
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tions poflibly apply tothe oils of the //acie. A partictlar kind of 
Effential Oils is got from the Conifer, affording us the feveral 
balfamic fubflances, ..The Oils of thé aromatic clafs approach 
to the nature of Camphire.. The Oils of other fubfances have 
different virtues, which will be underftood from what we have faid 
of the virtues of their re{pective plants. ‘tefiding i ina volatile or fixed | 
part. 


All the Effential Oils have been introduced as“&nti{pafmodic, but 
fall fhort of Camphire, Empyreumatic Oils, or Aither. Their ac- 
tion is more confined to the part to which they are applied, and. 
hence they are more remarkable as Carminatives, than in their 
effects on the fyftem. They, too,have more of a ftimulus than 
any of the fubftances we have been mentioning, and therefore they 
fhould be given to the torpid and flaccid, and not to the infamma- 
tory. 


From their not containing all the virtues of the fubjects from 
whence they are drawn, and from their frequent ddulteration, a 
great many of the Effential Oils have been rejeGed from practice, 
and even thofe which are ftill in our cifpenfatories, rarely occur in 
prefcription. We are, however, apt to run into excefs, both in our 
favours and prejudices, and poffibly there may be exceptions to our 
general rules. What we have faid of -Effential Oils applies ftill 
more to diftilled waters; for the impregnation in them is inconfi- 
derable, infomuch, that little virtues are now expected from them, 
Even here, however, there are exceptions, and we fee Pepper-mint 
water is a very valuable medicine, both as carminative and antifpaf- 


-modic in the prime vie, and this virtve probably i is more active in 
‘the water than in the Effential Oils) | This is fomewhat contra- 
digory to what. we were -juft now faying’; but certain it is, that 


feveral. plants have their Effential Oils and diftilled: Waters more 
active than in the plant in fubflance. A glaring inftance we have 
the Lauro-cerafus, which Langrifh found of fuch perni- 
cidus properties in diftijled Waters, ie of a much milder nature 
when exhibited in fubftance. 

Cc@ga MUSK, 
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As approaching to the former fubftances in virtues, I chufe to treat 
of Mufk here. Mufk is among the few medicines afforded us by 
the animal kingdom. It is an animal fubftance of a peculiar kind, 
containing a confiderable portion of Effential Oil, and on that ac- 
count belonging to the antifpafmoilic clafs. It is extremely volatile, 
quickly diffufed, the moit odoriferous fubftance in nature, and at the 
fame time the moft retentive of its odour. Muik has long ftood in 
the lift of officinal medicines, but its virtues, 1 imagine, have not 
~ been known till of late; for which we are entirely obliged to the 
Chinefe. As by them taught to exhibit it in a large dofe, we have 
found it a valuable antifpafmodic, and indeed. have ufed it in al] 
kinds of fpafmodic affections. We have, employed it in hyfteric and 
hypohondriac affections, which we are very apt to think always to 
take place, when there are fpafmodie affections of the alimentary 
canal; whereas they often proceed from Gout; but even here Muflk 
has been found of advantage, and it has been known to cure a Gout 
in the ftomach, as may be feen in the London Effays. In fhort, it 
is limited to no {pafmodi c affection. It has been found of advantage 

in the Hiceup, and from Hillary we learn, in thofe violent {pafmo- _ 
dic affeCtions called the Colca pidfonum. ‘The analogy has not been 
extended to the J/ews, though I think it may. Mufk is often ufeful 
in Epilepfy, but with the fame reftriGtion as we have given already 
upon the ufe of Empyruematic Oils there. In the Tetanos, we learn 
from Hillary, that Muik, conjoined with Opium, is an effe@ual 
remedy. The Mufk, as we now employ it, was chiefly intoduced 
for its effects in the Rabies canina, by the Chinefe, and its efficacy 
here is now fufficiently. known; and, indeed; we have reafon to 
imagine it would be fuccefsfully employed there, as it is pretty gene- © 
rally thought, that this difeafe is only to be confidered as a fpafmodie 
affe€tion; and wherever we are doubtful of the nature of the dif. 
eafe, we may reafonably deduce it from the nature of the remedy 
employed. 

* ; 
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In Fever, too, Mufk has been exhibited. Whether this is always to 
be confidered as a fpafmodic’ affection, I fhall not determine; but 
wherever thefe occur, accompanied with tremors, /ub/ultus tendinum, 
&e. Mufk not only is effectual invrelieving thefe, but in taking off 
the Fever itfelf. From Dr. Wail’s practice we find it has been of 
ufe, where an inflammatory diathelis is prefent; but whether pro- 
perly it ought to be employed in fuch cafe, I fhall not determine. 
In all the nervous and malignant Fevers, Mefk is of fignal advan- 
tage ; and Mr. Reid has found it of great efficacy-in the jail diftem- 
per. 1 wonder Dr. Pringle fays nothing of its ufe in thefe difeafes, 
From this, however, I would conclude, he has ro material objecti- 
on to it. He gives, indeed, an inftance, where its effects, he fays, 
were not fo fudden as in Mr. Reid’s cafes, but this was far from | 
making a fair trial. 


There is one other difeafe in which Mufk has been employed, 
viz. in Mania. This difeafe often depends upon caufes not to be 
removed by any medicine, and is often hereditary. In fuch cir- 
cumftances, Mufk, like other remedies, fails ; But I have feen Mufk 
have more effect than any other remedy. JI have feen a cure ob- 
tained by it; and in other cafes it would probably have the fame 
effect, had the dofe been largely continued. 


“ZIBETHUM, CIVET. 


Civet is an odorous, oily, animal fubftance, which we may there- 
fore fuppofe of fimilar virtues to Mufk; but I know nothing in 
practice that either confirms or confutes this analogy. 


Cages: Saal rOn Re 


This is more frequently employed. It has its virtues depending 
on an Effential Oil. Befides this and the two former, I know few 
animal fubftances of the fame kind, _ In the Caftor the odour is not 
fo volatile, wis ‘and is of the fcetid kind, which has been fuppofed the 


foundation of its s antifpafmodic virtue ; but from the analogy of Mufk 
we 


= 
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we fee, that agreeable odours may be antifpafmodic as well as feti.. 


‘Caftor has becn:employed as an antihyfteric, and in feverith cafes. 
Like the Effential Oils it has'a ftimulant joined. wich an antifpaf~ 
modic quality, and ‘is often more hurtful by the former than ad- 
vantageous by the latter. Its antifpafmodic qualities otherwife are 
by no means remarkable, whence it is, that Caltor of late has been 
much neglected in Pi 


In our Difpenfatory ftand both a fimple and csnaanie tinCture 


of Caftor, the former intended for thofe with whom Affa fatida 
difagrees. ‘There have been difputes about the menftruum, but it is 
now agreed that pure Alcohol is beft, and that any other menftruum 
extracis more of the dilagreeable, and lefs of the ufeful parts. Our 
College, in the-compound tincture, have attempted a refinement, and 
ordered the extraétion to be made by the Sprrizus volatilis okofus, 
but this limits the dofe of the Caftor, and weakens the {pirit, which 
gives us a weaker impregnation. —_, 


- The next thing we confider is the proportion ; and in ordering a 
greater quantity of Caftor, the Edinburgh college’is the more ju- 


dicious. Nay, Alcohol will diffolve more Caftor than is commonly » 
imagined. The firtt extraction is of the moft fubtile kind, the ~ 
others lefs ufeful, and more difagreeable. Hence I think we might » 


employ cohobation ; emloy, e. g. one pound of Alcohol, to extract 
one ounce of Caftor, and then apply ye fame Alcohol to frefh 
parcels of the drug. 


CASSUMUNIAR, PHIONIA, VALERIANA SYLVESTRIS. 


We have, in the account of the fabftance in the Catalogue, been 


obliged to tranfpofe’a little, in order to bring our mot powerful An- 


tif palinodic: together. 


Caffumuniar fhedtd not have ftood in this’ ‘part of our lift, bit 
along with the Zedoary and Serpentaria. With the Zedosry it 
agrees both in botanical analogy and fenifible qualities, and hence its 

virtues 
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virtues may be deduced. It is now, -however, difregarded, though 
formerly in high reputation, on account of that favour we fo lavithly 
beftow — exotic medicines. | 


Pate has ane are in our lids, but I can find no writer or. 
practitioner who can give teftimony of its virtues from par rticular. 
experience. Befides, there is a fufpicion of its poifonous qualities, 
and botanical analogy inferts it into an acrid clafs, 


- Valeriana Sylueftris is the ‘iy one on the three which is at pre- 
fent in repute as an Antifpafmodic. It was introduced on the au- 
thority of Fabius Columna, one of the reftorers of botanical know- 
ledge, and a man of induftry and difcernment. He tells us, he 
cured himfelf of an Epilepfy by it. It was afterwards difregarded, 
but is now ufed i in every {pecies of fpafmodie affection. Its ordour 
feems to point cut ‘this quality ; but for my part, after having feen it 
employed i in a number of cafes, it has failed altc gether, or produced 
very ‘inconfiderable effects. Phyficians auletiowlediae this, but fay it 
is owing to the finallnefs of the dofe. Linnzus, - oie feems to have 

had a good opinion of Valerian, marks, as the medium dofe, two 
. drachms of the root in powder. I have given to the quantity of 
~ an ounce, without any effect. However, I am apt to think this 
it_be owing to the badnefs of the medicine. Valerian is only 
perfect when it is taken up in the fpring, before its leaves are fhot 
out ; whereas we commonly get it as taken up at the end of fummer, 
when it is Howering. When in proper condition, it is alledged to be 
gently purgative and diuretic. It contains a confiderable portion of 


faline matter, which fupports its diuretic virtue. 


- The dofe in which Valerian muft be exhibited in fubftance, fhews 
that little advantage can be got in extracting it by any menftruum, 
as we can hardly get one in which it could be taken in fufficient 
quantity. Hence the impropriety. of Alcohol, Brandy, or even 
Wine. Water is the only menftruum by which we can extract it, 


and at the fame time sale exiypit ia shine extracted, in fufficient 
| quantity 
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quantity. The London College iafale i ition Spt. volatilis aromaticus, 
but it is plain that this muft give but a weak impregnation, that 
the impregnation got can only be exhibited in very fmall dofes, and 
that the whole of its virtues muft depend upon the menftruum. It 
is the chief ingredient in our Iincfura Cephalica. 


VOLATILE BE ag re * 


I have faid that the antifpafmodic virtue refided in Effential 
Oil. There feems an exception with rezard to the volatile alkaline 
falts, but if we confider their origin, and inflammability with nitre, 
this exception will not appear fo firiking as would be at firft imagin- 
ed. As Muofk is the moft odoriferous of natural fubftances, fo Vola- 
tile Alkali isthe moft odoriferous of the artificial. Upon this footing 
it has been frequently experienced a powerful Antifpafmodic. It is 
confiderably acrid when applied to the tongue, and that in inconfi- 
derable quantity; but if by any means we could defend from its 
action the mouth and fauces, it might be thrown into the ftomach 
in a large dofe, even without inconvenience. From i its volatility 
and fubtilty it proves the quickeft Antif{pafmodic in the ‘ftomach in 
nervous affections, I have faid thefe {pafmodic affections often de- 
pend upon Gout, 


He 


“Hence it is employed in all cafes of Fever, where Simulants and 
Antifpafmodics are neceffary. In confequence of thofe virtues, it is 
a powerful Diaphoritic. On this account.it has been faid to be 
alexiphermic, or expelling poifon and contagion of all kinds: Now 
we know that in the cafe of poifon, as well as many others, we 
ought not fo much to regard the caufe as the effets, viz. the fpat- 
modic affections, &c. commonly produced. It is on this account 
Juffieu, in France, has found the Volatile Alkali, after repeated trials, | 
fo ufeful in obviating the effedts of the bite of the viper. Thus from 
the nature of the remedy, we may fairly .make a judgment of 
the nature of the difeafe.. But with regard to its effects in deter- _ 
mining to the furface, is —_ of Fevers depends moftly on 

x */¢. the 
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‘ 


the cold fit, and it is in the cold fit of Intermittents that mot people 
_ die. ‘To relieve this, we have not many medicines, but the Volatile 


Alkali is employed with advantage. This cold fit appears in various 
forms, and I have feen it often appear in a ftraitening of the-cheft; 
and cough. The Volatile Alkali given here, brings on an agreeable 

heat, and determines powerfully to the furface. It is alfo recom= — 
mended. as pectoral on the fame footing. We cannot omit faying 
fomewhat here'as to the antifeptic quality attributed to it by Pringle. 
It is as poffefling this virtue, that he employs it in malignant and 


' putrid Fever; but it is evident, from the fmall quantity in which it 
_a@ts, and the fuddenefs of the‘operation, that, as antifeptic to our 


fluids, it’is of no olstinacy ad that it acts almott entirely i ip the 


fromach. 


Formerly it was fuppofed that the Volatile Alkali differed accords 
ing to the fubftances from which it was procured; but now’ we - 


_ know, that; if equally pure, it is always one and the fame. Got 


from Sal Ammoniac} it is: pure sas procured from animal fubftances; 
it is contaminated with empyreumatic oil, and perhaps that oil con- 
tributes to its virtues; but furely the difference cannot be great ; 
and if we want’to join fuch an Antifpafmodic along with: it, we 
fhould ehufeone whofe dofe and effeGs we'can better afcertain, ¢. g. 
the Okum animale.. But there is another-more confiderable dif~ 
ference, VIS. as ite ig employed i in its cauftic, or mild ftate. Cer- 
tainly, ,as an application to the noftrils, the former is preferable, 
and the French. practice with Eau de Luce, confirmed, indeed, by 
our own experience, fhews the uiefulne(s of it in that condition. It 
acts without, inconvenience, and - more fuddenly,. which is a great 
matter ; and indeed I make no doubt, but bata almoft all cates it 
would be preferable, could we defend from its acrimony. the mouth 
ane fauces. 


FULICO, Oo: 
I have fet down this among the Vegetables, although T bel eve 


there 1 is little difference bese the vegetable and foffile Scots. “Aa 
dd ; arfenical 
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arfenical matter, however, may. accompany frequently the fofiile 
Soot, volatilized from the pyrites contained in foflile inflammables, 
and therefore a proper caution is neceflary when we ufe it as a mes 
dicine. Soot is avery heterogeneous fub{tance, containing, befides 
Sal Ammoniac, aquantity of naked Volatile Alkali, enveloped more 
or lefs in an empyreumatic oil. The Volatile Alkali is very apt to 
fly off, and hence we fhouldufe the Soot as frefh as poffible. Even 
as the Volatile Alkali and, Oil ftand in Soot, they are certainly 
antifpafmodic ; ; and I have known obftinate head-achs cured by the 
—ufe of Soot, in the dofe of half a drachm, continued for fome days ; 
but then in other cafes it failed in the fame difeafe. 


_ As Fuligo even fails in fubftance, much more will it do fo in the 
weak impregnation obtained by tincture. The d/a fetida joined 
to it may be of fome advantage, but that can be very little. The 
London College gives us a tincture of A/a fetida with Soot, which 
may be ufeful, as the menftruum employed extras the Effential 
Oil, on which its virtues depend ; but even there the dete is limited 
by the menftruum. 


We have now finifhed particular antifpafmodics, and have, accord- 
ing to our cuftom, fubjoined fome general titles: A/ringeuts, Emo- 
lients, Demuicents, Stimulants, Sedatives. 

| “ 

Ajtringents are antifpafmodic, by taking off the laxity on which 
mobility depends. All our Antifpafmodics are only effectual in the 
time of the fit. It is Affringents which we muft ufe to obviate the 
return of fpafm, and when fpafm occurs, Antifpafmodics. To ob- 
viate Spafm we ufe Iron, Lead, Copper, and Peruvian Bark. Spafm 

may fometimes, be owing to an over diftention, as well as laxity, 
and hence Emollents, by relaxing the fimple folids, may take off 
the continuance of the Spafm. A very frequent caufe of Spafm is 
Acrimony. Demulcents, by obtunding this, will take off the Spafm, 
by leflening or removing the caufe. It is a doubt whether all our 
ch a eat a are not ftimulant or fedative. Very frequently at 
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We Pes now. y-inidaecd thes confideration of ffecieis es which act 
couphatal cas a Thete; as moft important, we have.confidered firtt ; 


~ for. the anedicines whieh, aét upon_ the. Fluids, do. fo commonly in 


confequence of acting on the Solids... Ido not fay this is the con- 
ftant, bat certainly it is the general cafe, and every day we {ee 
Writers, as well as Practitioners, inclining to the pathology of the 
folids. 

The medicines, which a& on the fluids, are divided into thofe, 
1. Which act.on the circulating fluids; 2. Into the evacuants, or 
thofe which act on the excretions. The A/ferantia, or thofe me- 
dicines which act on the fluids ftill remaining in the fyftem, may 
be divided'into two kinds; ift, into fuch as affe& their confiftence 
or cohefion; 2dly, into fuch as affeé@& the mixture of'our fluids. To 
the firft head belong the A¢tenuantia and Inf/piffantia; to the fecond 
head the Demulcentia, Antacida, Antalkalina, and Antifeptica. Be- 
fore we enter into the confideration of thefe) we fhall endeavour to 
fay fomething oi the’ nature of Animal Fluids in general, whether 
with regard to ‘their chemical confidetation; or with regard ‘to Ma- 
teria Medica. oY 


“On. the NATURE of ANIMAL FLUIDS. 


“This, I confider. as the moft difficult part of the taf in which I 
have been. engaged... Mott, of what has been faid or wrote upon 
this fubject. is very nee There. was no book in which I 
expected more than the fecond volume of Haller’s Phy fiology ; ; but 
as a compilation, I find it only collected from: thofe, whofe views are 

not opened on the fabjea, and till leaving us as uncertain as before. 
Perhaps, more is contained. i in that, book hae anywhere elfe; but 
there is f{carcely a, page in which I cannot fee faults, in which I 
cannot point out errors*. There are two other authors from whom 
Bhd doo: materials 


* We would with to fay here: that this cobtare of Dr: Haller: s works muft be underftood to 


. tbe Rriétly confined to thofe paris of it only which relate to the chemical doétrine of the Avids $ 


for we know that in other refpeéts our. Author b has ahigh efteem of the judgment and erudi- 
tion of Dr. Hale, * é 
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materials may be drawn; Gaubius, in his Pathology, and Senac, 
in his treatife Du Geurs Even in thefe, however;’ the ‘materials 
are involved in obfeurity, or error. Formérly I intended to have 
taken’ Gaubius for‘a'text; but’ I found I thould be {@ often engaged 
in criticifm, that it would have-been very difagreeable to thofe who 
are engaged in the beginning “of ftudy. 1 do not pretend to 
correct the errors of thefe writers, but only to point out vhatI think 
is fully eftablithed on the fubje€t. All the fluids in animal bodies 
muft:be; if not formally, ‘yet materially prefent in the common maf, 
of blood.. In confidering this, then, we confider the foundation of 
all the reft, 


io 


In the common . mats. of ‘sid three Ueda, pb i bmi be 
difcerned. . Firft, the coagulable lymph; fecondly, the red glo-~ 
bules; thirdly, the ferofity. Thefe three poitions. are conftantly | 
obfervable in the blood of animals. There are, indeed, a fet of 
~ animals called the Ex/anguza, but I find that there are ver y few. of 
—thefe, even thofe of the infe& tribe, buat, what: contain more or lefs 
of the abovementioned portions. | Although thefe-bethe proper con- 
‘RKituant parts of animal blood, yet it muft be allowed there are fe- 
veral others occafionally prefent, as, e. g. a quantity, of unaflimi- 
lated chyle, and, though not fo conftantly, “a quantity of reabfor- 
bed fecreted liquors, either of thofe intended to be thrown out of 
the body, or of thofe fecreted into particular cavities, for’ partic cular 
purpofes. Befides thefe, there may ‘be, on various occafions, a num- 
ber of extraneous matters, not capable of being converted into 
animal fluids, taken in with our aliment, or given in the way of 
medicine, &c. which are conveyed out of the fy{tem, as foon as the 


laws of the ceconomy admit.. Thefe we fhall talk of afterwards. | 


At prefent we proceed to confider thofe skire ipal portions: we have 
mentioned ; 3 and firft, 


COAGULABLE LYMPH. 


. This was firft taken notice-of by, Malphigi, under the title of 
the Pars pee Janguinis, and is what*Davies and others call the 
Gluten. 


3. 
‘ 
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Gluten. I keep to the term: impofed by Senac, before whofe 
writings it had ‘not been taker notice of as a conftant conttituent 
part/of:the blood. ‘That it is always prefent, is fhewn by eafy 
experiments, by wathing the crafamenium, by agitating the blood 
drawn from. veins or arteries in.a-clofe veffel, and pouring off the 
ether parts from it, and by. coagoalating the ferum.,.In is alfo 
found both in the difeafed. and healthy, appearing, ia the form of 
whatis-called inflammatory cruft.. * prea 7 


From examining it, in confequence of the experiments above= 
mentioned, it appears tobe that portion of the blood moft difpofed 
¢6 cancrete upon flagnation; .ot cooling ofthe whole; and, there- 
fore, ‘the foundation of the. concretion, in | extravafated blood. 
From ‘concreting along with, the colouring parts, it, has commonly 
efcaped the:notice of Phyficians. When freed of this. colouring part, 
it appears more or lefs white, perfectly. mild and bland, refembling, 
in fenGible qualities, and chemical. principles, the albumen ovi of 
| _ oviparous animals; whence: I conclude them to be entirely the 
fame fabftances, only that the coagulable lymph can never be 
got fo accurately feparated, as the a/bumen ovi, As that {erves for 
the nourifhment of the chick, fo the coagulable lymph is the 
‘putritious part of apimal fluid, that. into which our aliment is 
converted, and that im confequence of whofe. changes the folid 
arts of the body are formed. This is confirmed when we compare 

it with animal folids, which, upon chemical trials, and other ap- 
 Searances, are evidently one and the fame kind of matter. The co- 
agulable lymph is chiefly a&ed upon, or undergoes changes, in _ 
‘confequence of heat, cold, or putrefadion. Itis not to be changed — 
“by any fubftances which can be taken into the vefiels of animals 
confiftent with life. It is, indeed, affected by concentrated acids, 
cauftic alkali, and neutrals, but never with thefe when takenin by 
‘the mouth, and when injected into the vefltls they produce death, 
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By former Phyfiologifts thefe’ were confidered ‘asa very great 
proportion of our fluids; but are now found, in comparifon with 
the whole, to come in but for a very fall fhare.- In other refpects 
they are not near fo much the obje& of our attention as “formerly ; 
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~ for the Lewenhoeckian doétrine how is ‘entirely exploded, which 


no obfervation, even with the microfcope, has confirmed, and which 
every later obfervation contradifts. Every experiment proves them 
to be a difting pe of the blood, | 


The chief property: of red slistnilos is, that they refufe mixture, 
and are only diffufed in the other’ parts. With the ferofity they 
readily admit of diffufion; and though joined to the coagulable 
lymph, yet there is no intimate smens and the two portions can 
be eafily feparated without refolution of their mixture. » Itis on.ac- 
count of this want of mifcibility, that they appear in a globular form; 
in the fame manner qs oil'in water, or, if the oil be: in greater pros. 
portion, water in cil. “We never can fee the ultimate particles. of 
bodies ; and whenever we fee a globular appearance in mixed bodies, 
we mutt conclude it is only in confequence of diffufien, -Gaubius 
fuppofes the red globules of an oily nature; but their more. ready 
diffufibility with water, preferable to the ferum or coagulable lymph,» 
contradiéts this opinion. Neither, indeed, will they unite with 
oils, which holds true with no other oily body [ know. It has 
been faid they are inflammable, and give out much oil in dittil- 
lation ; ‘but againft this: it may reafonably be alledged, that, thofe 
who made the experiment were not. fufficiently accurate in. fepa- 
rating them:frony the other :parts. -Thus we have. faid what the 
red globules are not, I with we could fay what they are. We. 
have called them: globular, «but Haller and Senac difpute about 


‘this, the one calling them globular, the other lenticular. ' An- 


other: queftion has arifen, vz. Whether every fingle globule is is of 
a ted colour; or whether they only attain that when placed in a 
‘quantity above each other, in the fame says as happens in tinged 
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glafs, which, if divided 
colourlefs; but if thefe 
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into thin films, becomes tranfparent and 
tranfparent colourlefs films be laid above 


each other, the fame colour as formerly again appears. . Haller fays, 
that the globules have fingly their red colour; Senac the contrary. 


' We may allow to Senac, t 


that if the fingle globules are red, they 


are but faintly fo, and that it depends chieay on their being laid on 
one another ; and that'the deepnefs or brightnefs of the red depends 
oa the diffufion or concentration of the red globules, I am in- 


clined to think of their 


feparate red colour; for in very: {mall 


proportion they give colour to a large Seclal, of water. The na- 
ture of this part of our blood coande fo much on microfcopical ob- 
fervations, and thefe are fo liable to error, that we cannot depend 
upon one:particular which has been faid concerning “it. It is faid 


thatthe red globules rema 


in not only of the fame fize, in. the fame 


animal, at different times, but in all different animals .at all times. 
If this were true, it. would be very difficult to account for; ‘but [ 


imagine the fact is notaccurately eftablifhed. ©» Whether the colour | 


of the red globules is: heightened or Jeffened by particular circum | 
ftances, and what is the reafon of thefe changes, is. a great difide- 


atum; but not determined. 


may be ‘allowed; ‘but 


That they are changed by putrefaction, 
that ever their ultimate particles are 


changed, require confirmation, or that any medicines exift which 


have the power of altering their colour or form. In fhort, how 
the red globules are produced, to what purpofe they ferve, in what 
proportion they exift, and by what powers they are altered, feems | 


altogether unknown. 
3- 
Allowed to cool, the 
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blood fpontaneoufly feparates into Cra/ffa- 


mentum and Serum. 'Thefe are commonly thought homogeneous, 
but it is found the Crafamentum is compounded of the two laft 


parts which we have mentioned, and the Serum of the Lympha coa=_— 
gulabilis, and the portion which by Senac has been properly called 
Serofity, or that watery part which runs out of the pores of the cut 


Serum when coagulated. 


It is obferved, that, when warm, the Se- 


rum 


- 


— 
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“yum fhews both a tafte and odour,, which experiment finds’ to be 
owing to the ferofity, which confifts of pure water with faline mats 


ters diffolved, and probably a portion of an oily matter, adhering, 
in which is found to poffefs the tafte and odour mentioned, more or 
lefs ftrongly, in proportion as it has been aceuratcly feparated from 
the coagulable lymph. The Serofity, then, is to be confidered:as’ 
a feparate part of the blood, and from many circumftances. it ap~ 
pears a-kin to the urine in the kidneys, and to be properly the ex- 
crementitious part of the blood, As, putrefaGian renders volatile, 
faline and oily matters, it is no wonder how they come to exift in 
theferofity. It, is.thefe which probably. fly off in the Aaltus fan= 
guinis, which is not, as. fome have imagined, a diftin@ part,” but 
found by experiment to be of the fame nature with the Serofity. 
Whether a peculiar matter flies off along with the Serofity, is not fo 


eafy to decide. Experiments thew, that air is contained in the 


blood, but whether this be common or fixed air, is not determined. 
Shut up accurately’ in clofe vefiels, the blood remains remarkably: 
flaid for a long time. Airis, in fome meafure, the foundation of 
fluidity in-water,, and on both thefe accounts may perhaps be fup- 
pofed the foundation of fluidity in-our blood... The only author from 
whom you will, perhaps, gain as knowledge on ee paetiine a, sith 


| sa wii, is Mr. Senac.: 


With ect to che! union ak the Serofity with the ether chee of 
the blood. » It pretty: manifefily does not unite with the red globules, 
I faid that the red globules were wafhed out with. the Serum, but 


‘then they very foon precipffate to the bottom. How far the Sero- 


fity unites with the coagulable lymph, is not fo certain. Itis plain 
that.a portion of, the coagulable lymph. {pontaneoufly feparates from 
the Serofity, to form. the craffamentum, but then another part goes 
along with the Serofity ; but I imagine there is never between them 
a perfeat union.) The’ f{erofity is: always acrid, and whatever {ub- 
ftatice, therefore; itis mixed with, it muft communicate that acrimo- 


_ny to; but thecoagulablelymph, feparated from the Serofity, retains 


no Lach property, Again, when we chagulate the Serum, we find 
| the 
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the Serofity run out from the pores of the coagulable lymph, which 
thews that it was only entangled in the fame manner as the fluid vo- 
latile alkali coagulates with {fpirit of wine. From this view we 
would be led to imagine, that the three parts of the blood are never 


joined by proper mixture, but only kept in union by motion and 


agitation. If this be confirmed by ufeful purpofes deduced, as 
thence accruing to the animal ceconomy, it will appear more certain. 
The Serofity feems defigned to take off the putrid parts of the blood, 
and to furnith the excrementitious fecretions.. If a proper mixture 
fhould take place, it would take off the nutritious coagulable lymph 
along with it, which we could not conceive to be feparated by the 
fecretory organs. Again, the Serofity feems to hold any occafional 
matters which may exift in the blood, and which, by this means, are 
foon carried off by the fecretions, but otherwife would alter the na- 
ture of the animal fluids. This fhews that matters, introduced into 
the mafs of blood, can have little effect in altering it, but may be, 
as they actually are, foon difcovered in the fecretion. 


Befides thefe there is a portion of matter pretty conftantly prefent 
in the body, v7z. the oil which muft have been fecreted from the 
common mafs into the cellular texture and may again be reabforbed. 
How this exifts in the. blood is not determined; whether united - 
with all the other parts of the blood before-mentioned, and {-parat- 
ed by the fecretory organ; whether formally as well as materially 


prefent; or whether joined with the ferofity. It is this laft opinion 


I am apt to favour, for we find often the cil formally prefent in the 
urine; we find, that in a due quantity the oil will a&@ as ademulcent, 
and will take off, e. g. the acrimony of the mucus ‘in the branchiz, 
whence we would be laid to conclude, that it is defigned by nature 
to obviate the acrimony of the ferofity. Wherever there is a tendency 
to putrefaction, there the acrimony of the ferofity is encreafed, and 
there confequently would be more occafion for the oil as. a demulcent. 
Accordingly wefind, that in ninety-nine Fevers of an hundred, there 
is an emaciation and an abforption of the oil from the cellular mem- 
brane. 
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May we then conclude, that thofe we have mentioned are 
the only conftituent parts of the blood, or are there ftill others? It 
has been fuppofed by Haller, Gaubius, and Senac, that there isa 
mucous matter fimilar to the vegetable mucus; and the latter alfo 
fuppofes what he calls a gelatinous matter. It will be proper to 
take notice of their arguments. We are daily taking in a quantity 
of vegetable aliment, which furnithes a vegetable mucus, which may 


pafs through the prime vie unchanged, and exift in the mafs of __. 


blood. Indeed this feems to be the cafe; but then this mucus-floats 
in the ferofity without furnifhing any nutritious fluid, and fo is 
thown out of the body. By thefe Gentlemen it has been faid to 
furnith the mucous fecretions, If you look into Dr. Fordyce’s 
Tdefis de Catarrbo, you will find the fecreted mucus has a great re- 
femblance to the coagulable lymph, from fome experiments, which 
indeed were made with a view to this very queftion ; a portion only 
of the ferofity being mixed along with it; and indeed every view 
of this fubje& feems to confirm what is fhewn by thefe experi- 
ments. Asa foundation, indeed, for his opinion, Senac alledged, 
that the mucus is prefent-in the mafs with the fame qualities as fe- 
creted. He took a ftomach, and emulged from it a confiderable 
quantity of mucus, more, he fays, than could be contained. in the. 
follicles, and which, therefore, he concludes muft have been drawn 

dire@tly from the blood. But who determined for Senac the capa- 

city of the follicles of the ftomach, or fhewed him, that, though 

that was not great, it might not be compenfated by their number ? 

Again, in any irritation applied to. the excretories, the mucus runs 
out in a fluid fate, and it is only in confequence of ftagnation, that 
it attains its vifcid confiftence. Hence, then, we are led to think, 

that any: mucus Senae obtained from a dead-animal, was only in con- 

fequence of its having ftagnated in the follicles of the ftomach. 

Befides, Senac always fuppofes the mucous. matter to exift formally 

in the mafs of blood, whereas it is much more probable that it is 

formed in the fecretory organs. 


As: 
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As to the ge/etinous matter, it may be more fhortly difcuffed. 
Senac only infers the prefence of this matter, from the nature of 
animal folids, which are made up of the fluids, and are refolved 
into a jelly different from the coagulable lymph, which jelly he 
concludes thence mutt exift in the blood, But we never can fairly 
refolve animal folids; nay, as in the cafe of vegetables, there is 
always a fuccefiive folution and refolution, as will appear fuffi~ 
ciently evident from the experiments of the Bologna Society, and 
of Geoffroy ; fo that ftill we may admit that animal folids are com- 
pofed of the coagulable lymph, although by reafon of the refolution 
which enfues, we cannot extract it in its original form. 


Having thus afcertained the conffituent parts of our blood, it 
would be of advantage to determine the proportion. This, how- 
ever, cannot well be done. Although only diffufed or entang'ed, 
it is very difficult to disjoin the parts of the blood, the ferofity en- 
tangling and being entangled in the coagulable lymph, and that 
again concreting with the red globules; and although thefe parts 
may be feparated, yet never can the feparation be made with that 
accuracy fufficient to determine the proportion. Haller, when he 
examines the quantity of cruor, has no notion of its entangling the 
ferofity; and, in fhort, all the experiments which have been made 
before it was known of what parts the proportion was to be af- 
figned, muft go for nothing. Ex gros, the red globules feem to 
be in {malleft proportion, and the ferofity in greater than the coagu- 
lable lymph. 


Here, then, we muft confider the changes the blood is apt to un- 
dergo, by fpontaneous or artificial feparation. Nothing is more 
common than to judge of difeafes by the appearance and (eparation 
of the blood; but when we confider the variety of circumftances 
which influence this feparation, the fize of the orifice, the manner 
in which the blood flows, the fhape and capacity of the vetlel 
which receives it, the temperature of the air at the time, the air in 
which the blood is allowed to ftagnate, &c, we muft eafily fee that 
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our judgment muft be very fallacious, when which of thefe different 

caufes affects the feparation at the time, is fo difficult to afcertain.. 
Brown Langrith has made many experiments to determine the judg- 
ment to be formed of difeafes from the appearance of the blood; 
but as he could not, and certainly was not ‘aware of the caufes, 
which varied the blood’s appearance, J maintain his experiments 
mutt go for nothing. May we not alfo fuppofe, thatthe blood in 
the vefiels is affected with very {mall changes, while the:real nature 
and condition of the fluids is not altered? Senac gives us an in- 
‘ ftance of blood’s concreting, and forming a rope as it flowed from the 
vein, without its appearing that the patient laboured under any dif- 
eafe. Again, a ligature kept on a limb for fome time, will produce 
that inflammatory cruft, which hasal ways been confidered asa morbid 
ftate-of the blood. I had a patient affected with an Epilepfy, who had. 
been accuftomed to have blood drawn before the fit, at which time 
it appeared of the natural condition, but in‘an hour after, in the time 
of the fit, the blood drawn conereted, without any {pontaneous fepara- 
tion. Upon the whole, it will appear, that our judgment, with regard: 
to the ftate of the fluids, is at prefent upon a ag uncertain ane: 


ae have faid, the Serofity is a watery fluid, and,therefore ‘not apt to 
concrete, efpecially on account ef:the faline matters diffolved in it.. 
The ced globules thew no concreting difpofition, and it is therefore 
only the coagulable lymph, which, in its own nature, is ready to 
concrete. It willbe therefore next curious to enquire, what are the 
means in the living body which prevent this ii a and. allow 
its paflage through the minuteft vefiels. 1. From the view of 
the proportion, we may perceive that the diffufion of the more 
fluid parts will prevent the concretion of the reft. 2. Whatever 
preferves the mixture, preferves the fluidity. This prefervation will 
then depend on agitation, and the action of the vefiels. How 
much thefe take place, appears from experiments out of the body, 
If blood is kept. in conftant agitation, even below the animal heat, 
the fluidity will be preferved. 3. We muft take in, as a preventer 
of gach the degree of heat in animal bodies, which, with a 
7 certain 
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certain degree of motion, and clofe veflels, always take place in the 
animalceconemy. Here we would be apt to reft in explaining the 
fluidity in the mafs of blood, but I am forry to fay it, fill upon im- 
perfect foundation... If we agitate vehemently blood in clofe vef- 
fels, the coagulable lymph is feparated, and the other parts may be 
poured out from it. This coagulation even takes place in animal. 
bodies, even when life and the natural heat fubfifis. We ccn- 
ftantly find it in aneurifmal facs, and often taking place in the heart, 
under the name of folypus.. However, Iam apt to think thefe fo- 
‘pi do not fo often take. place in living healthy bodies as is ima- 


‘gined, but are formed in the.agonies of death, or immediately after 


it. Still, however, there are inflances of their continuing for a ~ 
length of time; 2. ¢. inftances where all the circumflances we men- 
tioned as preferving the fluidity take place, and yet a concretion ob- 
tains. ‘This is very difficult to explain. _ Perhaps this may illuftrate 
it. It isa curious fa@ in chemiftry, that when two bodies are joined 


by folution, or diffufion, more particularly by the firft, as in a fatu- 


rated folution of falt, the chryftallization will not take place, except 
where there is.a contaé with fome third body, viz. the air, a folid 
body immerfed, the bottom, or fides-of the veflel. Thus we fee that 
if'a dry body is put into the blood, a confiderable concretion will 
be formed upon it, as in thé whifking of the blood with rods. 

Hence we are furnifhed, befides ligatures, with another means of 
ftopping hemorrhage, and it is by furnithing an opportunity to this: 
concretion, that charpre acts, and probably agaric, whofe fine fibrous. 
texture gives an occafion to the feparation; for which reafon, I ima- 


- gine the fcrapings of a hat would anfwer the fame purpofe. This. 


fame fact bears a curious application, and feems probably to be the 
reafon of the feparation of faline matters sie air from water, upon: 


filtration through fand.. 


But to proceed ; this concretion does not take place in our veffels: 
-becaufe there is never a dry body in contact with them, a thin fluid, 
oozing out from their continually were ig soe of the fame 
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blood. But why does not the coagulable lymph concrete to the 
fides of veflels applied to receive the blood? Becaufe, probably, the 
heat preferves the fluidity for a little, and the ferofity gets itfelf inter= 
pofed ; but wherever there is a dry contact the concretion takes 
place. This drynefs happens in the veflels, as in the cafe of Inflam- 
mation, and probably alfo aneurifmal facs; and hence it is that I 
imagine, where po/ypi are found they are owing to a previous In- 
flammation. All this, however, is not fufficient. Other con- 
cretions take place, and I fufpect, that a violent agitation, produced 
in a particular portion of the blood, may produce then. Hence, 
then, concretion is not a confequence of the ordinary circulation, 
becaufe there the powers are fo direéted as to preferve the proper 
mixture and proper fluidity ; whereas, in the agitation of a particular 
part of the blood, I conceive the ferum taking hold of the red globu- 
jes, and allowing the lymph to concrete. Buteven in the progref- 
five motion, it is poflible the agitation may go fo far as to give occas 
fion to the concretion of the faid lymphatic part. In a healthy perfon; 
this does not take place, and the coagulable lymph does not feparate 
from the red globules, but when violently agitated by inflammation 
the lymph gets up to the furface and concretes by itfelf. This in- 
flammatory cruft is no new matter generated by the inflammation, 
as fome have imagined, nor is it then prefent in greater quantity. 
No experiments have been adduced to confirm thefe opinions. I_ 
have faid, that it was very difficult to aflign the proportions of our 
blood, and therefore this queftion ought properly to remain in 
doubt, as belonging to that head. In {pite of this, I believe we may 
take upon us to determine; for when this inflammatory cruft is 
feen, the craffamentum is in lefs quantity and not fo firm. Neither, 
indeed, can we conceive in what manner fuch new matter can be 
generated. Ifa ligature produce the fame appearance, we cannot 
imagine it arifes from any change of aliment. As the ferofity is 
furnifhed by the coagulable lymph, and as we know fo little of the 
red globules, we cannot fuppofe, or at leaft explain any change in the 
latter part, which fhould convert it into coagulable lymph, or in 
order to the fame purpofe, any retrograde change in the ferofity. It 

. may 
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may here be afked, whether or not this cruft is encreafed in denfity ? 
This I would deny ; for in its {pontaneous feparation it never ap- 
pears of greater denfity, than when procured in the ordinary way. 
Nay, the force of cohefion in the particles of the coagulable lymph 
feems rather diminifhed, which gave occafion to the feparation. In 
putrid Fevers, and fcorbutic cafes, this cruft is very frequent, and 
there, as in other cafes, depends on fome change of the lymph, 
which caufes an eafy feparation. The appearance of this cruft is 
commonly, and may be taken as a fign of inflammation ; but it is 
by no means an univerfal one; for in healthy perfons it will remain 
for a length of time, as, ¢. g. in the cafe of child-bearing women. 
In Fevers, where there is no topical inflammation, the cruft has 
commonly been fuppofed an indication of inflammatory diathefis, 
and of blood letting. I would allow this, in fo far as we allowed 
the inflammatory cruft as a fign of inflammation. Formerly I ufed 
to employ this appearance as a mark, whether a fever was nervous 
or inflammatory; and, indeed, it often an{wers ; but now I find that 
it is not a conftant mark, and that the Fevers, in which it appears, 
would often be the worfe for having the evacuation puthed, and were 
of the nervous or putrid kind. 


Having now fpoken of the confiftence of our fluids in health, we 
proceed to confider their morbid variations, with regard to the two 
heads marked out in the Catalogue, of ttenuants and Infpiffants. 


When we confider the fubtile veffels, through which the circu- 
lation is to be made, we would think, that only a fluid of extreme 
exility was fit for it; but we find that our fluids, which feem not to 
be of a perfet fluidity, are capable even of filtrating along the 
fides of the fimple fibres, through pores inconceivably (mall. There 
is, then, adapted to each animal a certain degree of fluidity, which 
muft be placed as a ftandard, from which deviations on either fide 
may be produced. Where the confiftence is thicker than the na- 
tural, we call it lentor, where thinner, no technical term has been 
applied. Bi ; 

Proper 
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Proper confiftence feems to depend, ‘firft, on the due proportion 
of the patts; fecondly, on thefe parts being kept accurately diffufed 
together; thirdly, on the due force of cohefion in the conftituent 
parts of each. ; 7 


1. Due proportion of the feveral parts. In order to produce lens 
tor, we fhould conceive this chiefly to arife from an over-preportion 
of coagulable Jymph, and 1. from a large proportion of aliments; 
or convertible parts, thrown into bodies of ftrong and rigid folids, we 
might fuppofe this encreafed quantity of coagulable lymph to take 
place; and, in fact, different proportions feem to be in different 
animals, and if'we examine them in grofs, we fhall find, that the 
denfity of the blood is in proportion to the ftrength and vigour of 
the folids, and therefore in proportion to the different age and fex, 
and thefe being given, to the different temparament with regard to 
rigidity, @c. but, as arifing from thefe caufes, lentor will feldom be 
a difeafe. Rigid and robuft folids require a ftrong and denfe blood 
as a balance, nor indeed do I think it ever probable, that the natural 
powers can produce a difeafe. We may indeed fee, that the coagué 
lable lymph is in greater proportion where there are denfe folids, 
but then the greater action of thefe folids will prevent its concretion. 
Again, wherever the coagulable lymph is encreafed, it has the power 
of invifcating the other parts, of preventing the fecretions, and thus 
obviating the effects of lentor, and if at any time the fecretions be di- 
minifhed, the faline parts muft be encreafed, muft become more and 
more putrid, and thereby occafion a greater fluidity of the whole. 
Although, however, we fhould allow, that an encreafe of animal 
nourifhment in weak perfons may produce an encreafe of coagulable 
lymph, yet even here the confiftencé will not be much varied, for 
it will be counterbalanced by encreafed putrefation leffening the co- 
hefion. Upon the whole, there is little reafon to fuppofe the ani- 
mal powers can produce lentor ftom encreafing coagulable lymph, 
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nor indeed do we know any matter which particularly furnithes 


coagulable lymph, or that it can be procured by any means, but 
from our aliment. =~ K : 


What next will vary the confiftence, is the proportion of ferum. 
This may be diminifhed cither by too great evacuation, or by the 
ordinary evacuation not being fupplied by drink. With regard to 
the laft, as the diminution of drink diminithes all the fluid fecretions, 
its want is compenfated. It may aé alfo in another way. The fluid 
accompanying our aliment promotes its folution: The lefs of this, 
therefore, we take in, lefs nourifhment is extracted, and confequent- 
ly lefs coagulable lymph is carried into the blood, fo that in either 
way, no encreafe of the blood’s denfity is produced. I think. this 
is confirmed by experience. I know many perfons, efpecially 
thofe of the female fex, who take exceedingly little drink, and yet — 
there blood is not more denfe than that of other people; and the 
fame thing I have found to take place with myfelf, and, therefore, 
I think perfons, in this refpect, may be allowed their own choice, 
without fufpicion of any bad confequences. Another counterpoife - 
to the keeping back of fluid parts is, that the fluid fecretions are di- 
minifhed, as the urine and perfpiration ; from which retention of the 
faline parts, a putrefcency takes place, which compenfates entirely 
the effect of the diminution of drink on the confifience. Next, with 
regard to the abftraCtion of the fluid parts. In the living body there 
is no exhalation or diflipation of fluid parts but what is made by fe= 

~ eretioni. Nothing is more talked of by Phyficians, than that by the 
diffipation of the more fluid parts, an infpiflation of the reft is pro- 
duced ; and yet I am of opinion, it very feldom takes place. The 
moft «confiderable fluid fecretion is that of urine, not; indeed, 
greater than perfpiration, but more confiderable, as made from a 
fmaller portion of blood. Let us fuppofe one drachm of blood goes 
through them * at every pulfation of the heart, which let us fuppofe 
fixty-four times in a minute, then will eight ounces of blood pafs 


* The Kidneys, 
Pir through 
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through the kidneys in a minute, which is a very moderate calcula- 
tion, confidering the proximity of the emulgents to the heart, and 
thirty pounds in an hour. From this quantity let us fuppofe four 
ounces of urine in an hour to be feparated, which is a great propor- 


tion, making fix pounds a day, then will the whole quantity fecreted 


be only an hundred and twentieth part of the blood which fe- 
creted it, which can very little alter the confiflence. When fuch 
‘is the cafe in the fecretion of urine, where fo much is taken 
from fo ‘little “blood, much more will it take place in other 
more diffufed fecretions. But when are the fecretions encreafed ? 
When there is a confiderable quantity of fluid taken in. Again, 
when the: fecretions are encreafed, the encreafe of one is always 
followed by the diminution of another, and the body becomes in 
an abforbent ftate, and attracts moifture from the air. Again, 
encreafed fecretion is always followed by thirft, and then a fupply 
of fluid is thrown in, or, if we are prevented from drink for any 
length of time, it never mifles to diminifh the fecretions. Hence, 
then, diffipation of the fluid parts can have litile effect in producing 
lentor.. 


The fecond caufe of Lentor may be affigned Defe& of Motion.. 
To this purpofe it may be obferved, in the firft place, that if 
blood be received and kept in clofe vefiels, it retains as much 
fluidity as is confiftent with the cold to which it is expofed,, 
fo that without exhalation, the fluidity is not much altered, 
and accordingly in the fmaller veffels of a dead body the 
whole was fluid almoft as in the living. Sometimes, indeed, in the 
larger veflels we do find coagula, but thefe are owing to particular 
ciufes, e. g. agitations in a particular part, or the agonies of death. 
In fa@, we have not much to fufpect from {mall flagnation, unlefs 
fome other circumftances concur to favour fome fecretion ; or if 
concretion fhould take piace, fluidity is foon reftored by the adtion 
of the containing veilels, as in perfons recovered from a long 
fyncope. ‘This is moft remarkable in the fleeping animals, whofe 
fluids a@tually concrete during the winter, and are reftored to 
“fluidity 


ee ee 


© 
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fluidity by the vernal warmth exciting the action of the veffels. 
Van Swieten clearly fhews, that in a bat’s wing, which he exa- 
“mined, the firft change was produced in the folids, and that the 
gtume accompanied their motion till it was totally diffolved. 
ormerly we imagined, that when fluids were concreted beyond 

the veflels, asin Cancers and Scirrhofities, that the difeafe was 
incurable ; but late experience has happily fhewn this to be a 
miftake, and awakes our remembrance to other facts of the fame 
kind, long ago alledged. Such are the provifions we fee afforded 
by the animal ceconomy, in order to avoid difeafe, infomuch that 
hope need not fail us while life remains. Even when the blood 
ftagnates in fuch a manner as to favour concretion, as in Ecchy- 
mofes, falfe Aneurifms, &c. we fee there are undoubtedly fome 
powers in the animal economy, which reftore fluidity, and caufe 
abforption. 


The third caufé of Lentor may be an increafed Force of Cobefion 
in the coagulable lymph, or in any other part of our blood. This 
may arife, firft, from the nature of the fluids themfelves; or, fe~ 
condly, coagulable fubftances applied; or, thirdly, coagulating 
powers, as cold. The firft may take place in confequence of dif- 
ference of aliment, and vigour of the affimilatory powers; but in — 
_ fo far as increafed cohefion arifes from thefe, it is never a difeafe, 
for it is always in proportion to the ftrength of the folids. But 
aliment may be confidered in another light, according to its per- 
fpirability; e¢. g. Oyfters are more unperfpirable than mutton, 
which is explained from their greater vifcidity in the blood. 
How far this may go on in producing a vifcidity of the whole 
mafs is uncertain. If the fame aliment be fot continued, the effect is 
foon over; if the aliment is continued for a length of time, a 
difeafe indeed is produced, but then the retained perfpiration 
obviates the vifcidity, which would be apt to occur, by caufing 
putrefaction ; and therefore it is a Scurvy, and not a lentor, which 
we mutt apprehend from too vifcid aliment, 

Fits The 
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The fecond means of encreafing cohefion was, by ‘coagulating ‘ 
fubftances introduced into the blood. Thefe Boerhaave enume- 


rates in his Coagulum acidum fpirituofum et. auflerunt, under the... 
lat compreheading Metallic Salts, €c. All thefe, when dilut i 


lofe their coagulating property, and without dilution they cannet 


enter into.our blood. They can only be given in {mall quantity 


ata time, that muft be diluted before it pafs our fauces, is diluted 

in every ftep of its progrefs through the alimentary canal, carried 

into the laCteals is diluted with the lymph refluent from ¢ ery part 

of the fyftem, entering the fubclavian is diluted by the blood, 

and is thrown out from the left ventricle, diffufed through. all the 

fluids of the body. Itis plain, then, in fuch dilution and dif- 

fufion, the fenfible effects of coagulating fubftances introduced by 

the mouth cannot be perceived. Injeéted, indeed, into the veins, 
they will exert their effe€ts, but then this is not to be confidered 
as a difeafe, and, in fact, is entirely incompatible with life. Dr., 
Boerhaave adds an inftance of the effets of Gypfum, which needs 

no animadverfion herc. Coagulum, then, in our fluid, from co- 
agulating fubftances, can never take place in the living body. 


‘The third means of encreafing cohefion mentioned, was by 
coagulating powers applied, 7. e. Cold or Heat. Why fuch op- 
pofite degrees of the fame power fhould have fuch fimilar effects, 
it is not our bufinefs here to enquire. The coagulating effets of 
neither of thefe on our fluids can take place in the living body. 
Cold cannot coagulate the fluids till it has deftroyed the action ‘of 
the moving fibres, and*the mobility of the nervous power, to which 
all its effe€ts are to be imputed. On the other hand, .coagulating 
heat can never take place till it has deftroyed the whole fyftem, or the 
peculiar part to which it is applied. From thefe confiderations it 
will appear, that though we cannot abfolutely deny fuch effect upon | 
the fluids, yet that it occurs much more rarely than was imagined, 
and that, when it does, it is not much to be regarded. 
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is ~ Although not ftrictly conneéted with this fubje&t of Lentor, I 
‘cannot help taking notice, that Obftruction has been confidered as 


iverfal caufe of difeafe. Obftruction may depend either on 
tickened confiftence of the fluids, or the ftraitening of the 
is laft is what T imagine to be moft frequent, and from. 
ave faid, Ithink, it will appear that from the firft caufe 
occurs. For this fubject I refer you to Haller, who 
confequence of direct obfervation, that Obftruction at 
m takes place, and who denies abfolutely the prin- 
: of it alledged, the error loci. In “hort, it is proved, 
Obftruétion without Irritation, is of little confequence in the . 
ema this applies to the whole pathology of the fluids. 
Before I leave this fubje@, of the Confiftence of our Fluids, I 
cannot help {peaking of the phlegma cahdum et frigidum of the 


- ancients, which, indeed, fome of the moderns have endeavoured to 
-fapport. By the firft is meant conftantly Inflammatory Lentor, fo 


that it is plain here, a natural portion’ of our blood has been mif- 
taken for a morbid one. If the coagulable lymph thus be the 
fubjeét of the ph/egma calidum, 1 deny abfolutely that any fach thing 
as pituita frigida takes place, beyond the prime vie at leat 
Boerhaave has given us many inftances of g/utinofum /pontaneum, 


“but you will find they all occur in confequence of fecretion, and 


ftagnation out of the courfe of circulation, and’ do not infer the 
exiftence of any fuch matter in the mafs of blood. : 
ee 


\ @Lentor, then, it feems to be proved, oceurs very feldom; but at 


prefent leteus fuppofe it poffible, and confider thefe medicines which 
may @bviate its production, or remove is when produced, wiz. the 
ee ee Ne Ue aN Pons 


"Ghefe by fome have been diftinguifhed from. Refolvents, and 
fach go not’ extend the meaning of Aftenuaniia, as we do to 


cines which diminifh vifcidity in general, but confine it to 


me 
fuch: 


A 
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fuch medicines as dilute thickened fluids; whereas they fay, that 
Refolvents reftore fluidity to a portion of our fluids by any means 
concreted. Thefe laft I would deny the exiftence of, as none fuch 
can have effect in the living body. ‘There are, indeed, refolving pow= 
ers, but fuch are not refolvent in confequence of application — the. 
concretion, but in confequence of action on the moving : 


However, asI am not certain whether I can dence the 
ther, I have fet down in cur lift fuch as are SPPo ae tO. 
properties. Attenuants may be of two kinds; 1. A i 
creafing the proportion of fluid parts; 2. By diminifhing the 
hefion of the parts of the blood. Of the firft kind are only 
and watery Jiquors. Bi 


ie WooA te 
Of this I am only to talk of the internal ufe. . Externally, cold 
Water proves a ftimulus to the moving fibres, and in the fame 
manner acts internally on the ftomach, overcomes the plethora quoad 
vires, removes that load which an opprefled ftomach gives to the. 
fyftem, promotes digeftion, promotes evacuation of the faces. It 
is in this way only we can explain acommon application of it, 
Chocolate is a very vifcid aliment, and apt to ftay long upon the 
ftomach; but if the ufe of it be followed with a draught of cold 
Water, it is eafily digefted- The efficacy of cold Water on the 
ftomach 1s diffufed over the fyftem, and caufes a determination to the 
furface of the body; and indeed there is no means more effectuak im 
procuring a {weat, than a large draught of cold Water. This 
Icannot explain, but may illuftrate it by the effects of ,the faline 
draught, which has the fame effe@. Cold Water, too, will aafwer 
in relieving Vomiting, wherever the faline draught is effe@tual, when 
vomiting depends on want of determination to the furface of the 
body.. The ancients employed cold Water to relieve the vomiting 
in Intermittent Fevers; and the fouthern nations fill ufe it for the 
fame purpofe. Cold water has likewife been employed in con- 
tinuec Fevers. The ufe of ithere you muft ftudy in Lommius, and 
the 
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the ancients, and in the writings of the Phyficians of Italy and Spain, 
who not only ufe cold Water, but Ice Water, and have beftowed 
whole volumes on the fubjec@t. As among the ancients -difputes 
arofe, whether hot or cold water fhould be employed at different 
times, fo thefe difputes ftill fubfift. What are the limits I cannot 
determine, from want of experience, and perhaps alfo, from not , 
having confulted with fufficient accuracy the authors I have men- 
tioned. Here is, however, one decifion which I can offer, v7z. that 
in inflammatory Fevers, more efpecially thofe attended with topical 
inflammation, as Angina, Pléurify, &c. cold water has often bad 
effects ; but again, is ufeful in Fevers of the malignant, nervous, and 
putrid kind. Inthe northern countries our Fevers are more of the 
inflammatory kind, and therefore cold Water is not fo commonly 
ufed ; but perhaps not merely from the difference of the difeafe, but 
alfo from the Cartefian theory, by which the ufe of warm Water-was 
introduced along with the notion of lentor. However, there are 
certainly exceptions to this. We every day fee the country people 
employ it with impunity, with advantage*, often exciting a {weat, 
which produces a folution of the Fever. Thefe are the effets of 
cold Water in the ftomach, and in confequence on the fyftem. One, 
however, ftill remains, when cold Water is thrown into oily mat- 
ters, or where oil is diffufed, as an emulfion, it immediately feparates 
the oil, and does not allow the proper diffufion. Something of the (iia ha 
fame kind feems tocccur in the ftomach.» I myfelf was once troub- oe | 
led with weaknefs of the flomach, infomuch that oil would not flay 

upon it, but flowed near the upper orifice, and was thrown up in pure 

oily inflammable eructations. Now though this difeafe is. gone, | ftill 

find upon a draught of cold water, the oil will feparate as before, which 

ean be explained on no other foundation, but that oil does not 

unite even with mucilaginous maiter without triture, but is thas fe- 

parated by the cold Water. 


et ee Sc 


* This holds true, particularly in Autumnal Feveis, of which the poor are often by this 
means cured, while the rich goon in their difeale. 
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As a diluent and folvent, the advantage is entirely on the fide of 


warm Water, whic! proves a ftimulus to the ftomach, and by ex- 


peding fo olution, mixtures and evacution of the ftomach, favours 
digeftion very much, and hence we mutt deduce the effects of Tea 
and Coffee for the fame purpofe after’a full meal. But with thefe 


. effeGs it produces a relaxation of the ftomach, whofe tone is in 


common to the whole of the fyftem, and weakened, produces a 
tremor, extending the relaxation and heat over the whole furface of 
the body, and producing diaphorefie and {weat. In inflammatory 
Fevers, then, and inflammatory Diathefis, warm Water is very 
proper in thefe intentions ; but in weak, lax, and flaccid habits is 
pernicious. Hence in the fame perfons, befides the ingredients them- 
felves, we may fee the bad effets of Tea and Coffee may alfo arife 
from the warm Water. 


In the milder aromatics, with moderate reftriGion, we fhould fee 
the fame effects of Tea in promoting digeftion, without their relax- 
ing debilitating qualities. Thefe are the effets of cold and warm 
Water in the ‘ftomach, except what regards their emetic hid 
is properly comes under that gh 


Carried from the ftomach into ih inteftines, their effects are en= 
tirely the fame, becaufe when they have arfived there, the hot or, 
cold Water has gained equally the temperature of the body. The 
effeG@s of cold water in the ftomach may be propagated by confent’ 
into the inteftines, but as taken down and materially prefent there, 
it differs nothing from warm water. In the inteftines, Water pro- 
motes folution, dilutes the chyle, and the vifcid ftuff contained in 
them, and wathes off the mucus adhering to their internal furface ; 
by giving greater fluidity of their contents will favour abforption, 
and by encreafing their bulk the progrefs downwards, infomuch as 
fometimes even to prevent its own abforption, Given in confidera- 
ble quantity, asin that of a Scots pint, by its bulk it will fo much 
encreafe the periftaltic motion, as to become purgative. This only 
can explain the purgative effect of fome Mineral Waters, which often | 

are 
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are fo, merely on account of the dilution in which their faline mat- 


‘ters are held, and whofe effects can be encreafed by encreafing the 


dilution. Thus, one pound or two pounds of Mineral Water in 
which two drachms of Glauber’s Salt is diffolved, will prove more 
powerfully purgative, than haif a pound, in which one ounce is dif- 
folved. I arm perfuacded, it is a miftake to limit the dofe of our Mine- 
ral Waters of this kind, for we fee the common people, who pour 
them downin large quantities, obtain their effects more remarkably, - 
both with refpe& to their purgative as weil as other properties. Cer- 
tainly this of W/ater is one of the fafeft purgatives, acting merely 
by its bulk, without ftimulating, inflammatory, or fedative weak- 
ening powers. Abforbed into ch e lagteals, Water muft dilute the 
chyle and favour its mixture with the lymph; but its effects are 
much more confiderable in wafhing out the mefenteric glands, that 
important part of the laceal fyftent, The Scrophula is now found to 
be a difeafe of the piel and often to effect the mefenteric glands, 
which Water will not only wath out, but encreafe the action of their 
velfels. Minerai Water andSalt Water are moft noted for their effects 
in this difeafe, and, confidering the weakne(s of their impregnation, 
and the great variety occuring in that where the effects have been 
found the fame, we have great reafon to fulpect that a confiderable 
part of their virtue is to be imputed to Water. To this purpofe I thall 
give you afact. Iam ready to believe, with Ruffel, that Sea Water 
cures more effectually than Mineral Water; but then from its im« 
pregnation it proves fo purgative, that thence its dofe is much limited. 
My practice is, both with children and adults, to join an equal 
quantity of Common to the Sea Water, and I find remarkable 
good effects from the addition. All this feemis to prove the aGtion 
of the Water here to be that of wafhing out the lymphatic fy{tem. 


Carriedsinto the blood-vefiels, Water expedes the freedom of the 
circulation, and promotes a more free fecretion ; but here there isno 
danger from its quantity, for it is foon thrown out by the fecrctions 
it promotes. It increafes the motion of the vefléls, while at-the 
fame time it opens thofe of the extremities to give way to the in- 

G gg creafed 
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creafed impetus. It is one of the fafeit Stimuli, and, by diluting the 
faline and putrefcent matters in our fluids, checks their inteftine mo- 
tion. By one and the other effect, it expedes every fecretion, as 
has been mentioned, but more efpecially the excrementitious fe- 
cretions of {weat and urine. By expeding thefe, it wafhes acri- 
mony from the coagulable lymph, and difcharges that acrimony out 
of the fyftem. By diluting the coagulable lymph, it feems to faci- 
litate its application to fubtiler parts, or its filtration along our fimple 
fibres. It isa certain fact, that calves, e. g. are much more nourifhed’ 
by an equal quantity of milk and water, than by milk alone, which 
can only be explained from the water producing more eafy appli- 
cation. We thus confider the effects of Water on every part of the. 
fyftem, and upon the whole, the ufe of it indifeafes. We fhall, in. 
fome meafure, be ready to allow, with Hoffman, that the title of 
Panacea more properly belongs to it, than to moft other medicines.. 


If any of the following fubftances be attenuant at all, it is from di- 
minifhing the cohefion of the parts of our blood. 


A aK ALN. A 


The title is fet down as comprehending the fubftances marked at 
4, in column of Antacida. We mutt here invert the order in which. 
they are fet down. 


Volatile Alkali. ‘This, from its ftimulus, can be given only in 
fuch {mall quantity at a time, that its attenuant powers cannot be 
obferved. Its operation is probably confined to the ftomach, as a 
Stimulant and Antifpafmodic. 


Vegetable and fofile Alkali. Between 'thefe there is no difference 
in medical properties. In their mild ftate they have no effects, as 
attenuant inthe mafs of blood. Out of the body, in that condition, 
they do not affect the coagulable lymph; @ fortiori, not in the fy{- 
tem. In their cauflic flate, out of the body, they do aét upon the 

blood, 
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blood, and that very quickly, but all the difficulties we mentioned 
about the effect of fubftances on the blood, take place here; and to 
thefe an additional one is, that in pafling the {tomach, they will al- _ 
ways meet with an acid; and furely with thefe difadvantages, and 
diffufed in a large quantity of ferofity, they can make little change in 
the mafs of blood, in any quantity in which we can introduce them. 
Concentrated, however, in the fecretions, their attenuant effects 
muft be more confiderable. Here we fhould alfo take notice of 
their refolvent property, but firit fhall mention 


Sot CRS PM Ee 


This muft neceflarily be given thus cauftic, in order to have 
any effet on our fluids It diflolves the coagulable lymph, aad 
may be thrown in in greater proportion than alkali, but never — 
can be given in fuch large quantity as to have any confiderable actioa 
as attenuant. Befides, it is ufed as a medicine, to obviate acidity, a 
proof that it is neutralized in the ftomach; from all which, with 
the alkali, it may be confidered as exerting only its power in the kid- 
neys. Both this and Alkali have been faid to diffolve ftones, 
A priori, we fhould certainly deny this; a pofleriortz, we are very 
certain that in many cafes they do not. Du Haen gives us an in- 
ftance of fifteen hundred weight of quick-lime being taken, befides 
many pounds of foap, and all without any fenfible ation on the 
ftone. Lime-water, however, onthe other hand, has been faid as 
undoubtedly to diffolve ftones, and calculous concretions of the kid-_ 
neys, but then thefe are of exceeding great variety, and in fome the - 
folution may be obtained. I think I have feen fuch, where the urine 
was turbid, with greater quantity of fandy matter, and matter of a 
flaky appearance. Here, however, there might be a deception, 
and a flight change of urine might have had the effet; and indeed 
we mutt allow, that many more experiments are wanied, and better 
directed obfervations. In many inftances the pain and ftrangury 
are relieved where there is no folution ; and indeed if we allow that 
the Uva Urf can operate without that effect, we may admit tha 
Lime-water and Alkali may operate in the fame manner. Again 

Gegz wes 
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we are liable to another fallacy. We argue for the power of Lime- 
water diffolving the ftone, becaufe the urine of thefe who ufe it 
will diffolve the ftone out of the body, but fill we are not fure that 


this is owing to the impregnation received from the: Lime-water, 


for the urine at this time contains a volatile Alkali, fo that we mut 
not determine till we have tried the urine of the fame perfon with 


or without the remedies.  Befides thefe, we are expofed to many 
other fallacies ; fo that, on the whole, we muft not determine till ex+ 


periments be repeated with a view to fay any thing certain on this 


fubject. 
SALES ON BAT ROL 


Thefe have no fenfible effe& on the coagulable lymph out of the 
body, and how they fhould have it in the body I cannot imagine, 
both on this account, and the fmall quantity in which we can exhi- 
bit them. In one view, however, they feem to be effectual in pre- 
ferving, if not in obtaining the fluidity of our blood. Our blood is, 
in great meafure, kept fluid by the ferofity, and this property it feems 
to poffefs, as water impregnated with faline matters, for common 


water will not have the effect. This would make us believe, that 
fome neutrals added, and alfo Alkalies, would encreafe the effe@ ; 


but ftill I can allow little to it, merely from confidering the fmall 
quantity in which they can be thrown in. If thrown in in a large 
quantity they will vomit, fo that we are forced to take them at fe- 
veral times, infomuch that one part will be acting on the kidneys, 
while the other is throwing in. ‘The moft which we can fuppofe of 
Nitre, e. g. taken into the blood, is half an ounce, and yet this dif- 
fufed in twelve pounds of ferofity, {carce gives any fenfible tafte, 
{carcely any fenfible ation. Of their effets we thall talk afterwards. 


DCA Re CTI te oS, 


Here I mean to talk of the combination of Expreffed Oil and— 


Alkali. This manifeftly relaxes the texture of the coagulable 
lymph, and may be taken in quantity, and then only preferve the 
fluidity of the whole. I have known lately a gentleman who took 

it 
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it in about the quantity of three ounces a day, with whom it came off 
by urine. Its effects in the gravel are not certain. We fhould ex- 
amine the ftate of the foap when difcharged by urine, and endea- 
vour to find whether its oil be feparated, {o that the alkali has now 
become more powerful. © 


j 


Our litt of Attenuants, you fee, is very fmalls> The others 
mentioned under this head by Materia Medica writers have been 
introduced from inference, ‘becaufe found ufeful in what is called 
vifcidity of the blood and pitusta frigida, but we have already 
occafion to fhew that the action of thefe was on the folids. Dr. 
Alfton, in making up this lift of Attenuants, gives properly thole 
which we have mentioned, and afterwards adds a great many from 
his lift of Stimulants. With regard to thefe no body has {poke 
precifely. If they be faid to be attenuant from acting on the 
fluids, Ideny that any experiment fhews it. If they are faid to 
be attenuant from acting on the folids, it poflibly may be fo; but - 
I know no man who has determined that degree of their action 
neceflary to give fluidity. 


We now come to fpeak of the general titles. 


Dulcia. ‘Thefe, at the place referred to, have been. conftantly 
mentioned as of a faponaceous nature; but from what has been 
faid, their effects muft be very ambiguous. As the foundation, 
however, of the Nutrientia, they may be of fome avail. 3 


Nutrientia. In fo far as vegetable aliment gives lefs nourifh- 
ment, it gives lefs coagulable lymph, and confequently on this 
account, and as accompanied with a good deal of fluid matter, 
gives fluidity to our blood. But I do not know how far this can be 
carried, for the denfity of the blood depends very much on the _ 
{tate of the ceconomy with regard tothe folids. Thus a robuft 
laborious man, who lives on vegetables, will have denfer blood than 
a fine gentleman who lives on animal food: Again, vegetables, as 

lefs 
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lefs putrefcent, may remain longer in a vifcid flate before they are 
converted ; and it is for this reafon that they are given in a Scurvy, 
where denfity and confiftence is wanting. 


Emollientia. Vegetables of this clafs, as marked in the Cata- 
logue, were fuppofed to abound in the faline matter, but this is not 
an any fuch quantity as to give them any title to a place here. 
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Under the head of Aétenuantia we have confidered how far 
Lentor may take place. ‘We are now to confider the deviation of 
the fluids towards the fide of too great fluidity. This change 
muft depend on an ever-proportion of fluid aliment, or a diminu- 
tion in the force of cohefion of our fluids. A defe& of motion 
was {pecioufly enough alledged to be the caufe of Lentor, fo that 
an encreafed motion might be reckoned the caufe of fluidity ; but 
while the proportion of the parts remain, great motion will not 
alter it. “luidity, then, depends chiefly on the proportion, which 
may be varied in two ways, either by the introduction of a great 
proportion of fluid aliment, or by the retention of the fecretions. 


1. As to the over-proportion of fluid aliment; if this be per- 
fectly mild, we have mentioned the falutary effects that may arife 
from it, as that of encreafing the fecretions, by which means the 
aver-proportion would run off. It has been alledged, that, in- 
{tead of being carried out of the body, water may run off into the 
cellular men nbrane, or into the cavities, and produce Anafarca or 
Afcites. From obfervation I never faw a Dropfy arifing from this 
caufe. Univerfally it depends on a confiderable refifiance made to 
the return of the venous blood, or a defect of abforption. Hence 
I would doubt whether ever an over-proportion of fluid aliment 
could produce difeafe. An over-proportign of warm liquors may 
certainly be hurtful, but then we mutt afcribe this to the relaxation 
they induce in the Romach, and confequently over the whole fyftem. 

: As 


ws 
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As to the retention of the fecretions. If we could fuppofe this. 
to take place over the whole fyftem, the effeét would certainly fol- 
low, but this we cannot expe&t; and if the retention is only 
partial, it will always be compenfated by the encreafe of other 
fecretions. 

The figidity of the blood may alfo be varied by the proportior 
and ftate of the more denfe and concreting parts of it, and the fluidity 
may be encreafed either by a defect of rhefe parts, or bya diminution 
of their force of cohefion. A faulty proportion may occur from a 
defe& of the more confiftent parts of the blood,. by abftraQting nou- 
rifhment altogether, or to a defect of affimilation.. As to the: 
firft, it is doubtful how far fluidity may arife from this caufe, 
confidering how fruitful the animal ceconomy is: in making pro- 
vifion againft any fuch changes. A> blood once provided with a: 
due proportion of coagulable lymph is only liable to lofe it by 
putrefaction, and it is of this that thofe die who die. for want. 
of food. More to be attended to is what we mentioned laft, 
viz. when the digeftive and aflimilatory powers. are too weak to 
convert aliment into proper juice. I am ready to believe this may 
happen; but in the formation of our blood, the effeAs of mo-~ 
tion, &c. are fo little known, e. g. whether’ it would produce 
vifcidity or fluidity, or whether there be not provifions to obviate 
thefe, that we cannot yet fpeak pofitively on the fubje@. Inone 
other way our fluid may be varied on the fide of fluidity, by the 
more denfe parts being evacuated. Such effect might be fuppofed 
to take place in hemorrhage, but here it 1s uncertain whether the 
hemorrhage operates by abftracting the denfe parts, or by retaining 
the fecretions, and fo occafioning fluidity. 

2. With regard to the production of fluidity by the diminithed. 
force of cohefion in our fluids. This may happen from the fluids 
proceeding too far towards putrefaction, or from other caufes, of an 
over proportion ef faline matter in the blood. 

From whatever fources this of fluidity may proceed, it will ap- 
pear they are very doubtful, and therefore that the exiftence of it 
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is not fo frequent. When it occurs, however, we muft next confi- 
der how it is to be remedied. This may be affected in two ways; 


ay by reftoring the due proportion of vifcid fluids ; 2. by encreafing 


their force of cohefion. The fubftances proper for the firft indica- 
tion are marked under the general title, to be mentioned afterwards. 
As to the fecond, the only medicines marked for this head are. Acids 
and Aleohol.. Thefe can never be ufed internally to produce their 
effe&, and therefore are only employed. externally in the cafe of 
Hemorrhages. As to the firit indication, if we can reftore the 
vifcid fluids, it muft be by the Nutrientia. The Aftringents alfo 
in fome meafure belong to the article of Acids. 

To the Nutrientia we muft add a number of Demuicents, which, 
as they contain a mucilaginous matter, may have the effe@ of en- 
creafing the vifcidity of the mafs; but then they float only in the 
ferofity, and are fdon carried off with it. 


t 


DEMULCENT IA. 


Thee are medicines which correct the acrimony of otr fluids. 
Changes may be made in the mixture of our fluids when no Acri- 
mony Piakces place, but this is a piu not yet eftablifhed. Medi- 
cines correcting acrimony may be of two kinds, as correfting Acri- 
mony in general, or particular Acrimonies. It is the firft of thefe 
which is properly meant by Demulcents, which at not by chang- 
ing the nature of the acrimony, but merely by theathing of covering 
it, in imitation of Nature, who has covered our folids with a mucus 
for the fame intention; for it is the fame thing whether our folids 
are wrapped up in this mucus, or whether the aids are mixed with 
it. Hence all our Demulcents are mucilaginous, or oily matters, or 
amixtureof both. It is the ferofity which is the vehicle of acrimo- 
ny, inorder that i¢ may be carried off by the fecretions. In thefe 
acrimony exerts its chief effects, and it is there, too, that our De- 
mulcents are collected, in order to defend the fecretory organ. But 
before this 1 fhould have obf ais that Demulcents which fheath 

the 
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_ aewesoony, which in the heart-burn affe@ts the upper orifice of the 


ftomach, have the fame effect in the inteftines, fupplying the natu- 
ral mucus, as in the cafe of Dyfentery, and alfa defending the rec- 


‘tum in cafe of very hard acrid feces, Ge. 


In the blood veffels, Ido not imagine acrimony takes place, on 
account of the diffufion, and likewife becaufe the veffels are lubri- 
cated and defended from it by a mucus conftantly exfuding from their 


fides. It is in the fecretions, as we have faid, where the acrimony 


pafies in greateft plenty, and exerts moft of its effects. Hence in 
acrid urine, the eflicacy of cur Demulcents, which, carried along in 
the fame ferofity with the aerimeny, defends the kidneys from its 


effets; and hence in this, as well as other difeafes of the urinary 
paffages, calculous and nephritic cafes, Ge. are fo yery ufeful. An 
encreafed fecretion of mucus is always acrid, being poured out from © 


the follicles, before by ftagnation it has time to become mild. Thus 
poured out in the bronchia, it produces an irritation, creates a -vio- 
lent cough, and affects the lungs. Hence, in almott all difeafes of 


‘the breaft our Demulcents are very effectual in covering the acrimo- 


ny of the mucus. Flyor albus is nothing more than an encreafed 
evacuation of mucus in an acrid flate, and hence *Demulcents be- 
come good palliatives. Nay, fometimes the difeafe feems to be con- 
tinued merely from the effets of the acrimony, and in fuch cir- 
cumftances I have feen Demulcents operate a perfect cure. Demul- 


cents are alfo ufeful in the flux of the lochie in women. In every 


hemorrhage an acrid ferum i is poured gut, which i in this cafe I have 
feen fo much, fo as to excoriate the parts which it pafied over; fo 
that univerfally ail hemorrhages may be continued from the irrita- 


| tion, and fo pints our Demulceats ufeful. 


it was prey a practice, yet continued by fome, to give Sperma- 
eeti to child-bearing women, for which I was ata loft to Know the 
reafon; but now fee, that in large quantity it might have the de- 
mulcent property ‘we mention. After menftruation, I have often 


known the parts fore, and by this means an uneafy irritation pro- . 
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duced, only to be removed by Demulcents, externally or internally 
applied. It has been imagined that Demulcents, in flopping he- 
morrhage, acted by infpiffating the blood, and hindering it to flow 

ut; but you will eafily fee, that it is much more probable that their 
-adtion is by invifcating the acrimony which irritates to hemorrhage. 
So much for the effects of Demulcents in general. On particulars 
we have very few obfervations to make. | 


3 The three firft marked in the catalogue belong to the 
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I do not know whether we*can extend the demulcent virtue 
to the whole tribe. The Conjfolda major contains fo much of 
it in every part of the plant, that it can be prepared into a 
kind of falep. 


Pulmonaria has the pidinacy virtues of defthaleedt. - Cynogloffum 
is not folely mucilaginous, but has an acrimony joined with it, which 
makes it avoided as demulcent. It was formerly called narcotic, — 
_but this property is ftill doubted. Sir John Floyer gave it to a dog, 
_in great quantity, without any poifonous effect. Dr. Hulfe, in Ray’s. 
. Hiftoria plantarum, tells us it is of ufe in the Scrophula. On the 

other-hand, Morifon and Blair give us inftances of its poifonous pro- 
- perty. Blair’s, indeed, does not properly apply> as the Cynoglo//um 
maritimum isa different plant. — 


FARINACEA., 


All thefe (and indeed all the, Rune of | the veselable Kia 
have more or lefs of demulcent virtue; in proportion as they give out 
in infufion or decoction a greater quantity of mucilage, and by this 
we may judge of the propriety of their exhibition, and the largenefs 
“of the dofe. 


DULCIA. 
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It would feem doubtful whether thefe belonged to this head, but . 
experience thews they are ufeful, and we give fyrup with good éf- 
fects in Catarrh. The ufe of the Du/cia may be colleéted from what 
we faid of them formerly i in the Nufrientia, and what will be {aid 
of them as Laxatives. Asto the various kinds, how far they dif- 
tinguith them in practice is doubtful. Fine Sugar ‘is lefs ferment- 
able than Honey, but that boiled, and deprived of its acid, is neither 
more detergent, demuleent, or balfamic, than fugar. The fruits are 
demulcent in proportion to their {weetnefs, 


Liquorice. We cannot employ many of our {weets, becaufe they 
produce thirft. If it were true that Liquorice had not that incon- 
venience, it would be of great ufe, but upon trial, given in the fame 
quantity with the reft, I have found it always to produce the fame 
wcfiedis, without any remarkable pectoral virtues. 


BP. Galea GG” be Nusa: 


The firft four of thefe are very ufeful. I can throw in more 
‘mucilage of Aithea than any other plant, and fo of Gum Arabic, 
which is commonly employed in too fmall a dofe.. I give to the 
‘quantity of four ounces in emulfion, and then only find its proper 
demulcent effects in the urinary paflages, where there is moft occa- 
fion for it. Szarch is a vegetable fubftance, in the ftate moft fit to 
‘be employed as a mucilage, and I have known it thrown in inter- 
nally inthe dyfentery. Salep fhould have been {et down here. 
“Many of our own’plants might afford a fimilar fubftance, ¢. g. Sym- 
phytum and Althea. Ichthyocolla is fet down as an dante of ani- 
‘mal mucilage being employed as well as the vegetable, ‘This is one 
of the ftrongeft fpecies of animal glues. Wherever there is reafon 
to dread putrefaGtion, thefe fhould not be employed; poflibly, how- 
ever, there may be cafes adapted toit. In the prisia vie, where there 
“was acrimony without fever, I have feen it given inftead of Starch in 

Hhha2 . glylters, 
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glyfters, and with good effeéts, its difficult. ee is the occafion 


of its rarer ufe. 


The general titles will be éafi Be wnderltood: Sedatives take off 
the effets of acrimony, by diminithing the fenfibility of the part: 
I have put them down here, becaufe they are often faid to be demul= 
cent in the ftricteft fenfe. Thus the feeds of Hyofcyamus have been 
fuppofed to have its virtues depending on its demulcent property 5. 
but it is plain théy never can be given in fuch quantity as to pro« 
duce that effe@ ; and thus Hyofcyamus, as demualcent, acts merely. 

by its fedative quality. 
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Animal bodies are formed, both fluids and folids of them, from 
the aliment we take in. No portion of thefe fluids is of any dura- 
tion ih the fyftem, but is conftantly wathing out, and fupplied 
from the eliment. . Vegetable food is the only food of animals 
whofe changes we need properly enquire after, as all animals 
either live dire@ly upon it, or on animals who do, The acefcent 
matter of vegetables, for it is by that they are chiefly diftinguithed. 
from animal nature; is converted into animal matter in confe- 
quence of powers fubfifting in the animal body. Hence, then,. 
vegetable aliment in animal bodies goes through all. the fteps to- 
putrefaction, which, however, in its higheft degree, never takes 
place in animal bodies. Hence we are led to confider animal 
fluids in three ftates; 1. a portion {till remaining acefcent; 2. a 
portion in an intermediate ftate betwixt acefcency and putrefaction, 
or the proper animal fluid; 9. a portion degenerated towards pu- 
trefaction. This view leads us to obferve the morbid deviations, 
while, on the one hand, our food retains too much acefcency, or, 
on the other, is gone too far towards putrefaction. Thefe two. 
actimonies, the acid and alkaline, are the chief, and perhaps the 
only ones we can diftinétly mark. We may, indeed, perceive 
extraneous acrimonies introduced by different means into the body, 
but into thefe we cannot, nor is it our bufinefs at prefent to en= 
quire. 
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quire. How far even in the common mafs there may not be'a - 
variety of Acrimonies different from thofe we fpeak of, I fhall not 
fay; but I maintain that no body has explained or fhewn of what 
kind they are, im what cafes they appear, and with what fymptoms. 
they occur, or what fymptoms they produce; and de non entibus, 
ac de non operantibus, fere eadem eff ratio, ‘There is yet a more 
fruitful fource of acrimony in the body, viz. from degenerated: 
fluids. being abforbed, and acting upon the fyfem.. But to know 
what acrimonies they would produce, we muft be acquainted with: 
the ftate of all the fecreted fluids, a knowledge we are very far from. 
having attained. Every one of them which has been lately 
examined, has turned out different from what it was formerly 
imagined, and till once we are well acquainted with their nature, 
itis in vain to {peak of the changes to which they are liable; fo: 
that, though we allow an iofinite variety of acrimony, certainly 
we ought not totalk of them fo confidently es we do.. As an 
apology for this difcuffion I may obferve, that perfection is not to 
be expected in a fyftem of the. theory of Phyfic, and that it is 
neceffary to point out its errors. I can venture at leaft to fay, that 
actimony is often accufed without foundation.. No'fooner do we 
fee a Motion excited in the fyftem, than we refer it to ftimulus,. 
- and'that to acrimony ; but every motion of the fyfiem. can be ex- 
cited independent ‘of thefe, as in the hyfteric difeafe, Gc, by the. 
paffions of the mind. ‘This, indeed, may be thought a ftimulus,. 

but furely it is neither of the mechanical nor chemical kind, 
Acrimony, indeed, does exift, "but its {pecies can never be precifely 
determined; nay, when it does exift, we may neglect it. Thus,. 
undoubtedly, in the Small Pox, and cther contagious diieafes, an 
acrimony is certainly prefent; but in the cure it gives us no indi- 
€ation, and we do not regard the acrimony, but the effects it pro- 
duces. In the fame manner, in the cafe of poifons, we Shai. 
their effects, for we very feldom know the nature of the particular 
poifon.. Even when we do know them, it is very feldom we csn: 
pive medicines to correct them, However, there are 2 few cafes 
where the indication i is to-expel the morbific matter; but then 
this» 
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this is only in a very general way, and by fuch medicines as bring 


a total change on the fluids. Upon the whole, then, you will fee, 


with what impropriety we amufe ourfelves with acrimony, feeing 
‘we accufe it fo often without foundation, talk of it with fo little 
precifion, and may neglect it with fo much fafety, From all this 
we fhall treat only the acid and alkaline, as with thefe we are beft 
acquainted. | 


Acid Acrimony takes place when the vegetable aliment retains 
its acid nature to a morbid degree. In what part of the fyftem 


does this take place? In the firft ftage in the prime viz, and. 


almoft only in the ftomach itfelf. Some have fuppofed it goes into 
the blood, andthere occafions difeafes. For my part, I am of a 
’ contrary opinion. Even in the inteftines an acid has: never been 
found, for it is there covered with fluids. As foon as it comes 
out of the ftomach it is mixed with the bile, and forms with it a 
compofition which is the caufe of its effeéts in the inteftines. 
Much lefs then can we fuppofe it in the blood vefiels. I doubt 
if even thegchyle ever appears there, as fome alledge, confidering 


the diffufion it muft undergo immediately after pafling from the | 


- thoracic duct into the fibassian vein. All the chyle feen in thefe 
days in the blood is only a portion of the coagulable lymph, feparated 
by itfelf. Even although we allowed it did take place, in twelve 
hours it would difappear; for after that time having elapfed from the 
taking of food, no milk is fecreted, fo that we cannot conceive it 
having any effec on the confiftence or mixture of our fluids. How 
far a certain modification in the ftate of our fluids may take place, I 
will not fay. Vegetable aliment may, indeed, give a Jefs denfe blood, 

but even that was doubted ; but {uppofing it did, it would by no 
means be acid. Dr. Boerhaave is the chief leader of this doétrine, 
and, in his 4pbori/ms, talks of an acid milk, @c. produced by it, Ge, 
The very fame Boerhaave, in his Chemiftry, contradicts this 
opinion, and maintains the contrary again{t Lemery and Homberg. 

_. Nay, he Goes to an excefs on this fubje@t, and denies an Acid could 


be extracted from human blood, an ao it a fucceisfully re- - 


peated 


oa 


vest 


ae 
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. though the fermentation: is calm,,fuch a quantity.of acid may. 
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peated fince Homberg, &c, by every fucceeding Chemift. When 
Van Swieten was publithed, I expected to have feen the matter 
eonfirmed ; but if you look into his Commentary, you will find 
him talking {ceptically upon the fubject, and giving no inflances 
to confirm the allegations of Boerhaave. I {hall then ab@ra@ 
entirely from the confideration of Acid in the blood vefels, and 
talk of it only as exifting in the fomach. There it may take place 
on two footings ; 1. When the acefcent fermentation is of’ the 
vinous kind, preducing gas /y/vefire, {pafmodic pains, Ge. 2. where, 


be generated as to produce bad effect, uniting with the bile, 


and caufing Cholera, &c. Thefe may depend on a variety. of 


caufes ; 1. From an over proportion of acefcent aliment, which may 
leave fo much Acid as to prove a ferment for fome time after- 
wards. ‘This caufe is much confidered, but of a nature eafily to 
be overcome. 2, The fault more commonly lies in a defec& of 
the digeftive liquors, as an abflraction of the faliva, Gc. 3. More 
frequently ftill do thefe effects proceed from. a weak ftomach ; for 
by its natural action the aliment is compreffed, the air generated 
in the formation invifcated and reabforbed. Slow evacuation is 
another confequence of a weak ftomach ;. and indced this might 
have been made a diftin@t head, as Acidity is always greater in the 


proportion as the aliment is longer detained ; and I have feen no’ 


inftances of a:very ftrong Acid produced, except where there were 


 fcirrhofities of the pylorus, and then. it had the effeéts of mineral 


acids, eroded linen, Gc. _—_ Not only is flow evacuation thus hurtful 
by caufing acefcency, but alfo by preventing its paflage into the 
inteftines, and being corrected by mixture with the inteftinal fluids, 


From all this it appears, that vegetable aliment muft be more 


3 acefcent, as’ lefs foluble. The weaker action of the ftomach, de- 


ferves particular attention, as arifing from. fo many fecondary 
caufes, and thefe depending on the conftitution ‘of the fyftem, in 


general, thefe difeafes being feldom a topical affection, and being 
produced even by paffions of the mind, Gc. and every encreafed 
evacuation of the fyfem. In order, therefore, to a cure, we-muft 
a os eradicate: 


a 
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eradicate thefe various cnlbatie ; but our time forbids us‘now to enter 
upon fuch a confideration, and weare only to talk of fuch medicines 
as deftroy Acidity for the time prefent. 


The medicines fet down under the article Autacida, are thofe 
which deftroy Acidity by neutralizing it, Thefe are divided into three 
claffes. The firft contains Earths, the fecond Alkalines, the 
third Neutrals, under which is comprehended one compound of 
another kind, see 


‘Nike come se te dak: Wa 


All the {et marked at a, ate Abforbents. They are divided into 
two fafciculi, the Foffile and Animal. 


Of the Foffile I have fet down thofe employed in our Difpenfatory. 
Lapis calcarius may remain, though of no peculiar ufe. Offiocolla 
fhould be rejected, as firangers may fuppofe we have fome confi- 
dence in the virtues its name implies. Cha/k, when wafhed from 
_ its flint, is a pure Abforbent, perhaps the beft of them, and 
preferable to the animal Abforbents. Méagnefa alba fhould have 
been added to this fet. It has had a confiderable reputation 
as. an Abforbent; and, when neutralized, as a Purgative; but I 
find it is not more abforbent than any of the reft, nor more pur- 
gative in lefs quantity ; ; as Chalk or Crabs eyes, given in the fame 
dofe, viz. two drachms will have the fame effe&, Therefore it may 
be neglected. 


The Animal Abforbents are all of a common nature except the 
C. C.uflum, which abforbs lefs than any of the others, and for that 
reafon has been propofed to be rejeGed; but its falt is manifeftly of 
an aftringent kind, and therefore it may very properly be retained, to 
be ernployed in fuch cafes where we want an afiringent joined with 
ay abforbent power. Ido not here {peak from experiment. 


All 
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All the others are‘of common nature and virtues. They differ in 
fome meafare in the quantity of acid they abforb, but this fo ins 
‘confiderably, that cheapnefs may regulate our choice. 


When the prefence of acid in the ftomach demands the ufe of 
abforbents, they may be ufed with freedom, at leaft-we nced not 
limit the dofe for fear of what fome have imagined, that they fhall be 
entangled in the vifcid matter and form hard crufts; for fo much 
does the ftomach tend towards acidity, that they would foon be 
wafhed out in a faline ftate. We may not, however, go too far in 
abftrating acid, which feems to take place for good purpofe in the 
animal ceconomy, vz. to obviate thealkalefcency fo remarkable in 
the reft of the’ fyftem. If this be too much correated, the putrid 
tendency will, in proportion, take place. Dr. Pringle has mentioned 
them, from their feptic quality, as mifchievous in dyfentery and pu- 
trid Fever. His reafoning is tolerably well founded, but I do ‘not 
apprehend the confequence, for it is not a {mall quantity, nay, not 
even a large one, of abforbents, which will hurry on to putrefaCtion, 
fo much acid is continually generated, and we fee every day perfons 
of acid ftomachs take large and repeated dofes of them without 
producing that effect. Again, when they are joined to the acid in 
the ftomach, and neutralized, I conceive them ating like other 
neutrals as antifeptic, and correcting any bad effedis they produce 
by abfiraGtion of acid. In the inteftines they are purgative, and 
partly with fome degree of aftriGtion. At all times Abforbents have 
been noted as diuretic and diaphoretic, which properties, I believe, 
they exert in the fame manner 4s neutral falts. Carried into the 
blood, and .pafling by the excretories, they are in fome epags 
diuretic, and there are more efpecially aftringent. Liquid thell, 
combination of the muriatic acid with a calcarious earth, pai 
employed in nephritic cafes with a manifeft alleviation of the 
fymptoms. I fufpected a folvent power, but found none fuch out of the 
body, and therefore thought my fuccefs imagination. But now that 
I find other medicines have the fame property without affecting 
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the ftone, I make no doubt of its action; efpecially as abforbent 

earths have had the fame property afcribed to them, and thofe could 
never reach the kidneys without being joined to an acid in the 
ftomach. 
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In talking of thefe mentioned in our Catalogue, we fhall, in fome 
meafure, invert the order of infertion. 
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from its ftimulus cannot be given in fufficient quantity to prove ab- 
forbent, and its other properties have been already mentioned. 
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is placed among our Alkalines, as agreeing with them in feveral pro= 
pettics. Its anti-nephritic, and lithontriptic virtues have been already 
mentioned. Its other properties may be thortly difcuffed, 


Externally it difcovers fomewhat of an aftrictive quality, and fo 
is ufeful in lax and flaccid ulcers. Whether there it has any effect 
as an Antifeptic, I cannot fay. In the ftomach its chief effects are as. 
an Abforbent and Solvent, corre€ting the too great vifcidity of the 
mucus. 1 have faid, that Arthritics and Nephritics are liable to 
diforders of the fiomach. Lime-water relieves fuch diforders, 
Some would alledge this to be in confequence of a farther operation: 
in the fyftem, but to me its operation feems to be in the ftomach,. 
depending on its folvent, abforbent, and aftriQive power. In the 
inteftines it acts as aftrictive, and fo has been found to ftop obftinate 
Dylfentery. sgl a 


_ Whether in the blood it is folvent I cannot fay. Pafling by the 
feveral excretories it may exert its effects; for the reft I refer you 
to Dr, Alfton, = ; 


As. 
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As accompanied with fo much common water, which is fo likely 
to wafh out the lymphatic fyftem, and alfo exerting an aftrictive 
property, Lime-water may be ufeful in fcrophulous cafes; accord- 
ingly it has been aflerted powerful in fuch circumftances ; but I have 
never had this property confirmed by experience. 


As to any other virtues of quick-lime I muft remain uncertain. 


/ 
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The foflile and vegetable fixed Alkali have, as far as we know, the 
fame effects in medicine; ; the foflile is the milder. 


Deprived of their air, or in their cauftic ftate, they have the 
power of deftroying animal fubftances altogether ; and hence are 
employed as the common efcharotic of the Surgeons. The ftrongeft 
Cauttic is always the beft, fooneft performing what is intended, and 
I believe with leaft pain. Prepared by itfelf, it is always fluid ia the 
air, and it has been. found ufeful to obtain it in a firm confittent 
form. For this purpofe, the preparation of the London College is 
preferable, and the Quick-lime there added, not only gives a dry 
form, but preferves the Alkali in its cauftic ftate. 


When not fo cauftic, but more dilute, it is a fine folvent and de- © 
tergent in various foulnefles of the fkin, freckles, morphew, where 


matter fticks in the febaceous excretories. 


It is extremely effectual in wathing off every thing that adheres 
to the body, and fo at firft gives a nitor and polifh to the fkin; but 
upon frequent ufe, by wafhing out the febaceous matter, it opie it 


dry, fhrivelled, and parched. 


Dr. Boerhaave employs it as a detergent in ulcers; but in ge- 
neral, except fuch as are very foul, and covered with crufts, ulcers. 
do not bear faline medicines at all; as they all produce inflammation, 
Hence the fixed Alkali has been thrown out of our tin@ure of myrrh, 
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and aloes, mixed with ointments it has been recommended for drefling 
iffues by fome. In the ftomach, fixed. Alkali may be abforbent, but 
unlefs it meets with fufficient quantity of acid, it will a@ as a ftimu- 
lant, fo that in this intention itis a very uncertain medicine, very apt 
to be over dofed, not exceeding in this property the abforbent earths, 
and not, like them, remaining innocent till an acid be produced to: 
wath them away. Even as a ftimulant I do not know but we have 
properly omitted the fixed Alkali, as in that intention more diffufible 
ftimuli are preferably employed. It has, however, been mentioned 
as an ufeful ftimulus to the inteftines. Boerhaave talks of it as a con- 
venient purgative ; but in this view, imagine, with little advantage; 
for in fo far as not. neutralized, it proves acrid and inflammatory, 
and when itis, excels not the neutral falts, which are therefore, with 
juftice, more generally ufed.. Carried into the blood, and colleéted 
in the excretories, fixed Alkali proves diuretic; and perhaps there i is: 
“none more powerful i in that operation. It has been employed in vari- 
-ous cachectic and. efpecially hydropic cafes. Whether it aéts by 
remaining alkaline, is doubtful. It is certainly proper to combine it 
with a little acid... In its cauftic ftate the fixed Alkali is always moft 
powerful, but then it is too acrid... We fhould, however, take as 
near to Caufticity as we conveniently can; and I imagine Practi- 
‘tioners are right in ufing the afhes of plants ; becaufe the Alkali of 
thefe is ina cauftic ftate. It is commonly joined to an acid wine, 
by which it is half neutralized, and thus may be exhibited in greater 
quantity. The wine we commonly ufe is Rhenifh. Fixed Alkali. 
may be a powerful folvent of mucus, but Lime-water is fafer, and. 
more effectual. 


Huxam. accufes fixed Alkali as producing Scurvy, probably only: 
from theory. It may act, however, by abforbing acid, and fo hur-- 
tying putrefcency.. . walt ¢ 

| gad Elo rR Aj eee 
Thefe I have fet down, not fo much for their being abforbent, . as- 


“to point out the decompofition they may undergo. 
BORAX 
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has been faid to be abforbent.' It has been faid to be diuretic, but 
I have never found it to have that property. In the ftomach it may 
be decompofed by the acid, there be abforbent, and ac as other 
neutrals. It may be employed, where that is fafe, to take away 
Aphihe, which it does very well. 
SPARE AR US § OL UBT L Ts: 

is the moft agreeable of the neutral falts. The French have ufed it, 
and recommended it. It is found that with the foffile Alkali it will 
‘be. got cryftallized, and it is this which is called Se/ de Seignette, from 
its inventor, and has been difperfed over France as a valuable remedy. 
‘But either in one or the other form it is a purgative, little to be 
depended upon, becaufe all the tartarous neutrals are liable to be 

decompofed by the acid in the ftomach; and_ becaufe in foluble 


Tartar there is only a {mall portion of Alkali, and the reft Cream of 
‘Tartar ; and when the alkali of the foluble tartar is taken away, the 


‘cream of tartar does not remain in a fufficient dofe. As a purgative 
jt isto be confidered in the fame light as Magnefia, uzz. at the fame 
time as checking acidity. Poflibly a fitter foluble Tartar might be 
procured by neutralizing the Tartar with Magnefia. 


SO we By 


as an attenuant, has been already mentioned, I have fet it pnt here: 
as decompofed in the ftomach, and I imagine its reputation twenty 
years ago, as of fo much ufe in arthritic ance: depends greatly upon: 
that. Lime-water, too, may have fomewhat of the fame action. 


4a GENERAL ERS LBiss 
Acidity can only be radically cured’ by the Stimulantia, which re- 
‘ftore the afflux to the ftomach:*° The Antifpafmodics take off the: 
effect of Acidity. Some of the Stimulants, as the Bitters, obviate: 
[fermientation, at the fame time that they ftimulate and ftrengthen. 
‘the ftomach, the pe of which 4 is the mott general caufe of the : 
Saiki Jy addigud bs 
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There isa doubt whether we can fpeak of Acrimony as properly 
alkaline, and perhaps when this exifts, it is always with defiruction 
to the fyftem. Du Haen, however, has fhewn us, that an Alkali’ 
may be developed in the fecretories, as in the urine of calcalous pa- 
tients, whofe urine effervefced with acids, and turned fyrup of 
violets green. Butin general, our fluidsare only in an alkalefcent ftate, 
and it is to this our medicines muft be directed. This may occur 
in any. part of the fyftem, wherever there are animal fluids. It 
may even happen in the ftomach, though, en account of its acefcent 
tendency, but feldom. More copoly it may exift in the inteftines, 
mott of all in the common mafs of blood, and the feveral excretories.. 
In all thefe cafes it may be confidered as of two kinds, the chronic 
and acute; the former in Scurvies, the latter in putrid and malig- 
nant Fevers. With regard to the firit, the nature and caufes are 
fufficiently evident, ir arifing, e. g. in confequence of alkalefcent ali- 
ment taken in, or cM eacn of thofe excretions by which alkalef- 
cent parts are thrown off. With regard to putrid Fevers, there is 
much darknefs and obfcurity. In the cafe of Scurvy, we can fup- 
pofe the difeafe to take place without a ferment; whereas in the 
latter cafe that muft be taken in; and, indeed, a ferment of a pow- 
erful nature, and rapid progrefs. As to its manner of operation, it 
is doubtful whether it ats wholly on the fluids, or chiefly on the 
folids, ‘That it does a& on the folids often, is evident from the 
nervous affeGtions accompanying it, and from the cure, we doing 
much more by Antifpafmodics than Antifeptics, I haveno doubt 
of the action of contagion being on the nervous fyftem, though 
at the fame time I will net deny their action on the fluids. Ihave 
{een inftances of it. A fervant, in a family where I was employed, 
who lived very much upon vegetables, and was without any ob- 
firucted fecretions, on a fudden was feized with a flaccidity ef the 
gums, violent incoercible hemorrhage and petechie, and a putrid 

.. Fever, foon ending with death. . Here, certainly, the operation was 
; an:the fluids ; and many inftances of the fame kind occur in. the 


oi) annals 
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annals of Phyfic; but wherever this action on the fluids occurs, a 
cure is very little in our power. A chronic alkalefcency in the 
blood-veflels is only to be cured by throwing in a large quantity of 
vegetable acefcents, and by opening the excretions, promoting per= 
fpiration and urine. It is not to be cured by any fubftances not 
converted into our fluids, however powerful Antifeptics, or effeual 
neutralizers of Alkali, becaufe it is neceflary the vitiated fluids fhould 
be entirely fupplied with new ones. Practice confirms this; and I 
mention it to prove what I fo frequently inculcate,that medicines have. 
little power of altering our fluids. Asalkalefcency may occur in the 
prime via, it is to be corrected by Acids. _ Thefe are of two kinds, 
native and artificial. In treating their virtues, we fhall firft {peak - 
of Acids in general, and then of particular Acids. 
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Applied to the lips, they fhew an aftringent quality, as appears by 
vinegar expelling from them the red blood. This aftringency is 
only proper to be taken notice of when they are confiderably. di- 
Iuted. Hence the vegetable Acid is commonly ufed, and where 
this part of their operation is required ;, and hence they are ufed to 
bathe over-ftretched ligaments. In a more concentrated ftate, ta 
this aftringent they join a ftimulant and rubifacient power, and 
therefore we have thought of applying them in paralytic cafes; for 
which purpofe we blend them with oily matters, as hogs lard, in 
the Unguentum paralyticum, to obviate an exces of their inflamma- , 
tory property. A more fluid Oil than the former may be employed, 
with the advantage, perhaps, of more accurate mixture. This 
ointment is certainly ferviceable, though not with great advantages. 
If the Acid be blended with too great proportion of cil, the timulus 
is not confiderable;, if not,, it. is inflammatory, and does not extend 
over the fyftem. It ought only to be employed where benefit is. 
expected from a few applications of it; for on repeated ufe, inflead 
of encreafing, you will eaily fee it muft impair and deftroy the fen- 
: fation: 
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fation of the nerves*. Applied: alone in a concentrated fate, Acids: 
prove corrofive, and deftrey the textute of animal fubfances. 
This corrofive quality is not taken off by an union with metals, but 
encreafed by it. Thus, in the lunor cauftic, fomewhat of its effe@s 
ate to be attributed to the metal. The fame is the cafe with the 
Butter of Antimony, to which, as well as to the Acids,-as cauftics, 
may be objected the inconveniences of fluidity. How much Acid 
can perform alone, may be feen in the Medical Effays. It has 
there been propofed to make an alternate application of acid and 
cauftic Alkali, giving the one, when the other had begun to pain ; 
but in this method, each would hinder the other’s operation, and. 
a croft of neutral {alt would be formed, which would deftroy the 
effect of the Cauftic. In thort, the whole affair feems to be a mere 
whimfy of refinement. 


‘With regard to the internal ufe of Acids. In the mouth they 
exert afringent effects. To obtain this property, they have been © 
exhibited in various forms. It was Sydenham’s practice in the 
Angina to give the vitriolic Acid with Mel rofarum. Where 
laxity prevails this may be ufeful, but it is difficult to diftinguith 
fach cafes; and in more violent inflammation: they are certainly 
hurtfal and dangerous, by their ftimulant, and, perhaps alfo, their 
aftringent power. Acids atfo exert their /fimulus in the mouth, 
and encteafe the excretion of faliva and mucus, and hence allay 
thirft, in which intention they are fometimés given in Dropfies, 
where we want that effect without encreafing the quantity of 
fluids. It has been faid, that they diffolve the mucus, but this is 
not properly proved. On experiment, they do not coagulate it like 
blood, but thew a tendency to that’ way, and their operation is proba- 
bly by ftimulating the excretories, and drawing forth a fluid, by 
which crufts sind: floughs are pufhed of. In any fort of catarrhal 
+ affection, 


* This remedy is equivocal, becaufe as much is loft by the fedative as gained by the 
Stimulant power, and to be avoided ; applied externally to the nofe, acids have been ufed in 
hyfteric fits and faintings; as the nitrous and muriatic acids are deleterious, the vegetable 
only can be ufed in this intention; the vitriolic has no odour; the vegetable acid from re- 
generated tartar is moft penetrating. 
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where aload of mucus is accumulated in the mouth of the glands or 


throat, they may be ufed. Alum and Acids have been employed to 
cure Aphthe, but the practice is doubtful. They will, indeed, take 
away the Aphthe, but then they are very apt to return worfe than 
before, except in fome particular cafes, which are difficult to diftin- 
guifh. Borax anfwers much better, efpecially in children. 


Carried into the ftomach, Acids prove a grateful ftimulus to it, 
and promote appetite, which fhews they are not unfamiliar to the 
fyftem. The acid reliqui@ in the ftomach are fuppofed to be the 
caufe of appetite, but this is more connected with the ftate of the 
fyftem in general. Acids, by checking putrefaction, ferve to pre- 
ferve at leaft, if not to excite, appetite ; but not only do they obviate 
the putrefactive, but alfo check the vinous and acetous fermentati- 
ons; whence they are ufed to prevent flatulencies, @c. the confe- 


quence of thefe. At firft I thought this difficult to account for, but 


I now fee that it is not acid but acefcency, which is the difeafe ; that 
vinegar, which has already undergone the acetous fermentation, is 


not near fo hurtful as vegetable acefcents, and mineral acids ftill lefs ‘ 


fo. Thus lemon, having its aftringency improved by roafting, I 
have feen cure Spafms arifing from acefeency ; and thus the chlorotic 
girl eats the four green fruit with fafety, while the ripe encreafe her 
diforder, unripe fruit are much lefs difpofed toferment than the ripe; 
and hence the magiftrate in wine countries does not fuffer the grapes 
to be gathered till they are fully ripe, left the wine fhould not be 
well fermented. In the ftamach, too, Acids quench thirft, by pro- 
moting a flow of liquors to it, by preventing putrefaction, and per- 
haps, too, as refrigerant. This property which Acids poffefs, of being 
cooling and fedative to the whole fyftem, feems contradictory to the 
ftimulus we afcribed to them; but as Acids in certain dofes and 
dilution are aftringent, and as Aftringents are fedative, the cffe& is 
more eafily underftood. Whether their aGtion be not analogous to 
that of cold water, I thall not determine. They may be giokie and 
diaphoretic, by being carried to the fecretory organs ; but itis certain 
- alfo, they exert this property before they arrive there. 
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In. the inteftines. ‘When Acids arrive there unaltered, they may. 
be detergent by promoting the excretion of mucus, As checking 
putrefattion, as fedafive, checking the periftaltic motion, aad alfo. 
as aftringent, Acids are ufeful in Dyfentery, but chiefly as altering, 
the bile, to a change of which, Dyfentery feems owing. It is the. 
Acids in this Pilea which we prefer to. the Acefcents, perhaps. 
from fedative powers analogous to neutrals.. The foffile Acids have 
not the fame bad effect with the others, not proving much purgative. 
Their action in the inteftines ought to be enquired. into, as they: 
precipitate the bile. 


Whether in their progrefs through. the. laéteals they can act as: 
_ acid, or in the mafs of blood, is extremely doubtful, from the 
dilution they muft neceflarily undergo before they reach thefe parts. 
of the fyftem.. They might be fuppofed to cure, at leaft:to check. 
the Scurvy, but neither the one nor the other is obferved, fo that 
their effects on the mafs of blood are very doubtful. They have 
_ been recommended in Hamorrhagy. Here it is fuppofed they act 
on the open veffels, and by coagulating the fluids ; but we cannot. 
imagine them to be carried thither, and we hae rather fuppofe. 
they have their effect in. the prime viz, and not materially, but by 
confent on the veffels.. ‘ 
Though their effet on the blood be denied, yet it has been 
conftantly allowed they may be collected in the excretories. Like. 
other faline matters they may go along with the ferofity, pafs by the. 
kidneys, and prove diuretic. On this foundation alfo they might 
be diaphoretic and fudorific, but from their manner of action thefe. 
properties feem to be in confequence of their effects in the. 
prime via. 


" Acids are faid to irritate the Bronchie, and promote a Couzh, 
which gives us a caution to their ufe in Hemoptoé, and other 
cafes where they are employed. Muriatic acid inflamesiffues. 
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We divided into native and artificial. The native Acids in ge~ 
neral have the effeéts we mentioned of Acids, as exerted in the 
prime vie, but beyond that they fcarcely act as acid; but by the 
action of the fyftem are liable to be converted in fuccum et fan- 
guinem, and hence are adapted to the cure of the Scurvy, and it is 
there we frequently employ them. , They differ as more or lefs mild 
or acerb.- 


Of the artificial Acids the firft mentioned is Wine, the Acid of 
which approaches to the laft, as more or lefs convertible into the 
animal fluids. The others are more a-kin, and more invincible 
to the fyftem, if we except the vegetable, which is divided into 
the fermented and diftilled, which laft is lefs convertible than the 
former. Such diftilled Acid appears in Tar-water, whofe action 
feems only to be in fo far as itis acid. It might, indeed, owe 
much of its virtue to the oil; but practice does not confirm this. 
Tar-water may be ufeful in promoting the whole fluid fecretions, 
and in fome cafes antifeptic ; and if you look into what has been 
writ upon it, you will underftand its real virtues from what has been 
ory faid. 


The foffile Acids are ftronger. Muriatic Acid has at all times 
been famous as promoting appetite, and affifting digeflion. I have 
not given it pure, but joined with fome alkali. This Hoffman tells 
us is the Tinéfura aperitiva Mabii, only reddened by the addition 
of fome rofes. 


Vitriolic Acid is employed for moft of the purpofes of Acids ob- 
viating fermentation, Sc. This is fappofed fuperior in hemorrhagic 
cafes, but I cannot perceive this. It may perhaps retain fomewhat 
of the virtues of concentrated acid ; though I will not maintain 
that. 
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The nitrous Acid is commonly excluded entirely, out of prejudice, 
for if equally dilute, it is as iafe as any of them. It is not, hows 


ever, totally difufed. Boerhaave employed it in his Nitrum nitra~ 
tum, which is a nitrous ammoniac, only with a fuperabundant quan- 


- tity of acid. 


Sedative salt by Homberg was recommended as of extraordinary 
power, but in no inftance has that been difcovered fairly. In one 
or two inftances, I thought it had given relief in the Chincough, 
but I found afterwards its effects muft be attributed to other medi-~ 
cines joined with it. Any virtue it has, is that of being gently and 
weakly fedative, but even this is not well eftablifhed. ‘The French 
now acknowledge all this. 


Acid of Amber has been frequently ufed in medicine, though it 
be not fo long fince we difcovered it to be an Acid. It has failed 
me in every trial. If any advantage be found from it, it is owing 
to the oil joined to our Sa/ Succini, for no body has yet ufed it pure, 
and indeed it is very difficult to get it fo. 
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Cane Nutrientia are the only proper Antalkalines which can be 
ufed in the Scurvy. PutrefaGtion is promoted by any thing weak- 


ening the folids, and therefore Attringents are found uieful in Scurvy,. 


efpecially the Pagznales referred to, which are both acid and aftrin- 
gent. How far Demulcents can be employed to cover alkaline 
acrimony, I will not fay, but the Duécia are of an acid Hsin and 
may act from that quality. 


ACIDS 
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ACIDS employed in MEDICINE. 


Ol, Vitrioli. f succi acidi nativi. 
Spt. Vitr. fortis. Gelatina Ribefiorum, &e. ~ 


Miva Cydoniorum. 
Syrupus Limonum. 

Rob Limonum. 

Acetum Vini. 

Acetum diftillatum.= | 

Spt. Airuginis, vel Veneris.. 


Ros Vitriolt. 

El. Vitr. acidum. | 

Ol. & Spt. Sulph. per campanam, 
Spt. Vitriol. Volatilis. 

Aqua Sulphurata, 


| Gas Sulphuris. " : Cryftalli Tartari. 

UClyffus Antimonit. Acidum Abietis, Ge. 
Spt. Nitri dulcis. Aqua Picea, five Lar-water. 
Nitrum.nitratum Boerh, Spt. Mellis. 


Panis. 
Sal Sedativum. 
Sal Succini. 

i Spt. Formicarum. 


Spt. Salis communis. 
- dulcis. 
} Spt. Vitrioli philofophicus. 


\Tinctura aperitiva Meoebii. 
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By thefe, I mean fuch medicines as obviate the feveral tenden- 
cies of the fy{tem towards acrimony. I would have rather chofen the 
term Antifermentative, as what are included here under the title of 
Antifeptics, obviate the vinous and acetous, as well as putrefactive 
proceffes. ‘The Antifeptics, ftrictly fo called, deierve our chiet confi- 
deration in medicine. The hiftery of putrefaction, in every part of it, 
is abfolutely neceflary for underfianding the animal ceconomy, and 
when I inferted this title, I intended to have ftudied‘it myfelf, and to 
have delivered it to you; but the want of time has prevented the ex- 
ecution of that intention. I mufi be content. with referring you to 
almoft the only writer on that fubjeGt. There is, indeed, fomething 
in Boerhaave, and in a paper by Cox, in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions; but their defects are fupplied, and faults are corrected by 
Pringle. If this lit had been made up thirty years ago, it would have 

ftood 
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ftood very different from what it is at prefent, and many of the 
fubftances fet down here would have been reckoned as Septics. The 
lift in our Catalogue is chiefly taken from Dr. Pringle, with fome 
additions from analogy, and my own experience. 


Dr. Pringle certainly deferves much praife for what he has exe- 
cuted on this fubject; but ftill what he has faid requires confir- 
mation and addition, and no experiments are abfolutely to be refted 
upon, till they are repeated with diferent views, and by different 
hands. * Somewhat of a more correét Chemiftry is neceflary. Thus 
we cannot truft his experiments with common Salt, becaufe 
a pure falt was not employed. This he alfo, according to the 
old opinion, fuppofes to have an abforbent earth for its bafis, and 
the fame miftakes occur in other fubftances. Befides, he does not 
operate on the beft of fubjects, and anirnal blood is what we fhould 
with cur experiments to be chiefly performed upon. Hence the 
whole of this doétrine, as applied to the purpofes of medicine, fhould 
be received with caution. I would not, however, doubt Dr. Prin- 
gle’s conclufion *. ? | : 


Two quettions I would propofe, vzz. Whether putrefaction is fo 
common a caufe of difeafe, as is imagined ? And, Whether antifep- 
tic fubftances can be introduced in fuch manner into the human 
body, as to exert that antifeptic quality in the common mafs of blood? ~ 


EVACWU-AN TS «in, ¢G:BeN.E.R Ads: 


A doubt arifes with regard to the propriety of placing thefe 
among the medicines which act upon the fluids. They aé, proba- 
bly, on the folids, but have the fluids for their obje@. With re- 
gard to their operation, there have been feveral Opinions. 1. It 
has been fuppofed they act on the mafs of blood, as, by rendering 
the blood of a fluid confiftence, they promote the fluid fecretions ; 


a a a a a 

* 'The diffidence expreffed in this paragraph, however proper in general, happened to be 

all placed here. We are well perfuaded, that Dr. Cullen is now fatisfied that the experiments 

_.of Sir John Pringle are fufficiently confirmed, and appear to have been planned, with faga- 

city, executed with exattnefs, and communicated with the greateft fidelity. In fhort, every 

one is now agreed, that this excellent Philofopher and Phyfician has made very ufeful and 
important difcoveries on this fubjed. 


but 
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but this operation extends fo much in common to all the fecretions, 
as not to explain how particular ones are promoted ; for it will ftill 
be a doubt how we can give the fluidity proper to particular fecre- 
tions. 2. To obviate this, it has been faid, that all the fecreted 
liquors exift formally in the mafs of blood, and that the fecretory 
organ only feparates them; and with regard to the Evacuants, it 
has been {uppofed that they have an elective attraction to particular 
portions of our fluids. But all this is a mere fuppofition. There 
is no proof of the formal exiftence of thefe matters, and of their. 
not being altered in the fecretory organ. Neither of thefe are fatis- 
factory, and hence we mutt have recourfe to this third fuppofition, 
that Evacuants, particularly Stimulants,. ftimulate their refpedctive 
excretories, as can be proved in the cafe of Errhines and Siala- 
gogues. It is difficult to apply this to Evacuants. diffufed in the mafs 
of blood. We mutft fuppofe them fomehow determined to pafs by 
particular excretories, in confequence of being joined to particular 
parts of the blood more copioully paffing there, and thus ftimu- 
lating thofe very fenfible and. irritable organs.” Still a queftion re- 
mains, whether evacuants may not have a {pecific power in ftimu- 
lating one excretory more than another? This is difficult to deter- 
mine. I muft obferve, that Evacuants are general Stimulants, 
Thofe which affect the nofe, carried into the ftomach, will prove 
emetic; intothe blood, diuretic, diaphoretic, and pectoral. The 
Stimulus is not in any that I know. of certainly {pecific, and a com- 
mon power is evident in moftof them. ‘This queftion will be 
more fully mentioned under Particulars. 


With regard to particular Evacuants, I have inferted them at ran- 
dom. Ihave begun a capite ad calcem, and therefore the firft on 
which our enquiries will be beftowed, is the following head of 
Errhines. 

E RR’ H F-N A. 

Errhines are medicines applied to the inner membrane of the 
nofe, producing a difcharge of mucus, accompanied with a ftimu- 
lus, and commonly fternutatory. With regard to their effects in. 
medicine, in the firft place it is a general rule,. that difeafés to be 

) cured. 
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cured by Evacuants, are more effectually cured by thefe being ap- 
plied near to the part affected. There are, indeed, cafes where the 
evacuation muft be great, and fuch direct application cannot’ be 
made, and in fuch cafes where we intend to alter the diftribution of 
the fluids in the fyitem ; but thefe are the only exceptions. Upon — 
this is the foundation of the virtue of Errhines. They are adapt- 
ed to difeafes of the head, acting partly by the {neezing, that ge- 
neral convulfive motion they preduce, and partly by evacuation. 
Since obfervations have been accurate, Errhines« have not been 
much ufed; and where they are ufeful, is difficult to determine. 
They are certainly proper in rheumatic affe@tions about the head, in 
which evacuations of any kind are neceflary. I have known in- 
ftances of not only temporary relief procured from them in fuch 
cafes, but even the rheumatic diathefis being removed. I have 
known perfons, unaccuftomed to Tobacco, on the firft beginning 
to fnuff, relieved, and even cured of the tooth-ach, and-other rheu- 
miatic affeGtions, to which they were fubject. In all rheumatic head- 
achs, they are ufeful ; and, analogous to thefe rheumatic affections, 
in all neighbouring inflammations of the chronic kind, as inflam- 
mations of the eyes frequently are. I fee practitioners cautioning 
againft Errhines, as producing congeftions in the veffels of the 
head. If the difeafe be recent, certainly we ought not to ufe them ; 
but when it has continued for fome time, I have feen a cure from 
Errhines. Many difeafes are of this inflammatory nature, which 
we do not imagine to be fo, as the opacity of the Cornea, which is 
frequently founded in inflammation, though there be no feeming 
rednefs, and alfo in a beginning cataract. In thefe, Errhines of 
the ftrongeft kind may be ufed. At different times, Errhines have 
been employed in all difeafes of the head, though with what fafety 
or limitation I cannot fay. 


Thefe are the general virtues of Errhines. The virtues of par= 
ticular ones cannot well be fixed. I believe our lift might have 
been more general, as there is no fufpicion of a {pecific virtue. 
Many poflibly are omitted, mentioned by both Materia Medica 

writers 
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writers and Phyficians, as the Lilium cenvallium, Benzoin and its 
flowers, to which Sa/ Succiuz, an analogous fubftance, might be 
‘added, and the Vitrielum album... Thofe mentioned in our Cata- 
logue are divided into two clafles; the Vegetable and Foflile, and I 
propofed alfo a divifion into the Miétzora and Acriora. 1 have endea- 
voured to range them in the order of their power. The juices of the 
Beet being fweet, are fternutatory, in confequence of the fugar 
they contain, which itfelf is an Errhine. | Among the criora, 
Euphorbium fhould have been placed lower. Among the Errhines 
none is more femous than Turpeth mineral. In difeafes of the 
eyes it has been’ much commended in general; but it muft be 
obferved, that'this and other Acrids ‘are not only apt to produce | 
violent inflammation and dangerous Hemorrhage in the membrane 
of the nofe itfelf, but alfo in the neighbouring parts. I have feen 
a few drops of the iris noffras, or Iris palufiris lutea, occafion a vio- 
lent fneezing and difcharge of macus with blood, {welling of the 
whole head and neck, and, perhaps from fome neglect of the 
‘patient in keeping himfelf warm, indurations of the cheeks, &e. 
only yielding to repeated bleedings, but curing, however, the 
patient of the tooth-ach, and difeafe for hich ie Rvss applied. 
Even where i it was given in a flighter dofe, often a great rheumatic 
affe@tion was caught during thé ufe of it. I mention all this, to give 
a caution that cold got dais the ufe of thefe remedies is often 
worfe than the difeafe they were intended to cure. 


The only two I have known employed with fafety and advantage, 
are Tobacco and ‘Afarum. The firft is only ufeful when we begin 
the practice. .Afarum is recommended as keeping up a longer flow 
of mucus'than any other. ‘Thofe who favour it, fay. it is neceflary 
it fhould produce a mucus with ftreaks of blood. Given at the in- 
terval of two days between each dofe it has cured a violent chronic 
inflammation of the 1h 
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Thefe are common Stimulants, and often the fame as the Errhines,. 
They are divided into two kinds, the Vegetable and Fofiil 


The Vegetable are only fialagogue as externally applied, and their 
effeis may be underftood from what we have {aid of Errhines. 


The Foffil a& in confequence of being introduced into the maf. 
of blood. Of the Hydrargyrus we mutt take a particular notice. 


© Ma Re UW: aR, Y, 


h. 

Upon this head we fhall firft confider the operation of Mercury 

in general; and here the firft queftion that occurs, is, whether it 

operates on the fluids or folids; as-diffolving the former, or as a: 

ftimulant to the latter, exciting the refpedtive fecretions of thofe to. 
which it is applied ? i 


LLL DS SE TC ASE A eee: 


* The following account of Mercury is added from.the Author’s works on Chemiftry,. 
and though not fo complete as might.be wifhed, may ferve to explain the fubjeé& more: 
fully. 


This is a fubje& that has been of all the moft' laboured in Chemiftry, and moft frequently. 
employed in Medicine. 


{ fhall here endeavour to fhew its variety of preparations, and eftablith their relation inj 
regard to each. x ‘ 


1. The firft queftion that. arifes is, Whether Mercury is ative in its crude ftate, as is: 
not (in that) aéted on by the vegetable acid? This, however, is fomewhat doubted ; bute 
fome fpeak much of its efficacy, and. Dover gave it in a variety of. difeafes; and when 
this is the cafe, a medicine will frequently reap that honour which is only due to nature. 
Tt certainly may be converted into an aétive ftate, by a fmall degree of trituration. Nay, 
even the agitation of the fteadiei buildings, when ftanding in a phial, will inducea 
black powder on its furface, and,, probably, the agitation in the ftomach may anf{wer the 
fame intention. 


2. It is rendered active by being turned‘into vapour, and is then indued with a fedative 
power, and can induce palfies of various kinds ; hence Gilders are particularly fubjeé to it. 
Vide De Haen. When ufed in venereal cafes, it brings on a falivation. Why should its 
effeéts in thefe two cafes be fo different? But this action, in a ftate of fume, is not peculiar 
to Mercury, but common to other metals in fome degree ; but its operation can never be 
eonducted with accuracy. pers 

& 3. It: 
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The firft is the common fuppofition. That opinion, in the firit 
place, has been fupported by arguments @ prior7. 1. It has been 
faid, that it acts from its fpecific gravity, its great momentum 
in the mafs of blood breaking down its texture: But to me this 


_ 


3. It is rendered ative when calcined, whether by itfelf, or with gold. It is by this 
means, probably, only more capable of being acted on by the vegetable acid, and confe- 
quently by the acid in the ftomach. 


4+ It is peculiar to Mercury to be rendered attive by trituration. It can be thus con- 
verted into a black powder, manifeftly active to the human body. This trituration goes on 
lowly in glafs veflels when per /e, but may be expeded by the addition of rough bodies, or 
even of fluids; and when a {mall portion is thus converted into a black powder, it gives 
the whole that appearance ; however, geen wathing it, it will eafily feparate from the 
crude. 


Keyfer, a le ‘empiric in France, has found a way of converting it into this ftate 
more effectually, by triturating it with water, which wafhes out the powder as it forms, and 
hence arifes its peculiar efficacy. In this ftate it is foluble in the vegetable acid, for 
4vhich reafon he adds a quantity of that acid, which aflifts in feparating the pure powder. 


Other fubftances have been ufed to aflift the trituration. Honey is much preferable to 
either the balfams, or gums, of which laft I have feen pills made of fo tiff a confiftence, 
as to pafs through the body undiffolved, and unaltered. 


This objection is applicable to gum ammoniac likewife, unlefs at the fame time an equal 
quantity of foap is added, which gives it confiitence and folubility. 


They have alfo given it with refin of guiacum, but this is ftill worfe than the foregoing, 
as being more difficultly triturated, and lefs foluble. ' 


In making the trituration we are very apt to be deceived, by thinking it fuficient 
when no globules appear to the microfcope, for after an intermiflion of the triture, globules 
will appear that did not before; we fhould return to it at intervals, and continue it till itis 
almoft foluble in water. 


From this difference of triture, very different effects will arife in the fame medi- 
cine.~-I have thus feen feven grains produce the fame effect with three drachms of a 
worfe prepared medicine, Oilsof any kind likewife, as fuet, &c. may be joined, when 
we ufe it externally. Some of the Balfams would extinguifh it better, as Balf, 
Terebinth. Liquid Storax, or Balf. of Sulphur, but their erofion of the fin renders them 
ufelefs. 


‘Here the fame cautions are neceflary, with regard to triture, and the eflicacy of the oint- 
ment will be proportionable. 


Lila It 
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is not at all fatisfying; for, firft, it is proved by Chemiftry, 
that mechanical force never divides Mixts, but only Agegres 
gates. Our -veflels, indeed, whofe action may be fuppofed mee 
chanical, feem to have fome fuch power; but then this is from 


It is likewife triturated with teftaceous and dry powders, and thus forms the Merc. 
alcalizatus. Jt is thus rendered capable of being ative, but as its a@tion depends on the 
acid of the ftomach, and as the teftaceous powders would deftroy that acidity, its power of 
acting would be thus deftroyed. 


Sugar anfwers better, efpecially if we add a drop or two of effential oil to affift its 
divifion. 


Triturated with fulphur it becomes an inert fubftance, as being capable of reaee the 
vegetable acid. 


This I could determine 2 priori, whether it was in the form of Aithiops Mineral, ox 
native, or faétitious Cinnabar. Some fay thefe are active, but I never could find them 
to have any effect. Ihave feen the thiops Mineral given in as large quantities as the 
ftomach could bear, when the Sulphur only exerted its laxative effects. 


Mercury may be united with Sulphur in three ways; firft, by trituration ; fecondly, by 
fufion; thirdly, by fublimation; of which the laft is the worft, becaufe the clofer the con- 
nection the lefs active. 


5. We are now come toits faline flate. There are fome of its combinations with faline 
fubftances that are not foluble in water. This, perhaps, may be thought an objeétion 
to the term, but we fhall wave this, and call every combination with acid faline. Here 
the alkalies are entirely out of the queftion, as it entirely rejeéts any union with them, and 
as the leaft of their prefence entirely deftroys the gilding procefs; the fame, too, with 
regard to neutrals, 


Its union with the Foffil Acids has always been known, and to thefe I have added the 
Vegetable. I fhall fpeak of it as combined with thefe in its crude, calcined, or triturated 
fate. 


The calcination and trituration of Mercury is a curious problem, and what other jaetate 
are not fubjeét to. 


In trituration, Are the particles that conftituted its crude nature feparated? Or does it 
admit of any addition under it? I fhould berather of the latter opinion ; but what this. 
addition is, whether of fome matter univerfally diffufed, I know not. We may next confider 
it, as itis diverfified by the acids. 


Turpeth Mineral may be made in two ways; firft, by adding the Mercury to the 
Vitriolic Acid, when at the boiling heat, and thus obtaining-a matter that has the appear- 
ance of a white calx, which, on being wafhed in pure water, is converted into a yellow 


powder. 
This 
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breaking the cohefion, but not altering the mixture. 2. Suppofing 
fiich effe& could take place from mere mechanical force, that heré 
is not fufficient ; for any body reduced to fo great tenuity as to fwim 


in a fluid, will have in proportion to its greater tenuity, the-ratio of its 


. This change of colour is a curious problem. Secondly, it may be made by diffolving the 
Mercury in the Nitrous Acid, and then adding the Vitriolic, and then by wafhing it we’ 
get the Turpeth. is 


This is the moft eafy procels, but it is the moft acrid preparation, becaufe there ‘ 2 
quantity of the Acid adhering, but by repeated affufions, with the afliftance of heat, it ma 
be made nearly the fame. as y 


Me?cury is next combined with the Nitrous Acid. Thefe preparations have been but: 
little employed in medicine, and have rather been ufed as the foundations of others, ; 


It is likewife combined with the Mariatic Acid, and this either by precipitation or cal- 
cination, and accordingly forms either the Mercurius fublimatus corrofivus, or the Mercarius: 
precipitatus albus of Boerhaave. : 


The Marine Acid does not unite with itin’a fluid form, and mnft therefore be ufed either 
as combined with metals, or with neutral falts ; for this purpofe common falt is added to’ 
Mercury diffolved in the Nitrous Acid: . 


A certain rule to judge of its acrimony, is from its folubility in water, for the etéatér 
quantity the water will take up, the more falt adheres to it, and confequently the more 
acrid is the preparation. . 


The method of precipitation from the menftruam, when it is in the form of a Calx: 
Mercurii, is much eafier; but there is an objection, that the Acid is in too great quantity,- 
and the preparation is not eafily brought into acryftalline form. We have found a why 
however, of managing this, by fufpending it in Nitrous Ammoniac, and then adding 
common falt. All the other preparations of Mercury depend on their being rendered 
more mild, or more acrid. ‘ sagt 


They ate rendered milder, firft, by the abftration ‘of the Acid; or, fecondly, by the’ 
_addition of Mercury. 


y. By the abftra€tion of the Acid. Some have doubted if Mercury is rendered more 
powerful, by being added to Acids ; but I think none who are converfant in prattice:can’ 
deny it. The degree of trituration certainly varies its efficacy, but one-eighth of a grain of 
ebrrofive Mercury is a dofe. ' 


One method of abftraéting the Acid is by calcination, as in the Red Precipitate. The 
foreign Precipitates are thought to be better than thofe made at home. The London 
College has, therefore, given particular directions, nay, more than necefflary, as I think ;: 
for the whole difference between the foreign and domeftic feems te depend on the degree’ 
of calcination, which is fometimes carried too far, fo as to fublime too much of the Acid. 


Another 
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fuperficies to the quantity of matter fo increafed, as not to be able to 
overcome the refiftance. Thus the moft ponderous gold can be fo mi- 
nutely divided as not to be able. to overcome the cohefion of water 
or fpirit of wine, but to be fufpended in them; fo that much lefs can 


Another method is by attra€tion of the Acid. This is of two kinds, fir, when the 
acid is attraéted only; and, fecondly, where the Mercury is precipitated. An inftance 
of the firft is the Pufvis Principis. Vide Lewis. The water here diffolves that part 
which has the largeft proportion of acid, and leaves the lefs foluble, and confequently lefs 
acrid behind. Water applied to any of the faline Calces will thus abftrac& the more active 
part, 


Ardent Spirit, in many inftances, abftraéts the Acid from metallic fubftances pretty 
entirely. I think I have feen Corrofive Sublimate rendered inative by this means. It may. 
likewife, when dilute, aft like the water, in abftracting the moft acrid part. This is the 
foundation of the Mercurius Corallinus and Panacea Mercurii. 


‘Camphor unites with Acidsin the largeft quantity of any other fubftance. It triturates 
eafily with, and has been added to the Turpeth Mineral, (Vide Edin. Med. Effays ;) 
and Ihave often ufed it with fuccefs before our late improvements. 


Mercury is rendered milderby attraétion and precipitation. The Mercur. precip. Fufeus 
Wortzii is, Mercury diffolved in the Nitrous Acid, and precipitated by a fixed alkaline 
Salt; this gave a mild preparation, but its unfeemly colour was the chief objection. To 
obviate this the Muriatic Acid was ufed, which gives us the Merc. precipitatus dulces of the. 
former Edinburgh Difpenfatory; but it has been but little ufed in our fhops, though it 
might be an ufeful medicine, and an{wer pretty nigh the fame intentions with Calomel. _ 


The Muriatic Acid has been ufed in conjunfion with Copper, fo that the Mer- 
cury was precipitated in a green powder. Different accounts have been given of this, 
fome approving, others difapproving of it; but it feems to a& uncertainly, and with 
violence. I fhould think that from this combination of copper we might receive ad- 
vantages in external applications. 


The Mercur. precipit. albus of the London Difpenfatory is made both with fixed and 
volatile Alkali; the colour depends on the proportion of the volatile Alkali. 


Another way by which mercurial preparations are rendered milder, is by a frefh 
quantity of Mercury. This is effected in the procefs for Calomel, where a freth 
quantity of Mercury is added to a portion of Corrofive Sublimate. The union of 
thefe is firft made by trituration, and it then is more intimately effetted by repeated 
fyblimations. 


Sublimation to the fecond or third time may produce the intention, but.to 0 carry it farther 
will only feparate the Mercury. 


The 
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Mercury be fuppofed to alter the cohefion of our blood. 3. Sup- 
‘pofing the force of Mercury capable to break down our blood, the 


quantity, even the greateft we can fuppofe to be introduced, will 
not have the effect, fo that every thing faid on the mechanical aCtion 


of Mercury on the Fluids is without foundation. 


The only true ftandard. of a. fufficient fublimation is to examine its fpecific gravity 
in ardent fpirits, and fo determine their comparative mildnefs. Two fublimations, 
after a fufficient previous triture, generally are fufficient. 


The metal may have the acid adhering to it in any: proportion, but the acid feems to have 
a point of faturation with regard to the metal, and when this proportion is fuited, neither 
water nor alcohol will have any effect on it. But thus endeavouring to render the corrofive 
mild, we bring it to a Mercurius dulcis, and this equally well, either by abftracting the 
Acid, or by adding Mercury. 


Mercuriat PREPARATIONS rendered acrid, ar kept fo: 


Thefe are rendered more acrid by rediffolving the Precipitates, When Mercury 
is precipitated from any of the foffil acids by alkalis, it is foluble in the vegetable acid. 
I have precipitated Mercury from the nitrous ae by means of fixed alkalies, and 
again diffolved it in the muriatic, and from thence obtained it in cryftals, This. 
is a pretty accurate preparation ;:one grain of this I diffolved in an ounce of water, 
and gave twenty drops of it for a dofe, fo that fuppofing this grain contained one 
third of Mercury, which feems to be the cafe, this one third diffolved in an ounce 
of water, or four hundred and eighty drops, thefe twenty drops could only contain 
20-480 of 1-3 of a grain of Mercury. This fhews the great addition of power that 
Mercury. acquires by being joined to Acids. This is the Mercurius /olutus, as Lhave. 
called it. 

we, 
By Sufpenfion with Saw AMMONTAC. 


I ufed formerly to fay, that the combination with the muriatic Acid was more cor= 
rofive than that with the nitrous or vitriolic, but I have found the nitrous equal to either of 
the others ; but when diffolved in water or alcohol, a portion of the acid is abftratted, fo 
that the Mercury falls to the bottom in form of a powder ; hence arofe the difference of its 
efficacy, and the dangerous inaccuracy attending it; for whether diffolved in water or: 
brandy, the flrength of the folution will be widely different at different times, and every 
day frefh Mercury will bé fubfiding. For thefe reafons it was that I firft thought of the 
preparation juit mentioned. Sal Ammoniac renders the metallic Salt more capable of 
being taken in greater proportions, as it increafes the fufpenfibility of water to twenty times 
its natural power. The Sal Ammoniac not only enables us to give it in a fmaller dofe, 
but by continually fufpending the Mercury it renders that dofe always accurate. All thefe: 
preparations differ only in being mild or acrid. 


of 
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Secondly. Thofe who alledge that Mercury aéts on the Fluids, 
‘alledge it as by a feptic power, The proofs brought are; the 
remaikable fetor of the faliva, the tumid flaccid gums, and the 
blood ready to flow out from them. Thefe.arguments feem very 
fpecions. Again, fay they, experience fhews that Mercury is 
hurtful in the Scurvy. With refpec to its effects in the Scurvy, 
that may depend on its irritation and {timulus, and all other timu- 
lants have the fame effect in aggravating Scurvy. As to the fetor of 


Of the Aition of MERCURY. 


I imagine that Mercury aéts only as a ftimulas on the fenfible and ftritable parts of the 
folids. Tt has been long thought to have acted on the fluids by diffolving them ; but 
fuppofing it fhould do iG sae are undoubted proofs, too, of its acting on the (lias, 
‘Thus it aéts as an emetic and purgative, as a ftimulant to the whole vafeulds fyftem, as a 
diaphoretic and diuretic... Had) it a&tedon- the -flaids: only, every fecretion would have 
been increafed equal with the falivary. It never produces any effects on the fecretions, till 
it has arrived in form and fubftance at the fecretories. Thus we fee it produces a flight 
inflammation, and increafed difcharge at thefalivary glands. 


In the height of a falivation, where the inflammation runs fo high as to render bleeding 
neceflary, an inflammatory cruft was found upon the blood, a circumiance very inconfiftent 
wah the fuppofed diffolution. 


We fhall, however, advance, on the other hand, the moft favourable fa&, in fuppart’ of 
its acting on the fluids. It is found greatly to aggravate the fcurvy, where the blood is 
found to be alkalefcent, and difpofed to fluidity 5 3 and that the firft fymptoms of a fcurvy 
are fimilar to thofe of an incipient falivation, i.e. a putrid laxity of the gums, tendency to 
bleed on the flighteft injuries, and a fetid breath. So farT allow. But I imagine it has 
only thefe effeets whea accumulated in large quantities in the falivary glands, and that it 
does not produce the fame éffects in other parts of the body. By this particular accumula 
tion in the falivary glands, it flimulates them, and caufes. a. greater flow through their 
organs, but does not, by inducing’ adiffolation, occafion the blood to difcharge itfelf by this 
gutlet. The acrid preparation Aimulate the ftomach, and, in confequence « of that, perhaps 


the whole fyflem by confent. 


The mild preparations never anfwer but when they run off by the faliva. ‘This 
accounts for the fuppofition, that falivation was the only trae application of it. If 
* Mercury had agted on the venereal poifon as an antidote, it might have been expected 
to have performed the cure without any fenfible evacuations. Salivation was thought 
to be the only way of efecting it, but we now know that it may be done by. other 
ways, and with lefs trouble. We have infiances of its being cured by the intefinal 
difcharge; but this is tedious and doabrftl. The cure by urine or fweat muft chiefly 
be promoted by the more acrid preparations. But in fome people all mercurial prepa- 

rations 
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the faliva, poffibly it may have the power of producing that, but not 
‘of extending putrefaction over the fyftem. But the foetor can be pro- 
duced without Mercury, and there is no inftance of an encreafed {e- 
cretion being kept up for any length of time, without the fame fymp- 
toms occurring. This accounts for the other effects in the mouth, 
which arife evidently from the putrid faliva ; for no one inftance is 
alledged of a f{corbutic putrefaétive taint taking place in any other 
part of the fyftem. There is no alteration in the blood during a fa- 
livation, and its vifcidity appears then as ftrong as at any other time, 
Salivation is attended with an inflammation, and the blood thews an 
inflammatory cruft, which, indeed, may be faid to be a fymptom of 
the Scurvy ; but then, if we examine it, we find it denfer than it ap- 
pears in that difeafe. Again, after the operation of Mercury is 
over, no taint appears in the blood, but, on the contrary, the per- 
fon is in better health than before, and gives marks of a firmer ftate 
of it. 


From what has been faid, I would conclude, though not certainly, 
that Mercury acts neither by its mechanic nor feptic powers. We 
have proved at leaft that it is not feptic in the mafs of blood ; but if 
it be fo, only as collected in the fecretories. But though we fhould 
allow Mercury in a confiderable quantity to have fomewhat of a 
feptic power, yet in the ordinary dofe in which we exhibit it, it can 
never have that effect. In the cafe of unction, that indeed may be 


rations have a particular tendency to the mouth; here we mutt yield to the natural tenden- 
cy, and fuffer the falivation to go on; but when it can be done ei via ag? it is with lefs trou- 
ble tothe patient, and lefs care and attention to the pradtitionér. 

N. B.. There is one. Preparation of Mercury which I forgot to infert, viz. a third way of 
uniting it with the muriatic acid. Sal Ammoniac is triturated with Mercury till the glo- 
bules difappear ; this is put‘into a moift place, where it fuffers a deliquefcence, fome of the 
Mercury re-affames-its fluid form, the deliquefcent part-is to be poured off, and ‘the reff! tri 
turated.with the liquefied Mercury, tillthe whole is diffelved. This operation is founded om 
the ftronger attraétion Mercury has to the muriatic Acid than the volatile Alkali has, 


Mmm denied; 
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denied; but we have many inftances of a very {mall quantity. of 
fome preparations of it taken internally having the fame effect as 


fome ounces by undtion. 


All this will be farther confirmed by the arguments we can bring 
for the action of Mercury being as a ftimulant. All its eff-@s may 
be explained from this fuppofition. From its ftithulus in the 
ft@mach it proves emetic; and carried into the inteftines, it is pur- 
gative from the fame quality; into the blood, diuretic and diaphore- 
tic; and,in fhort, like other evacuants, a very general ftimulus. Other 
arguments for its action as a ftimulant are, that it never aéts but in 
an acrid condition, difcoverable by its metallic cupreous ftate in the 
mouth ; that a falivation can be excited by its external application to 
the falivary glands ; that its effects are always accompanied with fome 
degree of fever and inflammation ; that its efects in ulcers are plainly 
derived from its ftimulant powers producing that degree of inflam- 
mation neceffary to the being of good pus, and that it produces thefe 
effects much better by external application than internal exhibition. 
In proportion as thefe proofs of the ftimulant power of Mercury are 
convincing, they weaken all others that may be alledged for any other 
method of action. ; 


This reafoning is fomewhat connected with another queftion, 3294 
Why Mercury is more particularly and naturally determined to go 
by the falivary glands? The fact is certainly true, and more fo of 
this than of any other acrid acting by a common ftimulus. Thofe 
who talk of its mechanical power fay, that the more ponderous parts 
of the blood keeping the axis of the canal, and the courfe of the 
blood, from the left. ventricle to the head, being nore: aac Aue 
line than in the defcending aorta, that therefore the more ponderous 
and folids parts will be determined thither. E would alledge that. 
this hypothefis is not fupported by Anatomy ; for the aorta fuffers a 
curvature before it gives off the carotids, fo that the heavier mole- 
cule muft be reflected into this curvature, and confequently the 


reafoning 
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reafoning muft be groundlefs which'is built on the contrary fuppo- 
fition. Anether fuppofition is, that Mercury breaks down the 
blood to: the fize which fits it for pafling off by the falivary glands; 
but thisis very ‘ficult to fuppofe, and entirely bypothetical : Much 
rather. may we fay, that Mercury goes chiefly to the glands, from a 
certain attraction to the liquor of the falivary glands, in the fame 
manner as neutrals, by an alliance to the watery parts of the blood, 
are concentrated in the kidneys. The nature of the faliva and of mia- 
ny other of the fecreted fluids is not known. | I-would alledge For- 
dyce’s experiments, that it comes nearer to the mucus than has been 
imagined. This uncertainty with regard to the faliva, prevents my 
endeavouring to gos farther to give the reafon why Mercury’ is 
particularly related tothat liquor. Upon the whole, Mercury ap- 
pears a very univerfal Stimulant, and general Evacuant, being 
emetic, cathartic, diaphoretic, diuretic, and falivatory, and accord- 
ingly we find it one of the moft univerfal aperients and deobftruents 
with which we are yet acquainted. 


“Thus much we have thought proper to fay with regard to the 
general operation of Mercury. We thall now proceed to talk of the 
preparations of Mercury, asin thefe the effects are diverfified. 


SPREPARATIONS of MERCURY, 


With regard to.the ufe of the preparations in practice, Crude 
Mercury, and the combination in Cinnabar and Hiithiops minerals, 
to which may be added the ZEthiops antimonialis, ia fo far as it 
contains Mercury, can only by accident, or indirectly, prove medicines. 
All the others are not only active but powerful ; the only diftin@tion, 
however, feeming to be, that of being more or lefs acrid. How to 
determine their difference in that refpect is not eafy. It is commonly 
fuppofed that Mercury, triturated with Turpentine and Honey, is - 
one of the mildeft preparations, and that every addition, as well 
that by acid, as the fire, gives additional acrimony. The prepartions 
by triture are very apt to TBE imperfe&t, and I maintain they are more 
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active as longer triture is beftowed. Hence I fhould imagine,. 
that if Mercury in this way were properly divided, the preparation: 
might prove equally acrid with the precipitate per fe. As prepared: 
in the fhops, the ftrength of this medicine is very imperfe@, ‘and 
uncertain. Generally no other teft is fought of the preparation’s 
accuracy, but the blacknefs and difappearance of the particles. 
Although they difappear at prefent, upon ftanding they very fre- 
quently are colle@ted, and re-aflume their form, and therefore, after 
having obtained the foregoing tefts, we fhould let the ointment ftand 
for a day, and ufe the afliftance of a dif to fee if any collected 
globules can be difcovered. 


Mercury united with the Vegetable Acid, as in Keyfer’s Dragea,, 
fhould be one of the mildeft preparations. The preparations of 
Mercury with the nitrous Acid are milder than thofe with the 
vitriolic, and thefe again lefs acrid than the muriatic preparations.. 


All thefe differ in their operation as that is extenfive or partial. 
Taken into the ftomach, they thew their effects by producing fick- 
nefs and pain, and fometimes go the length of vomiting. This. 
leaves fome doubt of the fpecific ftimulus of Mercury, which, in 
oppofition to Antimony, will often fooner inflame the ftomach than. 
prove emetic. Whenever Mercury is to be ufed in that inten- 
tion, it muft be given ina large dofe. Ido not know whether it 
is by accident, or defign, that Turbith. Mineral has been here 
commonly employed. Given in the dofe of half a grain, it a@s on 
‘the fyftem in general; but in a large dofe, uz. gr. viij. it is 
faid to prove emetic. In lefs quantity it excites infufferable 
pain, and muft be given fo as to operate dire@ly. This Turbith 
Mineral is ‘found to have effects. different from any other of the: 
preparations. Thefe will be known from what we thall afterwards 
fay on Emetics in general. It is found to refolve fwelled tefticles, 
when Mercury in other forms has failed: It alfo falivates longer 
than many other of its preparations ;_ but this is not peculiar to it. 

Tr: 
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In the inteftines, the ftimulus of the mercurial preparations is 
exerted with greater effect, but ftill it is confined to the part, and 
Mercury acting in this manner is carried off without any farther 
effects on the ited Mercurial purgatives are feldom employed 
alone, but in conjundtion with other purgative medicines, although 
I have known dofes of Calomel alone employed with advantage. 
When we purge, we commonly think we are operating on the 
common fewer of the fyftem; but little advantage is to be found 
from Mercury employed in this way, as its virtues depend chiefly 
Gn its operation on the body in general. As a purgative, the moft 
infoluble preparation of Mercury is the beft, and therefure Calomel 
is ufed ; but when ufed in this way we are difappointed if we ex- 
pect it fhould exert the other virtues of Mercury. 


The great effects of Mercury feem to be exerted when it is again 
carried into the mafs of blood, and is united in the excretories. A 
diffufible preparation of it is neceflary for this purpofe, and advan- 
tages arife from the different determinations. Mercury feems to 
change the whole mafs of blood: This it does in three ways, by 
Purging, Sweating, and Salivation. 


Purging is one of the foweft means. There may be another 
way than the common of making Mercury exert this action, viz. 
by introducing it into the blood, and then determining it to the in- 
teftines. Purging is never excited by any means without fpafms of 
the inteftines, which, when the operation is continued, are apt to 
end in durable fpafm and inflammation. Thefe are attended with 
very dangerous confequences ; and neither does the method of purg- 
ing by unction anfwer much better, (altho’ perhaps more effectual, ) 
becaufe it is attended with very great pain. The method of Douglas 
is, on this account, now neglected. He followed, in this methad, 
Deflaut. Sweating is the eafieft operation of Mercury that I know,, 
but the difficulty here lies in oe any of the others from tak-- 
ing place. 


As: 
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As this of Sweating is fo difficult an operation, Phyficians have 
been led to employ Salivation, which, however, is attended with 
many inconveniencies, as inflammation often to a dangerous degree ; 
and itis the univerfal confent of Pra@itioners, that they. employ, only, 
Salivation becaufe no other means can be ufed. . If then means be 
found of exciting copioufly, and keeping up a Sweat, it fhould be 
univerfally practifed. We have now learned that the moft acrid pre- 
parations of Mercury, as the corrofive fublimate, are moft apt to have 
this effcct, becaufe they will more readily produce that. encreafe. of 
circulation, on which the encreafe of this excretion depends, Here the 
Acrid muft be given in fmaller quantity than will make it run to the 
falivary glands.. Ina great dofe, indeed, thefe preparations are apt 
to inflame the ftomach, and if they.-go to the falivary glands are 
more troublefome than others; but where this can be prevented 
their operation is much more eafy. 


In order to avoid the sr rcne stinic eh arifing from Salivation, raifed 
by the acrid preparations, the milder. ones fhould be chofen, and 
flowly introduced, and that by way of unction.. One of the incon- 
veniencies of a Salivation is, that when Mercury is going off by the 
falivary glands, there are certain caufes whwh drive it to the inte 
tines. This muft be guarded again{t; but in a medicine introduced 
by the mouth there is more danger of this happening, efpecially as we 
intend it fhould be mild, and tain Séquheastly lefs foluble; whereas by 
unétion it can be given flowly without that effet ; and for the me- 
thod of exhibition, Aftruc’s directions are the beit. All thefe vari- 
ous preparations vary according to regimen. , 


I fhould now proceed to the particular. difeafes in which Mercury 
is ufeful ; but as its action is never fpecific, and only as an evacuant 
in general, I thall decline this at prefent.. It is certrinly one of the 
moft univerfal Deobftruents and Aperients yet known. Some 
others may be adapted to particular cafes, but none is ‘of fach exten- 
five applications ) | 


EXPE C- 
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Expectorants. have been sgiel talked of, but little underftood. 
The difcharge by the lungs feems to have fomewhat in common with 
urine and per{piration, but of this I fhall not. fpeak pofitively. .By 
Expedorantia here, we have only in view fach medicines as promote 
the fecretion of. mucus in the lungs. To talk of thefe is difficult. I 
have fst down a long litt ; but, after attending a thoufand times to 
their operation, I am not able to. fay whether the effect produced 
depended upon the medicine, or nature. This. fhews the uncer= 
tainty,, not only of medicines acting on the fluids, but of {uch as 
are thence depofited on the excretories, they being liable.to fo many 
changes i in the prime vie, Gc. before they get thither. Expedcto- 
rants ite been fuppofed attenuant, The difficulties regarding fuch 
a power have been formerly mentioned. This fuppofition has been 
of bad confequence in: practice, having led us to employ a great num- 
ber of acrid medicines in this intention. On this head Dr. Boer- 
haave has been extremely ufeful. In his Chemiftry he very properly 
‘cautions us againit the ufe of medicines of an acrid kind, in difeafes 
of the breaft. In fo faras our Expectorants are.attenuant, they act 
only as ftimulating the excretorics. , Poilibly another action of thena 
-may occur, viz. that of antifpafmodic.. Some medicines are diapho- 
retic from this quality, and henceI imagine A/a fetida acts as ex- 
pectorant rather from its antifpafmodic virtue, by which it removes 
the obftruction of mucus. pets 


The four firft plants in the Catalogue were mentioned among the 
Verticillate. They all contain an effential oil, acrid and inflam- 
matory. Their virtues, as Expectorants, are not well eftablithed 
by experience, and I imagine that, from their inflammatory nature, 
their ufe fhould be confidered as dangerous. Of three of them, 
viz. the Hedera terreftris, Hyffopus, and Pulegium, I never faw the 
expectorant effect. The virtue of Marrudium is perhaps greater, 
but then it-is more acrid than any of the three mentioned, and I 
) have 
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have never feen it tried. Analogy, and its fenfible qualities, are 
againft it. wy Agi 


ENULA CAMPANA. 


This is much fpoken of. Ican fay nothing concerning it from 
my own experience. It contains an acrid effential oil, and fo is 
equally fufpicious with the laft. It is, however, to be obferved, that 
in diftillation it gives out an oil refembling Camphire, and a volatile 
falt, which fhould lead to obferve its medical properties. Ele- 
campane is faid alfo to be laxative, and to a&tonthe kidneys. I - 
fhould have obferved, that Diuretics often prove pectoral. Perhaps 
we might invert the obfervation, and fay, that, as pectoral, medicines 
may be diuretic. On this foundation, probably, a diaphoretic power 
has been attributed to the Elecampane. It has likewife been recom- 
mended as emmenagogue, but this virtue is liable to the fame doubts 
as that of other medicines operating through the mafs of blood. 
Upon the whole, from this general method of talking, no ap- 
plication can be made to particular difeafes. 


The next three, Iris Fiorentina, Nicotiana, and Setlla, are all 
emetic and purgative, only pectoral in confequence of a common 
and univerfal {timulus, and in fo far as by any means their other 
qualities are taken off. 


* 
IRIS FLOREN.TIN A, 


in its recent ftate, is very acrid, but lofes that acrimony by drying; 
when, if it has any virtue at all, itis that of expectorant. 
* 


Nae oS TT AON A, 
under any preparation, is more powerful than the former, and: may 


deferve the praifes of Materi@ Medica writers ; but its acrimony, 
and fenfible qualities, prevent its frequent exhibitions 
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| SCF bal A 
is an univerfal ftimulant and remarkably acrid fubftance. It acts 
as an Emetic, and in that intention is frequently employed, whe- 
ther with any particular advantage I cannot determine. It is alfo 
purgative, with a hydragogue effect. Among Haller’s Diflertations, 
there are two upon Squills, where its confiderable effect in hydro- 
pic cafes is obferved, and that large dofes of it have proved a cure; 
but in fuch cafe it is merely on the footing of the common hydra- 
gogue purgatives. Carried into the blood, the Squill is diuretic; 
but in that view it oftener difappoints than anf{wers our intention. 
Its pe€toral effects, though much cried up, as well as its diuretic, 
are very liable to deceive us; and it is very difficult to introduce the 
medicine fo far. ‘The only chance we have of fucceeding, is this, 
wiz. the diffipation of the more volatile parts, by which means we: . 
prevent the immediate action in the ftomach, and have a better 
chance of introducing our medicine, in greater quantity, into the 
mafs of blood. Hence almoft always they fhould be ufed dry. 
This drying, however, fhould have bounds, which cannot be well 
fixed by a Phyfician. If Squills be dried in tunicles, it does not 
an{wer, and therefore it is very proper to cut it tranfverfely ; for 
otherwife the drying is prevented, by the membrane covering the 
tunicles. When we want to extra the Squill by vinegar, in 
order to mitigate its tafte, or whenever we are to infale it in wine, 
or water, it fhould always be in adry ftate; and this is a general 
rule with regard to all plants; for their common juices hinder the 
application of any menftruum., Hence the London Acetum fcili- 
ticum is preferable to the Edinburgh. Oxymel fczlliticum, with all 
the other Mellita, fhould be rejeéted from the Difpenfatory. We 
have induftrioufly chofen freth Squills in the Pilule fcillitica. Thefe 
Squills faffer a change by drying, fo that their dofe is very uncertain, 
and they become infoluble ; wherefore, in this preparation alfo, the 


dry Squills fhould be employed. 
Nona : T U S- 
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The Petafites belongs to this genus, and probably pofleffes the 
fame virtues with the Tufflago. Petafites is more acrid; whether 
or not itis a better medicine, Icannot fay. Both have becn famous 
for pectoral virtues. I fhould have rejected the Tufilage, though 
fupported by this reputation, had it not been for its ufe in the Scra- 
phula. Dr. Fuller recommends it in his Medicina gymmnafiica, and 
mentions cure from it; and on frequent exhibition, I have found it 
of advantage. How it acts Ido not knew, as I do not know ex- 
actly the nature of the difeafe. Frorn experience, I have great rea- 
fon to believe Dr. Fuller in the right, and that Ta/ilago will fuc- 
ceed where falt water has failed. J ufed it in different fhapes. I 
employed the recent juice in the quantity of three ounces or eight | 
ounces a day, and when the juice could not be procured, I ufed, 
like Fuller, the dry herb in deeoction, and I believe with greater 
advantage. I find the Sifeafe ofteneft in the fpring, at which time 
the freth herb is not in fo perfect a ftate as it may attain, and there- 
fore I believe the decoétion will be found the moft convenient, as 
well as effetual method of exhibition. Many remedies are recom- 
mended in the Scropbula, and experiments ought to be made with 
them, in order to difcover the nature of the difeafe. Cynogloffum 
has been recommended in the fame difeafe. I can fay nothing con= 
cerning it, but that it is intitled to a trial. 


BENZOIN, and STYRAX CALAMITA, 


are remarkable for a volatile acid falt, which each of them gives 
out in diftillation. How far this may be the foundation of their 
pectoral virtue, I cannot decide; for with refpect to the Flores Ben- 
zoint, that virtue is as doubtful as in other pectorals. From any 
‘dofe in which it has been exhibited, no effects have been feen, and 
I have given it in the dofe of one fcruple and half a drachm. 


I take occafion hence to alledge, that Benzoin, in officinal prepa~ 
rations, is of no other ufe, but as it gives an agreeable flavour. 


pix 
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Pods ily Guy. bh .. A 
is properly an empyreumatic oil of vegetables, 
we OF. ASS AB. 


Twenty years ago the reputation of Soap was very great. Many 
inftances have been alledged of its effect in pectoral cafes, and I 
think I have obferved fome advantage from it. {[t has a better chance 
of faccefs than many others, becaufe it may be given in confiderable 
quantity, which is very fuddenly paffed off by the kidneys, nay, 
even by the mucous glands; but this quality of it is probably only- 
to be obtained by thofe who can take it in confiderable dofes. 


GCENERAL TITEL e 
1. STIMULANTIA. 


- Under this head I have referred to the Umbellate, as Anife, &e. 
There is a foundation for their pectoral virtue, in fo far as they are 
generally diuretic. On the fame footing the Sz/quofe are referred 
- to, of whofe virtue there is undoubted evidence. We have formerly 
mentioned the ufe of thefe in hoarfenefs. Their ftimulus, though 
acrid, is not inflammatory, but from their great volatility, and its 
tranfient effect, very difficult to be conveyed tothe breaft, fo that we 
are very often difappointed of their effet. . The beit method of ob- 
taining it is to introduce them entire, when, in confequence of flower 
folution, they may be carried into the mafs of blood. As to the 
Alliacia, referred to at d, the fame method of exhibition is requi- 
fite, in order to obtain their pectoral virtue, as in the Siquofe; 
and we fhall never fee Garlic diuretic, except when given: entire, 
It is {aid to be fo penetrating as even to prove peCtoral applied to the 
foles of the feet. But this penetration through our C porous fubftaace 
is not to be depended on, 


2. AN. TISPASMODICA. 


Of thefe, as pectoral, I think T have as often experienced the 


good effects of Affa foetida as any. Ammoniac is fuppoted peculiirly 
Nna2 adapte 
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adapted ; but to me it is not fo antifpafmodic as the former, and 
more heating and inflammatory. 


3 DEMULCENTIA. 


At c, to which I have referred, feveral Sweets are mentioned. I 
was doubtful whether I fhould confider thefe as pectorals, as being 
demulcent, or in confequence of their faline ftimulating nature. IL 
incline to the laft fuppofition, for Sugar ftimulates the nofe and ex- 
cites {neezing, Perhaps in hoarfenefs and catarrh their effects are 
really the fame as they are alledged to be. 


wm NM BL ER A. 


What Vomiting is, it is not neceflary for me to define; and in 
what ftate of the flomach it confifts, I leave to Pathologifts. With 
regard to this head, it would feem unneceffary to mention the 
various effects of Vomiting; but as I find the effeGts of particular 
Emetics are not to be underftood without a knowledge of the effects 
of Vomiting in general, and as I have little to fay on particular 
Emetics, I fhall enter a little upon that enquiry. Firft, then, as to 


the various effects of Vomiting, or a ftate of the ftomach analogous: 
to it. : 


1. Vomiting evacuates the contents of the ftomach itfelf. It is 
not eafy to know when that is fully performed. It is eafy to fee,. 
that various matters may be detained in the pica, or mucus, fo that 
frequent ablution muft be required. Many have got now into a me- 
thod of promoting few repetitions in Vomiting, and giving fmall 
ablutions; but I think I can maintain, that by this method we dif- 
appoint ourfelves of the effe€ts to be obtained from a full evacua- 
tion. Small quantities of a medicine may excite vomiting, but that 
they will produce a full evacuation is very doubtful. 


2. Vomiting caufes a flow of liquors to the ftomach, purges it, 
(if may fo fay,) and emulges its mucous glands; which operation 
_ feems 
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feems not occafioned by the ftimulus, but produced in the fame 
manner as in Senac’s experiments. 


3. Vomiting not only emulges the mucous follicles of the fto= 
mach, and promotes a flow of gaftric liquor, but has the fame effe@ 
in the neighbouring glands, efpecially the pancreas and liver. 


4. While Vomiting continues, it not only inverts the periftaltic 
motion of the ftomach itfelf, bus alfo of the inteftines, which pour 
out their mucus to be carried to the ftomach, and evacuated with its 
contents. This ferves to explain the throwing up of bile, but is 
by no-means the common caufe of it, for it is manifeftly produced 
by {queezing of the liver and gall bladder, a proof of which is, 
that it occurs at the end of the operation ; which throwing up of 
bile is, not without reafon, thought a teft of a Vomit’s perfect 
operation, and was the rule to ftop, of a Phyfician who employed 
Vomiting as a panacea. As f{queezing the liver and gall bladder, 
Vomiting may puth biliary ftones into the inteftines, and cure the 
jaundice ; of which, however, I have frequently feen it a caufe, 
becaufe Vomiting, by the fame method of operation, might force 
the ftone into the du&. As inverting the periftaltic motion, Vomits 
are ufeful in diarrhoea and dyfentery ; but, independent of thaf,. 
they are probably more ufeful as purging the inteftines, occafioning 
a greater flow of liquors into the inteitinal canal, which, if the 
Vomiting continues, are ejected by the ftomach; a proof of which 
is, that the feces are often thrown up; which again, by the bye, 
fhews that the inteftines may be inverted in the whole track. If tite 
Vomiting ceafes, the encreaied fecretion is carried off by ftool, fo 
that, at any rate, the adherent foulnels is wafhed away. This alfo 
explains another point, v/z. that, independent of being carried 
thither, Emetics may be purgative, by {queezing the track of in- 
teftines. 


5. Vomiting fqueezes, and occafions a conftriction of the whole 
abdominal vifcera, efpecially the mefanteric glands, and in confe- 
| quence 
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quence pumps the whole lymphatic fyfem. | On this account 
Vomiting has the power of encreafing abforption, as alfo trom 
its evacuating property. Purges are, indeed, more frequent- 
ly employed in that intention, but Emetics anfwer equally well. 
There are feveral inftances of the ‘waters of hydropic  perfons 
evacuated by Vomiting, and I have had occafion to obferve fuch 
a cafe. 


6. As Vomiting occafions a conftrition, fqueezes and emulges 
the whole abdomen, fo I imagine it has the power of affecting the 
kidneys. Emetics indeed, commonly do fo, but this ‘may be 
faid to be owing to the quantity of water drank along with them; 
but I think a great deal depends on the confent between the two 
organs ; for as irritation of the kidney will produce Vomiting, fo, 
on the other hand, it is reafonable to think that Vomiting may alfo 
act upon the kidney. Hence, Vomiting would feem ufeful in pro- 
pelling ftones in the kidneys. This, indeed, is difficult to determine, 
and fome have imagined they are always dangerous in nephritic cafes, 
As to my/(elf, I confefs 1 am afraid of them, but others ufe them 
with fuccefs and fafety ; and thus much may be faid for the practice, 
that it feems to be an imitation of Nature, which often excites a 
Vomiting in the cafes mentioned, and probably for good purpofes. 
So much for the effect of Vomiting in the abdomen. 


7. Thefe effets are, perhaps, extended to the vifcera of the 
thorax. I have obferved to you, that the promoting of expec- 
toration was very doubtful: I have feen it much oftener ef- 
fe&icd by Vomiting than by any otver means. We may here 
obferve, that the action of Vomiting is attended with obftruc- 
tion of infpiration, as vomiting can only take place whea the 
diaphragm is relaxed in exfpiration, The application of this will 
appear afterwards, oe 


_ 8. Vomiting encreafes the ccnftriCion of the fauces, and forcibly 
emulges the whole of the mucus aud falivary glands. 1 have feen 
1c. 
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it have the effect of mafticatories, relieving rheumatic affections of 
the head, tooth-ach, Gc. 


By preventing infpiration, Vomiting occafions the regurgitation 
of the blood which ufually happens at the end of expiration. The 
accumulating of blood produced by Vomiting is only momentary, 
and may be foon counterpoifed, as we fhall fee by confidering 
its advantageous effects on the fy{tem in general. 


1. During the time of Vomiting the pulfe is fmall, weak, and 
intermitting. 


2. If when Vomiting is over, the ftimulus continues,. the circula- 
tion is encreafed, with a fulnefs and foftneis of the pulfe, a determi- 
nation to the furface of the body, and fweat; this laft may be fup- 
pofed to proceed from the encreafed circulation ; but it may alfo 
from the confent of the ftomach and furface; and I think it is 
probable, that here, as in other cafes, an antifpafmodic virtue takes 


place with regard to the extreme veflels, which is illuftrated from’ 


this, that Emetics, combined with other Antifpafmodics, as Opium, 
encreafe the virtue ; fo that combined they become more power- 
ful Diaphoretics than each when alone. 


Thefe are the primary effects of Emetics. With regard to the 
fecondary, it is impoflible to enumerate them all here. They will 
eafily be deduced from their emptying the ftomach, and encreafing 
fecretion and circulation, which may bea part of their antifpafmodic 
virtue, efpecially in the extremity of the veffels, as in the cafe of 
Fevers. On the confideration of thefe we mutt not enter at prefent. 
I fhall only fay, that as the animal ceconomy has numberlefs means 
of preventing difeafe, the Vomiting excited in the beginning of Fe- 
vers feems to be for good intention ; and though it does not always 
cure, it may juftly give indication. 


After 
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After thus mentioning the operation of Emetics, with regard to 
their falutary effects, we hall next mention the cafes where they are 
forbid. 


1. They are forbid in all cafes of firm and obftinate obftruction, 
not to be overcome by the force of circulation. _ Hence in inveterate 
Scirrhofities, in Calculi firmly impacted i in the biliary ducts, Emetics 
fhould not feem proper to be given; but.as we have mentioned the: 
uncertainty of the rule in thefe cafes, it may poflibly be liable to the 
fame in others.. Poffibly in Scirrhofity, Vomiting not only extends 
its effects to the gland, but to the. veffels in the place of the 
obftrucion. This doubt fhould point out an enquiry into the 
ufe of Emetics in the cafe of {cirrhous vifcera. They have been 


. known to be ufed with fafety. There is one cafe, however, 


where caution ought certainly to be ufed with regard to them, viz. _ 
when the parts are lax and tender. In Scurvy, where there is a | 
laxity of the veffels, and in Cachexy, where there is the fame tender- 
nefs, Vomiting muft then be hurtful, and accordingly Phyficians 
obferve, that they are dangerous wherever there are ftagnating 
pyri humours. 


2. Wherever there is an enctested impetus already, we fhould 
judge @ priori that Vomiting is hurtful; but as it cannot be proved 
that it encreafes the inflammatory diathefis, Vomiting may happen 
to be employed with fafety. Dr. Robinfon gives inftances of 
inflammatory cafes where it was ufeful. He feems, indeed, pre- 
judiced, and I have not tried its effects, but I have feen it employed 
in Peripneumony and Pleurify. Pleuritic pain was not encreafed 


by it, which feemed to depend on Vomiting ftopping infpiration, 


in which that increafe is felt; but ftill in other cafes the Vomiting 
was hurtful, and much ambiguity occurs with regard to it, as F have 
learned from the practice of the perion whom I mentioned as ufing 
Emetics in every inftance. I fhould not think in topical affections 
that Vomiting without bleeding could be fafely prefcribed. It is not 

ufed 
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wfed, as is agreed upon, in topical affetions of the ftomach itfelf, 
er in-topical affections of the neighbouring vifcera. 


eee 


3. Ta Hemorrhagy it is not certain whether it is falutary. we 


Robinfon, in his Eflay on: Emetics, maintains there is no more 
ufeful remedy in Hemorrhage univerfally, and he gives examples 
of its good effets ; and I have feen confirmation of what he ad- 
vances. ‘The fame Dr, Robinfon gave Emetics in {pitting of blood. 
“In the Infirmary I have exhibited them without bad effe@, and 
perhaps it was for want of courage to continue them that they did 
not work acure. There are certainly cafes where they may be 
ufeful; and uterine Hemorrhage has been cured by the /bium 
ceratum when it vomited; and I have employed Ipecacuan with 
the fame effeéts as well as Dr. Robinfon. ‘In Dyfentery the good 
effects of Emetics are certainly confirmed, and they may be here in 
the fame manner. 


All this contradi@s our theory. It may be faid, that in the time 
of Vomiting a conftriction takes place over the whole body; but 
Robinfon obferves, that the circulation is foon encreafed, which is 
certainly inconfiftent with the cure of Hemorrhagy. Robinfon is 
_ of opinion, that Vomiting acts in confequence of reftoring an equa- 
ble circulation. I imagine fomething elfe muft be takenin. In 
Hemorrhagy, as Dr. Hoffman obferves, a {pafmodic affe@ion often 
takes place, and Vomiting may act by taking off that {paim. This 
reafoning deferves at leaft confideration. — CAE 


4. Emetics are very dangerous in conpettivay of the head, in 
apoplexy, palfy, andin fmaller collections in the veins of the brain. 
Vomiting may be fuppofed to pufh fuch to the utmoft violence, and 
to caufe a rupture of the veflels on which they depend. Many, 
however, alledge they are ufeful. It may be faid their conftriGory 


power obviates their other effects. Indeed, I do not remember, in 


the annals of Phyfic, a fatal apoplexy produced by Vomiting. As 
Ooo this 
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this effet, then, is not to be expected, their other good properties 
may then take place; and I have feen inftances of them; though 
in thofe inftances they were exhibited much at random, nor can £ 
particularize thofe in which they are proper. 


From the whole of what we have faid, it appears, that the bad 
effects of Vomiting are precarious, the good undoubted, and that its 
real virtue favours, in fome meafure, the fuppofition entertained by 
the practitioner we had occafion to mention, of their being a panacea. 


PARTICULAR EMETAICS, 


Particular Emetics differ in degree of acrimony, and in extent of 
their effects. I have forgot to mark in my Catalogue the great 
variety of them, and their gradation. I fhould have mentioned 
Warm Water, which operates, from its bulk, in the fame manner 
as cold water, and alfo from its naufea. Impregnated with oil, it 
becomes more: powerful, and the fame with bitters, and other nau- 
feous additions. Next to thefe, Muftard and Horfe-radith exceed in 
acrimony ; and more acrid and more powerful than thefe are Squills, 
which indeed, if given dried, and in fufficient dofe, are as acrid as 
any other emetics. After freth Squills, and exceeding them in 
power, is to be placed Ipecacuan; and exceeding that again Erige- 
rum, Afarum, and Nicotiana. With regard to the gradation of 
the three laft, 1 am not certain; Erigerum is more mild than the 
Afarum. As to the rank of the foffil Emetics, neither am I certain 
with regard to it. I forbear to mention particular Emetics, becaufe 
in doing fo, I fhould only repeat what we have faid on Emetics and 
Vomiting in general. Noneof them, havea {pecific virtue. We thall 
take this opportunity to fay fomething on Antimony, as its diftine 
guifhing property is its emetic power, although it might alfo have 
been referred. to other heads. 


ANTI- 
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' Antimony began very early to be the favourite of the chemical 
purfuits. It certainly atfords us fome very efficacious remedies, and 
“this very €fficacy of it was brought as an objection againft its ufe, 
till of late thefe prejudices have been triumphed over, add its credit 
re-eftablifhed ; not but that even now it is attended with fome 
doubts. Ifhall therefore bring to your view its various preparations, 
fhew the foundation of each, and their relation to each other. 


Antimony confifts of a Regulus and Sulphur; this Sulphur wae, 
for a long time,-imagtned to be of a particular kind, but this is 
new found to be erroneous; hence its peculiar medical virtues muft 
refide in its Regulus. To procure this, various means have been 
thought of and practifed, which is a proof of the confufion of their 
chemical knowledge. But they are all founded on the general rules 
applicable to the fmelting of metals. We fhall {peak of two kinds. 
Firft, Simplex, with fixed alkalies ; or, fecondly, Marizaéis, when 
with Iron. 


The Chemifts, indeed, have employed different metals, imagin- 
ing they imparted different virtues to the Regulus, and even a com- 
bination of them; but the differences are rather in the quantity 
than quality of the Regulus; the prefcription of the London Col- 
lege coincides with the firft method, where the Black Flux is ufed. 
The Crude Antimony and the Flux are ground together, and then 
thrown, in {mall parcels, into a hot crucible; a deflagration enfues, 
and the Regulus is precipitated ; part of the Sulphur is diffipated 
with the nitrous Acid, part forms a Hepar Swlphuris with the re- 
maining fixed Alk, which dificlves fome of the Regulus ;. for 
the purpofes of arts, therefore, the Regulus is never prepared in 
this way, but by the other, viz. Murtiaiis. Iron is here added to 
abforb the Sulphur ; but if too great a quantity is added , the fuper- 
fluity will unite with the Regulus. With regard to Iron, indeed, 
this addition would be harmlefs, but not fo if we made ule of other 

Oo02 metals 
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metals. When we have thus got the Regulus pure, we have a {ube 
ftance capable of being ated on by the acid in the Stomach, hence 
the Perpetual Pills, which are emetic and cathartic. This is the 
only fhape in which -the pure Regulus is employed. 


Crude Antimony fhould, from a general principle, be inert, as we 
have faid of Mercury combined with Sulphur, &c. but tho’ experi- 
ment confirms that in general, and I have given it triturated to two 
drachms without any effect; I have no lefs feen it raife a vomiting, 
&c. like the other preparations. This we muft account for from the 
different ftrength of the Acid in different perfons, andin the fame 
perfon at different times. Moreover, different portions of Antimony 
have different quantities. of Sulphur, and it is alledged, that even the 
fame cone differs in different parts of it, that there is more Sulphur 
at the bafis than at the apex. Hence in prefcriptions we have di- 
rections what partto take it from. From this uncertainty of the ma- 
terial circumftances neceflary to its action, its crude ftate is looked 
on as an inaccurate medicine. To render it more certain we abftra@ 
part of its Sulphur, and that is done, 


Firft, by Alkalies. If Crude Antimony is fufed: with four-fifths 
of its weight of common falt, and one-fifth of a fixed Alkali, the Re+ 
gulus falls to the bottom, andthe Sulphur floats on. its furface in 
form of Scorie. This is the Regulus medicinalis. This was 
taken from a prefcription in great vogue in Germany, called the 
Febrifugium Crani. The common falt is added only to float on 
its furface, and prevent the accefs of the air. This procefs has 
been varioufly diverfified; fome have chofe to add vitriolated Tar- 
tar. The ready fufion of this is a curious circuinftance ; but the 
effect is fimilar to the foregoing. 


Another method is the preparation of the Kermes Mineral. 
This was acurious fecret in France, firft invented by Glauber, 
afterwards in the hands of the Carthufians, at length the prepara-~ 
tion was purchafed by the French King, and made known.. 3 


A quans 
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A quantity of Crude Antimony is boiled in a lixivium of Salt of 

Tartar ; the Sulphur forms a Hepar with the fixed Alk, and fuf- 

pends part of the Regulus. When this is decanted and {et to cool, 

part of the Regulus with its Sulphur falls to the bottom in a red 

powder. The quantity of Sulphur is not, however, fufficient to 
prevent its being acted on by the Acid of the Stomach. 


The Sulphur auratum Antimonii is of the fame nature, but 
milder than the foregoing. There are various ways of making it ; 
one is of taking the fcoria of the Regulus fimplex, and putting them 
into boiling water; on cooling it falls down in a powder. The 
Chemiits thought this too fimple a procefs, and hence thought 
proper to add Acids, which precipitate the Sulphur in greater quan- 
tity, but of lefs efficacy, and lefs impregnated with Antimony. 
But there is no certainty in any of thefe; for they will vary accord 
ing to the different times of the precipitation; the different fubfida- 
tions of the fame procefs fhould be intiinately mixed; but we 
never can be fure that'we have the fame power in different pre~ 
parations. 


Antimony is likewife deprived of part of its Sulphur by Nitre. 


I am not certain of the accuracy of attributing this fenaration to. 


the Nitre, but it is rather owing to. the action of its parts fepa- 
rately, in the decompoiition of it, when the Acid carries cff part 
of the Sulphur with it, while the Alkaline abforbs the ref, and 
forms an Hepar Sulphuris. This procefs is diverfified according 
to the quantities of Nitre ufed. If we ufe aneighth part we ob- 
tain the Regulus Antimonit. medicinalis; only as we increafe the quan- 
tity we make the preparation more and more acrid, till we arrive at 
equal parts. of each, which is the Crocus Metallorum. Vf we go 
on increafing the Nitre it grows milder ; onthe oppofite fide, if 
we ufe one and a half of Nitre to‘one of Antimony, we obtain the 
Crocus Metallorum mitis; if two parts of Nitre to one of Antimony, 
we obtain the Pulvis Cornachini, or James’s Powder, ur the Emeti- 


cum. mite of Boerhaave.. | 
T never 
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I never could difcover the power of diaphoretic Antimony ; for 
three parts of Nitre will render it an inert fubftance. I believe we 
fhould to four of Antimony take only feven, perhaps fix and an half 
of Nitre; nay, perhaps only fix; we may then geta powder that 
will act as an Emetic and Diaphoretic; but it is not reduced to any 
proper ftandard. 


Secondly, by Calcination. If we treat it with a heat lefs than 
is neceflary for its fufion, we do much the fameas by adding Al- 
kali, vz. deftroy part of the Sulphur; but as we continue to eva- 
porate more Sulphur we calcine more of the Metal, and during the 
calcination fomething is added to the Metal from the fire, which 
renders it inert; but if we afterwards encreafe the fire’ fuddenly, 
we bring it to a glafs, and in that ftate it is capable of being acted 
on by all the Acids. 


_ Thirdly, by Sublimation. The Flores Antimoniz are procured 
by joining aludels to each other, and then fubliming the Anti- 
mony. In the fartheft aludel we fhall find moft Sulphur, in the 
neareft moft Antimony. 


Of REGULUS. of ANTIMONY combined with ACIDS. 


With the Muriatic. Antimony may be combined with this in 
different ways, but not conveniently, unlefs it is in a concentrated 
form. Different compounds are therefore made ufe of for this pur- 
pofe, but chiefly the Corrofive Sublimate. In this cafe the Muri- 
atic Acid joins the Antimonial Regulus, while the Mercury unites 
with the Sulphur. In diftilling this we procure the Butter of An- 
timony ; on repeating the diftillation it comes over thinner, under 
the name of Okeum Antimonit. If the operation is urged farther, 
the Cinnabar of Antimony comes over, which has really no Anti- 
mony in it, and only the properties of common Cinnabar, and 
equally inert. Iknow no alteration that is made by uniting it 
with any other falts that contain Muriatic Acid. We may treat ‘i 

wit 
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ith Sal Ammoniac in the fame manner we mentioned of Mercury. 
When thus united with the Muriatic Acid, it is one of the moft 
corroding fubftances we can apply to the body, and only ufed in 
this fluid corrofive form externally. For internal ufe we muft ab- 
{tract a part of its acid; this is effected by adding water; the moft 
foluble and acrid part is accordingly diffolved, and part of the Anti- 
mony precipitates, which is abfurdly called the Mercurius Vite. 


Stahl recommends ardent Spirits inftead of Water ; this throws 
it down ina finer powder, but I know not that it has any other 
effect on it. 


The Chemifts have proceeded to the calcination of it, in order to 
diffipate more of the acid; and I fee from Senac, that it has been 
ufed in this way, though I know of no particulars relating to it, 


Of itt UNION with the NITROUS ACID. 


Fir, Antimony, if calcined with Nitre in this proportion, viz. 
three parts of Nitre to one of Antimony, the Regulus is fully fatu- 
rated with nitrous Acid, and forms a diaphoretic Antimony inert, 
and not foluble in our fluids. 


at's 
eae 


Secondly, By adding Nitrous Acid to Butter. i Antimony, it 
attracts the Regulus from the Muriatic Acid, but on y corrodes it, 
and brings it down in the form of Bezoar Mineral. 


This is perfectly inert, from the fuperfluity of Nitrous Acid, and 
caft out of our Difpeniatory. 


Its UNION with the VITRIOLIC ACID. 
Tt precipitates the Regulus from the Nitrous Acid, and has much 
the fame effect. Itis not ufed. 
With the VEGETABLE ACID: 


This Acid will aét upon Antimony in its crude ftate, if its ful~ 
pher be in fome meafure abftracted. The action of this Acid is 
obfery— 
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obfervable, too, on the Regulus, or when the crude Antimony is a lite 
tle calcined, or in its vitrified {tate, or when precipitated from other 
acids; the effectof all thefe is the fame when acted on by the vegeta- 
ble Acid. We generaliy ufe the acid in adilute form, viz. that of 
wine, asin the Vinum Antimoniale and Bened: cium of the thops. 


The fpirituovs ftrong D arphice wines ate not fo good for this 
purpofe ; the lighter French wines, or the more acid, as the Rhenith, 
make a ftronger folution of it, and our own home-brewed wines exceed 
either. For thefe reafons Iam often difappointed with the Vinum 
emeticum of the fhops, while that of our Infirmary never deceives me. 
Vinegar might, perhaps, anfwer better, and, brought into a pro- 
per form with fyrup, might make an elegant prefcription. The 
acid attracts it in very {mail quantities, and always in a certain pro- 
portion, fo that the quantity and concentration of the Acid being 
given, the flrength of the medicine is known. One ounce of Cro- 
cus Metallorum, or Glats of Antimony, may ferve an Apothecary 
his life ti i: and an ounce of the wine is the general dofe. 


To get ‘it ina more concentrated flate we employ Tartar. We 
diflolve in water as much Tartar as we can, by the affiftance of 
boiling, and ther add Crocus, or Glafs of Antimony ; on cooling it 
falls down in cryftals, and forms the Emetic Tartar. This method 
of cryftallization is precarious, and cannot well be praCticed; we 
therefore evaporate to drynefs, and afterwards blend the whcle by 
trituration. it is not eafily foluble in water, the more faline part 
will be taken up, andthe more antimonial left ; to obviate this the 
. French have uted the Soluble Tartar, and thus they may give it in 


drops. B 


_ 


Ofth MEDICAL VIRTUES of ANTIMONY. 


Antimony is purely ftimulant, it no where fhews any aflringent, 
tonic, or {edative power, or, if it ever does, it is in confequence of 
its ftimulus. It certainly flimulates very readily, as a very {mall 
quantity will act as an Emetic. It has long been a great defidera- 
tum to get a preparation that would act on the other parts of the 

fyftem 
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fyftem without this effects When it: paffes the ftomach, and ads 
only on-the inteftines, it a€ts as a Purgative. I doubt much if it 
acts as a Diuretic or Sudorific by being properly applied to the,or- 


gans of thefe evacuations, and rather i imagine that it prod uces thefe 
effects by a@ting on the ftomach and tei (Vines: It is difficult to 


_ conceive this, though we evidently fee its effeéts on the furface or 
kidneys, fometines before it can poffibly have arrived there. Other 


-Emetics certainly do the fame. 


It is certain, from» matter of fact, that, from its a&tion on the fur- 


face, it can both. ftimulate and relax the veffels on the furface of the 
body, but this is common to it with other Emetics, to produce | 
conftri@ions on the furface, and hence its fervice in hemorrhages ; ; 
that, however, is in EonieeiHeuce of the naufea it creates. | 


* Of itt FEBRIFUGE QUALITY 


Tt is no difficult matter to thew teftimonies of efficacy, adduced 
in favour of the moft inert medicines.. But I allow, that pradtition- 
ers of candor and difcernment acknowledge the virtue & James’s 
powder; and, indeed, the Pu/uis Cornachini and Ant iquartzium of 
Riverius, medicines of a fimilar nature, have been €3 led with the 
fame commendations. I imagine, that, by actin on the {tomach, 
‘it produces. a diaphorefis, by relaxing the {pafms " take place on 
the furface.) But whatis the proper form in which it fthould be ex- 
hibited.? Such a proportion of Nitre feems to be nece flary as will . 
leave it to be acted on’ by the acid of the ftomach, and that ftimu- 

‘lus fhould not be too great, but that it fhould fuffer it to pals into 
the inteftines. For this purpofe Cornachinus adds Scammony, and 
James ‘adds. Mercury, viz. a preparation of it in the Nitrous Acid. 
But the Tartar Emetic is as much in ufe as any of them, and is at 
prefent the favourite Febrifuge in France and England; when joined 
to Glauber’s Salt to inforce its a€tion. The a@tion of the Tartar 
Emetic is much flower than that of the Vin. Emeticum, hence pfe- 


ferable, as it is jonger before it producesa nauiea. Itmay becon-. 


siaaiagl given in furm of a bolus. 
Ppp  CATHAR- 
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Thefe are medicines which evacuate by ftool. ‘They are called 
Cathartics, or Purgers, by way of eminence, from a grafs view, they 
being fuppofed to carry off all the impurities of the body ; but the 
term muft be confidered only as metaphorical. Here, as under the 
head of Emetics, we fhall mention the effects of the medicines at 
frefent. 


1. They evacuate the ordinary contents ofthe Inteftines. As 
this is a neceflary operation of the animal ceconomy, and not occa 


fional and accidental, as in the cafe of vomits, they have been 
-confidered as medicines friendly to nature. 


2. Befides evacuation, by exciting a more adtive periftaltic motion, 
Cathartics f{queeze out the glands of the Inteftines, and occafion a 
greater afflux of inteftinal liquors, &e, 


3. As operating on the whole alimentary canal, they draw alfo 
from the ftomach. Whether it is peculiar to any to be ftomach 
purgers, we may afterwards confider. From ail thefe confiderations, 
their evacuating property muft be very great. 


# 

4. They alfo evacuate the whole glands of the Inteftines, and thofe 
which pour their liquors into them, particularly the pancreas and 
liver, by expeding the circulation, in which laft they have effec on 
the fpleen, and ail the abdominal vifcera. If there is a certain con- 
nection between fecretion and abforption, by encreafing the former 


they promote the latter. Hence they are called Hydragogues, not 
only as evacuating, but occafioning the abforption of water which 


has ftagnated in any cavity. 


From this view of their operation our medicines might be con- 
fidered as Cathartics in general, and if the evacuation be continued 
| | | : for 
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for a length of time, they may mofl certainly purge the whole body. 
But this conftant evacuation is not to be fupported except by repe= 
tilion of acrid medicines, which is a dangerous practice, and only to 
be applied to bodies of a lax flaccid kind, fo that ftill we muft refufe 
‘them as general purgers. Upon this plan we may objec to their 
ufe in the Lues venerea, and I doubt whether we can ever con- 
tinue them fo long without danger, as to change the whole mafs 
uf fluids, Hence the difcharge by falivation, urine, Gc. is preferable, 
You fee even the fame objeion holds againft Salivation, and this 
becaufe both are attended with inflammation of the parts where 
the medicine is collected and applied. 


g:, The evacuation by ftool, and derivation to the inteftines, 
neceflarily determines more blood into the defcending aorta, whereby 
they make a revulfion from the head, and I have no doubt of their 
encreafing every evacuation made from the extremities of the de- 
{cending aorta, fo that, therefore, Cathartics may very probably be 
confidered as promoting the menftrual flux, opening obftrudtion in 
the uterus, and ufeful in wafhing off the virulency of Gonorrhea, ufe- 
ful in Ulcers, by evacuating the fyftem in general ; to Ulcers in the 
‘inferior part of the body, as caufing a greater flow to the part. 


6. Cathartics have a ftimulant power, which, as applied in the 
inteftines, excites, or at leaft aggravates inflammation in them ; nay, 
fome of them there are which will propagate the fame over the fyftem. 
Again, there is hardly a purgative, which, conveyed into the mafs 
of blood, is not diuretic and pectoral. Thefe are in general the ope- 
rations of Cathartics, but it may be proper alfo to point out more 
particularly fome of their bad effects. i 


As repeated Emetics weaken the ftomach, fo Cathartics often re- 
newed, diminifh the tone of the inteftines, and their fenfibility, and fo, 


1. Partly by this, and partly in confequence of mere evacuation, 
their frequent ufe renders the inteftines very liable to irregular {paf- 


modic affections. - . 
Ppp2 2. Of 
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2. Of moft Purgatives the acrimony is of an inflammatory na= 
ture, not only exciting inflammation in the part to which they 
are applied, but acting in the fame manner as poifons. — Narcotics, 
as the Nicotiana, are accounted purgative, much oftner are purges 
tives narcotic. 


3. The inflammatory ftimulus is extended to the fyftem, and pro- 
duces or aggravates Fever and inflammatory Diathefis. Fe 


4. Their inflammatory ftimulus is directed to the rectum, through 
which the whole acrid matter muft pats. Hence all Purgatives 
encreafe hemorrhoidal fwellings. 


g. They not only ‘inflame the reéfum, but alfo extend the ir- 
ritation to the urethra. Thefe effeé&ts are varied in particular 
cafes. This finifhes what we were to fay on the good and bad qua- 
lities of Cathartics in general. 


Pam te ULAR CC AT BAR’? MCS 


are of two kinds. Acids poured more copioufly into the bile, give 
it a purgative quality, and the fame effect will enfue from a. 
more copious Acid produced in the ftomach pafling into the in- 
teftines.. The two kinds of Cathartics then, are, 1. Acids, or 
acefcent aliment; 2. Medicinal ftimulants, whofe acrimony is iat 
to purge. 
The Fructus acido dulces ; Prunes, Tamarinds, and Cafia ; Serum: 
laétis, Lac ebutyratum, and Olera blanda, have all their chicf effect 
in confequence of their acefcency in the ftomach. In fo far as 
they contain fugar, they ftimulate the inteftines, which we may 
conclude from the effect of fugar itfelf applied in glyfters. 


Medicinal ftimulants differ greatly in their degree of acrimony, 
and fo in their purgative effects. It were proper to afrange them 
| ee ade i, in 
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in this order. Firft, I would put common water, which, in con- 
fiderable quantity, is purgative, operating by its bulk, ftimulatiog 
the periftaltic motion, thus puiaing forwards the contents fatter, 
and evading the abforption by the Lacteals. Thus many Mineral- 


waters act. 


Next I would infert Bland expreffed oils; thefe, when taken in 
fuch quantity as to evade changes in the ftomach, may prove laxa- 
tive, but, like water, I believe it is chiefly from their bulk, 
Simple oil is employed in the Colca Pictonum. I have teen it 
given in the quantity of one pound, but its action feemed always 


to be in the way we alledge. 


After thefe we may place Soap, With regard to the operation 
of this, Iam doubtful. Though mild to the talte, it has the 
power of ftimulating the inteftines, and proving purgative. This 
it will fometimes do in the quantity of one drachm, and at cther times 
the effe& is not confiderable from twoounces. This has led me to 
imagine, that Soap has no effect but when decompounded in the 
ftomach. Soap, as contaminated with common fait, may owe fome 
of its purgative quality to it. Accordingly, epos ufing the Soap made 
by Lewes’s direction, free from common talt, L never found it pur- 
gative. 

Following this! fhall mention Su/s4ur, which, in its perfect 
ftate, isemild and biand. The theory of the action of this is as. 
difficult as that of Soap, for, in {pite of its mildnefs, it is ftimu- 
lating to the inteftines. Whether our fluids have the power of 
diffolving it, 1 cannot fay. It is certainly a mild and fafe Cathartic, — 
never producing any. coafiderable evacuation, but keeping up the 
natural excretion without any irritating or heating effects. I have 
frequentiy had occafion to employ it, where irritation would have been 
harmiai, and coftiveneis encreafed the difeafe, vzz. ia uterine and hz- 
morthordai hamorrbagy, and there it, was effectual without incon-- 
venience, - Sulphur has been accufed of griping, but 1 imagine 


this is owing to its- having fuffered that deliquefcence to which we: 
know 


‘ ~ 
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know it is liclale « ; for in that condition its purgative property. dif+ 
appears, and the griping takes place, which gives us a caution to 
ufe our Sulphur always in a mild itaie, or previoufly to wath it. 


I muft here infert one or two arabe of which I am. not cere 
tain whether they be entirely in their place. Mu/ffard is capable of 
ftimulating the ftomach and inteftines. Its effe@, as a purgative, 
is only to be obtained when it is entire, and then given in the quan- 
tity of half an ounce or one ounce; if not purgative, it keeps upa 
regular excretion. 

Next I would place Bie, which, as fuited by nature to promote 
evacuation, might be fuppofed to have that effet when introduced 
into the body ina larger proportion. Accordingly it has béen recom- 
mended. I have made experiments with it; but whether it be that 
Bile has really no effect, or whether I may have fallen (hort of the 
proper dofe, it is certain I did not fucceed with it. I gave infpifiated 
Bile in the quantity ef half adrachm, but on continued practice ne- 
ver found from it any fenfible effect. 


Approaching next to thefe mentioned in mildnefs are the Saline 
Pargatives, and of thefe, in the firit place, Sugar; and, connected 
with it, Honey, Manna, and the fweeter Fruits. Indeed their pur- 
gative quality .feems fomewhat contrary to their Sugar; thofe con- 
taining moft of it not being fo purgative, as Tamarinds, Gc. Hence 
I would fay, that none of thefe can be conveniently empldyed, ex- 
cept where we may (put up with the effects of acefcent fermen- 
tation. 


Next in order come fixed Alkalis, of which we have formerly 
fpoken. 


Tartar ats more confiderably by its neutral qualities, and the 
Magnefia Alba is only purgative as converted into a Neutral, fo 
that this is the proper place for confidering Neutral Salts in general 
as Purgatives, and for marking out their peculiar differences. The 

fixed 
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fixed Alkali is only purgative as converted ‘into regenerated 
Tartar. - . | 


Where acidity prevails Magnefia is preferable to other Neutrals, 


but it is uncertain whether it is fo to other abforbents. 


4 


Neutral Salts taken internally ftimulate the flomach, excite aps 
petite, and promote digeftion; hence the term digeffivunr applied 
to one of them. Since Neutral Salts are direCtly ftimulant, as we 
fee by their effects on the ftomach, and by their fometirnes pro- 
ducing vomiting, we give them in divided dofes. Some of the 
Neutral Salts, however, are remarkably antiemetic, fedative, and 
refrigerant. Hence their ufe in fevers, inflammations, and hemor- 
rhagy. When ufed frequently, or in large quantities, they impair 
the tone of the ftomach, bring on flatulencies, and weaken the in- 
teftines, as is feen by the frequent ufe of Nitre, Glauber’s Salts, &e. 
They have in fome degree a fedative power, and fometimes a dia- 
phoretic one, which they exert in the fame manner that a draught 
of cold water does. They are of ufe in the cold fit of an ague, by 
promoting a critical diaphorefis, In like manner they {top vomit- 
ing, by determining to the furface of the body. | Cuftomn has 
given a preference to the Neutrals made with native vegetable 
acids, before the artificial, as Vinegar, but I know not upon what 
foundation. It is obferved, that the Neutral made with the Vola- 
latile Alkali, as an antiemetic and fudoriftc, is preferable to regenerated 
‘Fartar. When admitted into the inteftines they a@ as purgatives, 
and pretty fharply ; and hence, from the quantity and * fuddennefs 
of the evacuation, ufeful in feverifh diforders. However, their 
ftimulus is inconfiderable, and is not extended, as in moft other 
purgative meédicines, over the whole fyftem. T heir +relaxing qua- 


. 


* Hence thofe Neutrals that are the moft ftimulant, as thofe of the muriatic kind, are 
thought beftin Fevers, 

+ Hence perhaps one of their ufes in inflammatory complaints. They have ikea a fee 
dative power. 


lity 
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lity makes thefey Salts improper for thofe who have a lax tone of 


their ftomach, as hyfteric and hypochondriac perions. In obfti- 
nate coftivenefs they are given in {mall quantities, viz. one quarter 


of a dofein an hour, until the quantity of two or three dofes are ~ 


taken, and this often with the beft effet. All Neutral Salts prove 
purgative ; ; but as foluble Tartar has no difagreeable tafte, it fhould 
be, on that account, preferred, was notits operation fo very precari- 
ous, as the acid of Tartar is feparated from its Alkali by every other 
acid, and hence would be decompofed by the acid of the ftomach. 

Hence it is generally given as an abforbent. As the quantity of 
fixed Alkali is but fmall, it will not be very purgative by the effeé& 
of the Acid it finds in the ftomach, as this combination is lefs ftimu- 
lant to the inteftines than foluble Tartar. Regenerated ‘Tartar has 
no peculiar efficacy, and when exhibited requires a large and ex- 
penfive dofe. Vitriolate Tartar is given as a purgative, in dofes 
from two to four drachms, but neither this, nor the Sa/ polychrefum 
is often ufed, on account of its difficult folution in water, and the 
gteat increafe of the bulk of the dofe on that account. 


Hence Glauber’s Salt is preferred, which, though of eafy folu- 
bility, have a moft naufeous tafte, but this may be in fome degree 
. alleviated, by the addition of Aromatics, among which I think nut- 
meg has the beft effect, with fome, {weet fubftance added. to it, 
Ahich would coincide with the purgative intention. 1 find bet 
little difference between the medical effects of the true, and the 
Magnefia Glauber’s Salt. Neutral Salts, though in the largeft 
quantities we could exhibit them, when diluted, can have very 
little effect upon the fluids as introduced into the body. Some 
have valledged, that they cool and allay the heat of the blood, be- 
caufe all the Neutral Salts, when powdered, and’ thrown into 
water, generate cold. But it is only during their folution that they 
have this effect; fo that they would be molt likely to exert thefe 
effects, if given in form of a bolus, as, when the Salts are already 
diffolved, they have no farther effe&t in producing cold. Perhaps 


by their cooling power they may fhew fome fimall fedative effe@s on _ 


the 
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the’ ftomach, but thefe would be trifling. Their antifeptic quality 
is very fmall. But although they cannot much ate& the mafs of 
blood, they fhew very confiderable effects on the fecretory organs, 
and hence very powerful diuretics and diaphoretics. On this may 
be founded the virtues of many Mineral Waters pceiee with 
Neutral Salts. 


All the medicines bishneess mentioned are Eccoprotics, or thofe 
laxatives of a more gentle and cooling kind. ~All thofe afterwards 
to be mentioned muft be confidered as having an inflammatory 
ftimulus, though ftill we are to {peak of a few which mutt be fepa- 
rated from the acrid Purgatives. 


All thofe plants enumerated formerly under the title of Amara 
calida, are more or lefs purgative. Chamemile flowers are fo much 
fo, that this quality is the chief hindrance of their noe: effectual 
in Intermittents. 


More powerful than thofe may be confidered the Fetid gums 
enumerated among the Antifpafmodics. In their purgative effect 
they all approach’to the nature of dloes. Though the fatids juft 
now taken notice of are Bitters, tho’ the Bitters mentioned before 
them are purgative, and though Aloes be bitter, yet a Purgative is 
not a common quality in Bitters, and therefore in Alges, &c. is to 
be.confidered as a peculiar property. 


ALO Bo see S 


If any medicine be entitled to the appellation of a ftomach purge, 


it is certainly Aloes. It is remarkable with regard to it, that it 
operates almoft to as good purpofe in a fmall as in a large dofe, 
that five grains will produce one confidérable deje ction, and twenty 
grains will do no more, except it be, that in this aft dofe the ope- 
ration will be attended with gripes, @&c. Its chief uleis to render 
the periftaltic motion regular, and is one of the beft cures of ha- 
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bitual coftivenefs. There is a difficulty we meet with-in the exhibi- 
tion of Purgatives, viz. that they will not a& but in their full dofe, 
and will not produce half their effect if given in half the dofe. 
For this purpofe we are chiefly confined to Aloes. Neutral Salts in 
half their dofe will not have half their effe&, although even from 
thefe, by large dilution, we may obtain this property; but befides 
them, and our prefent medicine, I know no other which has any 
title to it, except Sulphur. Aloes fometimes cannot be employed. 
It has the effe@ of ftimulating the retum more than any other, 
and with juftice has been accufed of exciting hemorrhoidal iwellings, 
fo that we ought to abftain from it in fuch cafes, except when we 
want to promote them. Aloes has the effect of rarifying the blood, 
and difpofing to hemorrhagy, and hence it is not recommended in 
uterine fluxes. Foetid gums are of the fame nature in producing 
hemorrhagy, and perhaps this is the foundation of their menagogue 
power. 


Boast 5 AM 


' Thefe have the power of ftimulating the inteftines, and are next 
in virtue to Aloes, being very proper to overcome acoftive habit, and 
peculiarly ufeful where the coftivenefs is attended with great {pafms, 
as in the dry belly-ach ; they are more heating to the whole of the 
fyftem, and produce more copious evacuations. Of thefe the whole 
variety, as Turpentine, @c. may be ufed. Turpentine, on account 
of its difficult diffufibility, is not very proper. The moft conve- 
nient, and perhaps the moft efficacious of all, is Gum Guaiac, 
which is found an ufeful Purgative in all cafes of obitinate Cof 
tivenefs, where there is no danger from its heating quality. We 
are apt to mifs the effeéts of this in a folid form, and therefore it 
fhould be well diffolved in mucilage, or yolk of egg. With fugar 
it is not fo effectual, depending more on the folvent powers of diffe- 
rent ftomachs. 


Before we come to the Purgatives which may be properly ftiled — 
acrid and ftimulant, we fhail juft mention a few mild ones, fet _ 
down 
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down before the former, which was done with fome view of infert- 
ing them according to the order of their virtues. 


Of Violets and pale Rofes, the purgative virtue is little to be depend- 
ed upon. | 


Polypody has inconfidérable effe& as an aperient Purgative. It 
does not operate in the dofe of one ounce, fo that exhibition in large 
quantities is neceflary to its operation. 


All the Purgatives inferted in our Catalogue, after the title 
Antif/pafmodica, are, 


Acrid Purgatives, of which Materia Medica writers fay very little 
but what concerns their natural or chemical hiftory. With regard 
to the firft, we have, in general, purpofely avoided it. Little has 


- been obtained from the chemical hiftory, nor is it yet determined 


in what fubftance the medicinal powers refide. Not one of the ana- 
lyfes are perfect, and thofe who have made them, e.g. Boulduc, Neu- 
man and Cartheufer, are contradictory to each other. They differ 
only as more or lefs acrid, from the different degrees of which acri- 


whe 


mony and ftimulus, they have been diftinguifhed in Cholagogues, 


Phlegmagogues, and Hydragogues. 


Rhubarb has, befides its purgative quality, an aftringent one, and 
hence is peculiarly adapted to the dyfentery. It alfo has a bitternefs 
joined to it. : , 


Sencka affe&ts the ftomach, inteftines and excretories, In order 
to make it prove purgative or diuretic, it fhould be givenat interva's, 
largely diluted. 


Genifta is frequently recommended-in dropfies. It is an ufeful 
diuretic. Half an ounce of broom tops, msnag-d like Seneka, will 
produce the fame effects. Afcites is accompanied with flatulency. 
Purgatives that expel wind are the beft in that difeale, and the hs 
niita anfwers that purpole. - 


Qqq2 . Senna. 
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Senna. Whether there be any foundation for this being one of 


the moft frequently employed purgatives, I cannot fay, nor have I 
been able to find it. It is as acrid and inflammatory as any. It ought 
to be infufed in a large proportion of water, which is preferable to 
decoétion, in fo far as the purgative quality refides in a volatile part, 
which flies off by the treatment. This volatile part, obtained by the 
largely diluted infufion of Senna, is that whofe operation is moft 
gentle and eafy. Juice of Lemonsand Cream of Tartar correct the’ 
bitternefs of our prefent fubject. | Sins 


Helleborus niger is commonly placed among the moft acrid: pur 
eS It is to mea medicine of uncertain qualities. As employ- 


ing it in infufion or extract, I have been difappointed of its effe€ts as. 
a purgative at all. It has alfo been recommended as a powerful’ 
emmenagogue by Dr. Mead, but I have never met with inftances of 
its efficacy. ) 


The five next are all fpecies of the fame genus, the Convolvulus,, | 


and are exotics. Our common Convolvulus deferves a trial, to-fee 
if it poflefles the fame virtues. 


Mechoacan.is remarkably mild, with little fenfible tafte. 


‘falap is neither more violent in its effects, as a purgative, than 
Senna, nor is it fo: griping. Ifany purgative be diuretic, this. is. 
remarkably fuch, when treated like Seneka by: decoétion, which: 
diffipates its virulent acrimony. 


» Scammony has been always placed among the acrid’ purgatives.. 


Its tafte is not very. difagreeabie. It requires to be very well divided, 
is frequently adulterated ;. di imagine it has fomething of the nature 
of aloes. 


The purgatives that follow are more acrid asi we have: 
mentioned, but none of them have any {pecific powers., 


Colocynthis, Cucumis Afi ninus, and Elaterium, to whieh might 
have been added Bryonia alba, belong to the natural order of the 
Cucur=. 
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Cucurbitacee. Their virtues refide more or lefs in a volatile part, 


and their effects are obviated by boiling. 


The metallic Purgatives follow next. 


Gold. This is not active in its metallic ftate, or when taken up 


by oils, but very much fo in its faline ftate. For this it muft ne- 
ceflarily be diffolved in Agua regia. Itis a ftrong cauftic, whe- 
ther ufed in the folution, or a precipitated or dry ftate: It may be 
brought into a dry form two ways; firft, either by-evaporating to 
drynefs ; or, fecondly, by precipitation with Aikalies. In the lat- 


ter ftate it is called durum fulminans. This was in great vogue, — 


but its certain effects are not known. It has been fometimes ems 
, ployed with advantage, and in othet cafes done harm. They ufed 
it after wafhing it from its acids; but in this ftate, though not {o~ 
luble in watery fluids, yet it may, like other precipitated meials, 


be acted on by the weaker acids, as that of the ftomach. Hence its 
action would depend, in a great degree, on the quantity of acid pre. 


fent there, and hence too are derived the various accounts of its 
effects. In general it ats asa purgative, fometimés as a diaphoretic, 
and, like other metallic preparations, is alfo anthelmentic. . It may 
be eafily over dofed, and at beft dangérous, and therefore *very pro- 


perly. left out of the Materia Medica. Geoffroy’s way of prepairing 
it was to evaporate a folution of Gold to drynefs, and then to tritu= 
rate it with regenerate Tartar, by which it became foluble in ardent ; 


G hile The theory of this is very difficult. 


Silver. This metal is inactive in its metallic form, nor can it be 


rendered {faline by the acid of the ftomach, unlefs when precipitated 
from the nitrous Acid. This for diffolving filver fhould be pure and 
without any admixture of the Muriatic. Two parts of water added to: 
Glauber’s Spirit of Nitre is the beft proportion. A folution of Silver in 
the Nitrous Acid, evaporated, fufed, and caftinto a mold, gives us the 
lunar cauftic, This is often employed externally as a cauttic, but 

where’ 


i 
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where a quick effect is defired, it does not fucceed fo well, as it is 
deliquefcent. It is ufeful as a ftyptic, and may anfwer as a deter- 


gent. Internally it may be of fervice, when the cryftals are ren-— 


dered milder, by extracting part of the acid. Lewis, in the New 
Difpenfatory, has given the beft directions for this. It has been 
employed chicfly as a Purgative. Boerhaave and Boyle recommend 
it much in Wee cafes, as evacuating the contents of the vif- 
cera by ftool and urine with great eafe, but along ufe of it hurts 
their tone. I have tried it, but have not found it anfwer; it ree 
quired confiderable quantities, and was far from acting eafily. 


_ Ward wfed to give an bydropic purge, which a&ted much in the 
fame way they {peak of this. That publifhed in his book of Receipts, 
with many others, are probably very different from thofe which he 
himfelf ufed. : | 


\ 


Mercury and Antimony have been before treated of. 


» 
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The effect of Diuretics is very uncertain. Many medicines are 
enumerated as having a diuretic quality, but there is not one of 


them that exerts it always, nor any to a confiderable degree. There 


is not a more powerful ftimulus to the kidneys than the Cantharides, 
and yet even the effect of thefe in increafing urine, was not fteady, 


although at the fame time I have feen them produce a ftrangury. The 


failure of the Diuretics is probably owing to the diffufion which all 
the medicines pafling through the mafs of blood are liable to. We 


-may be difappointed in many fuppofed Diuretics from the medicines 


mentioned by Materia Medica writers relieving only difeafes of the 


_ kidneys. There is evidence of many Aftringents, befides the Uva Urf; 


AY 


being in the lift of Diuretics. A Phyfician wrote a Differtation, pub- 
lithed forty years ago, entitled, De Calculo per Ajtringentia pellendo, 


and Ido not doubt but Aftringents may fometimes promote this eya- 


caution. I am told that Stock, in a late book, his dunus Je~ 
dicus recommends feveral Aitringents, in obftinate cafes of the Co- 
i ? lice 
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lica Piétonum, which fufficiently fhews the uncertainty of the ope- 
ration of any medicine. 


The operation of Diuretics does not depend on their changing 
the confiftence of our fluids, and I have no doubt in faying, that 
univerfally they act either by a ftimulus directly applied to the kid~ 
neys, or to the parts confenting with them. That the kidneys may 
be affected by confent, appears from their being a copious flow of 


limpid urine in hyfteric paroxyfms, 1 in the fame manner as nephri- 


tic affeétions caufe vomiting. It is from acting in the Inteftines 
that purgatives, I imagine, exert their diuretic power, at leaft it is 


very doubtful if it be not fo, fince ftones in the kidneys caufe | 


Cholics. Commonly, and perhaps properly, the ftimulus of Diure- 
tics is fuppofed of a faline nature; but I would by no means 
confine it to this. Any Acrid will do, and there is Acrimony of 
an oily kind, and others with which we are not acquainted. 


_ As to their general effects : 


1. They evacuate water from the blood-veffels, and by the eva- 


caution caufing an abforption, they draw out water accumulated in 


any quantity and ftagnating in the cavities. Hence they are fuppofed 
to cure Dropfy, but their ftimulus is generally but gentle, and we 
fucceed lefs often than we would with or imagine. 


2. They evacuate with the water, the faline, putrefcent parts of 
. ‘our blood, and hence all Diuretics are antifcorbutic ; and the contrary. 


3. With thefe Diuretics wath out all the extraneous bodies in the 


ferofity. Hence they may be ufeful in a every fort of 


Acrimony,. 


If their operation were certain, this clafs of medicines would 


be of infinite advantage; nay, they may often be fo without any 


fenfible effect, for every Diuretic is a Diaphoretic. In order to ex- 
pede their operation, it is always proper to throw in much water, 
which: 


Fe 
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which may run off by the ferous excretories. The only exception 
to this is the cafe of Dropfy, but even here we are not certain. 
‘We have had lately an inftance, in this p!ace, of a woman labouring 
under an Anafarca, and feemingly an Aicites, which has refilted 
every medicine, who, by drinking largely of a. mineral water, 
brought on a great flow of water, and was relieved. . There are in- 
ftances in phyfic of a cure performed by common water, but fill the 
practice is doubtful. 


PARTICULAR DIURETICS. 
Of the vegetable Diuretics I have marked two natural orders. ig 
1. The Umbellata, which have univerfally a diuretic power afcribed 


tothem. Their effects are never very evident, although, like, the 
Cicuta, they may be ufeful without thefe being fenfible. I have fet 


e 


down fuch as are moft employed, but cannot fay how far the choice | 


is accurate. 


2. Stellate. ‘The whole of this clafs are altringent, and it is to 
this property that their diuretic virtue, if. ever they exert it, is, I 
imagine, to be imputed. Although thefe are the only natural orders 
particularized, yet under the title Stimulantia, referred to, will be 
found the Siiguofe, Sc. with which I might-have encreafed the lift, 
as every one of them is famous in this way. 


What follow next area Mi jfeellaneous Set, put together from various 


' fources, upon very uncertain foundation, except with regard toa few. 


Afarum, Genifia, and Seneka, are mentioned, to thew that all 
Emetics and Cathartics, by proper management, may be rendered 
diuretic. Thus Ipecacuan, by {trong cottion, will lofe its emetic, 


but referve a diuretic power. 
Abfynthium, Carduus, Riders 8c. are all, on many ocenbanie-c evi< 
dently diuretic, but without any pretenfions ‘to faline acrimony. 


With regardito the reft, hardly any particular marks need be made, 
Dula- 
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Dulcamara is a fpecies of Solanum, and of the nature of it and 


the other Luride. Its berries are narcotic, which the leaves and bark — 


-are, in a lefs degree, with the addition of a purgative virtue. The 
woody parts are leaft narcotic, fomewhat purgative, and more 
diuretic. The ufe of this has. lately been reftored by Linnzus, who 
gave two ounces of the Svzpites in decoction, which he and his 
compatriots recommend as.a.cleanfer of every acrimony in the blood. 


Saline Diuretics. ‘The increafe of urine is never very remarkable 
from thefe, except when the falt is accompanied with a large quan- 
tity of water, to which the increafe may be greatly imputed. The 
moft powerful of the Saline Diuretics is the Cauftic Alkali properly 
diluted, and perhaps more effectual when joined to the Bitters, the 
virtues of the one mutually encreafing, and being encreafed by, the 
virtues of the other.. 


DIAPHORETICS. 


Thefe are properly of two kinds 3 I. Thofe ftrictly fo-called,. 
which promote: infenfible perfpiration only; 2. Thofe which caufe 


fweat. Of the Diaphoretics, ’ ftrily fo called, as the effec is-not 


evident to the fenfes, and feldom tried by. ftatical. experiments, our: 
knowledge i is not accurate. We have only account < one by.Sano-- 


torius, viz. Affa Foetida. 


As to their general effects, they are cheleoadl. to thofe of Di 
uretics. Sudorifics at thus fenfibly, and fo have been employed: 
in: Dropfy, but their ufe is uncertain, as. the means employed to: 


obtain their operation. excite. a fever, which is not. always fafe. 
They efpecially evacuate every putrefcent part of the blood, every 
acrimony generated there, and every extraneous matter. We are 
more certain of this operation, by making external affiftants concur 
with our internal Dtaphoretics.. Here we fhould fuppofe, as thie 


action is’ more extended, that a more copious evacuation is made, 


and’ more convenient, as we can in fome meafure fecure it, when 
thefe means are not hurtful with regard to the difeafe we could 
cure. Inthe Scurvy, Sweating would be hurtful, and a Diaphorefis 
is only. proper,. In the Lues Venerea Sweating has peculiar advaa- 


Rre tages: 
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tages. Itcan be: ‘kept up more fteadily than the evacuation, by. ftool, 
and more conveniently than ,falivation, and if it. could be. excited 
with eafe, is certainly the .be&)method of cure. - Sweat is:thée only 
excretion, which, independent of particular. Ctimiulus; merely follows 
the increafe .of circulation, »which connection feems' to have bein 
efttablifhed by Nature, in order ta obviatesthe effes which would 
atifé from heat, motion, ‘Ge. iand: hence Sweating might.cuned ever, 
without having recourle to. the evacuation of any particalar matter. 
Fever is always. founded in a ‘conttriGion of the {urface of the body, 
and if this -be granted, it is plain the relaxation of, ‘the conftriétion 
may take it of. Hence there is.no doubt but. Sweating may, cure 
Fever, but whether at all times it is proper, I wili not fay. It is 
alledged, that if we can:bring out a Sweat in the beginning, | we may 
Spink any Fever; but this needs confirmation, ‘and Tdo not 2 agree 
to it, Certain, however, it is, that the cafecis ‘Often thus. - “Some 

are of opifiion, that Sweating maybe ufed during the whole courfe 
of a»¥ever,' wiltile others think it ought only to be employed in the 
beginning. ‘This difcuflon: we cannot. enter .upon at prefent. 
‘To determine when and where. they thould: be exhibited is, very 


difficult, but it mutt be admitted, that in many: cafes, biscnidl oe ate 
ufeful. 


Sudorific power and fudorific medicines are of different kinds. 
-All general Stimalants of the fyftem,.as motion and heat, are’ power- 
ful Sudorifics, “The olaft feems. to’ concur with the) others am 
to mention. ' Particular Stimulants may be of! two kinds; 1. Thofe 
which are applied to the excretories themfelves ; (2. Thofe applied to 
“parts confenting with’ them, asthe wih a and inteftines. 


In the, next place, Sa dosGca. may be Ao tnaaiidins. Thele, are 
of two kinds; 1. The Sedative and Narcotics 2. The Antifpafmo- 
dics, Qri@ly fo called. The firft relax the fmaller, ands give a {ti- 
mulusto the larger veflels, The, fecond are fuch as we are not cer- 
tain. by what power they,ad.. 


With regard to all of them, we had occafion to mention ‘them 
before. We have only one thing to obferve.’ Stimulant Sudo- 
‘rife, 
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rifics are only to be employed as Evacuants, when there is no feverith 
Spafm, except to. obviate the Spafm at anew acceflion, or when the. 
antifpafmodic virtue is in confiderable proportion, becaufe febrile 
Spafm is not to be overcome, but aggravated, by increafing the cir- 
culation. :This ‘efpecially takes place with regard. to inflammatory 
Spafm, In order, therefore, to proceed peelit we mutt ufe Antif- 
patmodics. Whether or not thefe are fo with regard to inflammatory 
Spafm, as is alledged’ of Camphire, I I thall not! de stermine, but un- 
doubtedly’ this, Mufk, &c. are ‘ufeful in the feverifh Spafm, and. 
where Naturé points out a Motes hk and acceffion, and. then may 
| Be re “" ; | 


e ' 
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Tr concluding our laft head, we were engaged id a digieule fabjedts 
au at prefent we enter upon one of'the fame nature, in‘the confi+ 
deration of Emmenagogues, for there is not,an_ indication which we 
have lefsin our power. It difers in this from the other evacuations, 
that we never think of. encrealing it above. its natural quantity, OF. 


of applying | medicines but to overcome its obftru@ion. Hence, 
medicines on this head muft differ as the caufe of ob{truGion differs. 


1. Nothing has been more common than to fuppofe the menftrual 
flux depending on an: univerfal plethora, fo that a defe&t of it mutt 
depend on a defeet of fluids, and. whatever reftores the plethora 
mut reftore this. But in. my Opinion this cannot be the’ cate for’ 
the flux often goes on fteadily and regularly where this defeat ‘of 
fluids in the fyftem takes place. 2. A certain lentor and vifcidity of 
the blood has been reckoned a caufe of the menftrual flux. Againft’ 
this I would alledze, that oe prefence, of fuch an adual Hatin has: 
never been proved, and although . it had, it is very, unlikely that ie 
fhould « ever affect the lax dilatable fyftem. of uterine veflels.: 3. With. 
more probability has a-defect of motion: been blamed, as it is, often 
apt to. occur in the weak, as in the cafe of Chlorofis, and where there 
is a weal fyftem of the uterus, But ftill there is an, uncertainty here, 
and it is doubtful of the weaknels. and ‘obfiruction,, whether it is 
caule Or effect, To rernove the difeafe, however, it ‘is neceflary to: 
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remove the flaccidity.* 4. But the moft obvious caufe is the con- 
ftrition of the extreme veffels, the contrattio vafi propria au‘ta, 
which is often produced by cold, paflions of the mind, Ge. for fup- 
pofe we fhould admit the weaker impetus, it could not have the ef- 
fect, unlefs as it gives an opportunity for a ftrong ftricture in the ex- 
tremities. Hence Menagogues may be confidered as of three kinds. 


1. Aftringents, in fo far as they can be employed to reftore the 
tone of the fyftem, 7. ¢. fuch as produced a conftriGtion, which does 
not go fo far as a {pafmodic affection, but increafes the impetus of 
the fyftem. Almoft all of thefe have been, at different times, em~ 
ployed. Ihave only fet down Iron as moft commonly in ufe. Pro 
bably, by introducing it in {mall quantities, and at intervals, it 
might be made to act as a tonic. The aftringent Bitters, as the Bark, 
might be employed for the fame purpofe. 


2. Menagogues may be Stimulants, of which there are of diffe- 
rent kinds. 1. Such as a& on the fyftem more generally, and only 
indire@tly increafe the impetus of the blood in the uterus, as exter 
nally the Cold Bath, and internally Mercury, which produces 
brifker ofcillations in the extreme vefiels of the ‘whole fyftem. 
2. Stimulants may be fuch-as a&t on the uterus itfelf. Thefe have 
been fuppofed fuch as a& fpecifically upon the uterus. Specific fti- 
muli to the fecretions can be explained, by fuppofing an affinity be- 
tween the medicine and the fluid to be fecreted, but fuch explication 
cannot be given here; and I would alledge, that no {pecific ftimuli 
of the uterus are yet thewn, and that the dire@t ftimulants of the 
uterus are only the external. There is no doubt but application might 
be made to the uterus by way of fotus, but this is not fo convenient, 
and could only bein.common to it with the whole lower belly. In- 
jeQtion into the vagina has been propofed, but this can feldom be ad- 
mitted ; cafes, however, have been alledged of its fuccefs. The injec- 
tion of the {moke of tobacco has been propofed, and I make no doubt 
of the exertion of its ftimulus: Such medicines alfo as aloes and the 
foetid gums (af which, tho’ difficult to explain, the virtue in fome 
meafure feems to be proved, of a {pecific power of encreafing he- 

mor 
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morrhagy,) may be employed. 3. There is another way ftill of 
ufing Stimulants, wz. by determining the blood in greater quaatity 
to the defcending aorta and its branches,- and fo to the uterus. Such 
is the application of warm water to the extremities, and: opening the 
veins of the foot, which laft is an evacuation certainly of little con- 
fequence in encreafing the impetus indireCtly, and is not fenfible on 
a calculation, Purging is a more effectual determination, as the 
ftimulus fubfifts fome time, as’the evacuation that way may be 
greater than any other, and as the ftimulus even may be communi- 
cated from the confent between the womb and alimentary canal : 
Hence acrid purgatives are often effectual Menagogues.. The fame 
thing is effected by fuch medicines as have a particular power of 
ftimulating the urinary paflages, as Cantharides, which excite the 
venereal appetite, which cannot be done without a confiderable de- 
termination of the blood to the genital parts, and to the uterus in 
particular. On this. account I doubt not but that fuch, if they could 
be fafely employed, would prove menagogue. 


zs intifpannodice may be menagogue, as the difeafe is founded 
in fpafmodic conftriction. Thofe of the fcetid kind are fuppofed to 
be peculiarly appropriated, but the others would anfwer equally 
well, if we had the proper method of applying them, which, as 
there is a continued fpafm, we fhould fuppofe might be done at all 
times ; but, on repeated experience, I have found they are only 
ufeful in the time of the menftrual period. — 


None of the medicines proper for the removal of the menftrual 
obftruétion can be employed at all times, and when the period is 
not near at hand, except the Aftringents and Mercury 5 but it is 
only at the return of the menftrual period, where there is an aggra= 
vation of the fymptoms, and an effort of nature, that the Stimu- 
lants, and more efpecially the Antifpafmodics, can be effectual. I 
have no doubt that mufk may be a powerful remedy, when given 
at the time of the paroxy{m, or aggravation. Caftor is fet down as 
a general title for the foetid Antifpafmodics. Crocus is very feldom 
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Solida 


Viva 


(Fluida — 


({ Alterantia © 
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Arrenvantra ©! VI. 
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EMETICA XVID 
CATHARTICA XVII. 
Divrerica ~ XVII.’ b,, 
DIAPHORETICA XIX. 
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EMOLLIENTIA Ill. 
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STIMULANTIA ‘TV. 


SEDATIVA,; o> 
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Awvispasmopica - VI, 
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1. Ex. VEGETABILIBUS. é 


7 ru clus Lei pm iste : 


Drupaceaes. 
~ Cerafa. 
Mala Armeniacas. 
Mala Perfica. 
Phina 3 ees 
.. Pomaceae. 
Mala Hortenfiae 
Pyta. ffir 
He lefperideaes “= 
- Avrantid. ightnatins suai 
‘ Sentico/aes 
“F raga. 
_ Rubi Idaei fruétus.. 


Dene Vitis. 
‘Ribefia. * 
“Uvae; crifpae. - 
Frudus ficcatat. 
' Uvae hag 
_ Daétyli. 
“Ficus.” ‘ 
iki 
_Cucumeres, _ 
Melones. +": 
: Pepones. ri Patt 


~ 


. c. Herbat, 


ec. 
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Atriplex. oS ibopel ey 
Beta. ALTERNET 
Spinacia. .°. 


Laétuca Agnina. i) i) 4 8! 
Siliquofjae. 13} OD, 


Braflica. sensaliicas tel 
Nafturtium. DTMIAN AGIA Aa 
Sons la feado foes MONYMIA 
_Cichorium. Res oee ad 23! 
Dens Leonis. HOS 18) aq igo: 
Endivia. wate 
Laétuca. @uiuesy isectO 


Umbellatae, 9 8 OS 


- Celeri. 


te 


‘Paftinaca. ML iZKE 


Afparagus, eS 
Capitatat. " 
Cinara. - ofiti.g 


Fungi. see! 22 
Radices. : oNu wd 
Raphanus. yphlid ' 
Rapum. clube muib 
Umbellatae. iP 
Daucus. 


Sifarum. eS ee 
Semiflofculofue. wiiche esigiyh 
Scorzonera. 


Tragopogon. QO aus E 
Battatas. 
4G Alliaceat.. ; 7 i y i [ ie $i <h 


 Porrum. 


be ca 
Alliiam “ 


Semina. Sara} 
Avena. th1OF 
Hordeum, silo 
Secale. »Aiboduas 
Milium, anon ey 
Triticum, renibts 
Oryza. - o2U QTM hL eft Gal 
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Fagopyrum. ogy 
Medulla ‘evan? mlorary 
Sago. . eR Whe 
Radix farinvfe irene, | 
Sal ep. OT isis ~ 
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Herbae---Olerasne) 1 Seno 4 


Legumina, obi MO. °i 
Pitas ute 
Fabae. MILD 
Phafeoli. Tel euaagels 

Nuces oleofae. “) f 
Amygdalae dulces. AUTEN 


Avellana. fob kd 
Cacao. macrdoge 
Caftanea. pgaird 
Juglans. gn bated 
Piftacia. BUGOIE ID 
Sepiariae. . 
Olivae. i wales 
Fermentati potuse ; eh 
Cerevifia. “Shs 


Vinun. laiuioD 


i, Condimenta 8 condita. Cu 
Aromata. ef Dit 
Saccharo, Sale, vel Aceto coniditas: 

. Ex AN IMALIBU s) 

a. Lac Foeminae. eH wai pis 

Afinae. PURRIIGD, 
Equae. iach h :ef S 
Vaccae. brad eapreicey ad 
Ovis. IT LGD 


€. 


Caprae. COREITG 
Quadrupeda. Bp 
Bos. thtndgses 
Ovis. Pibainiabe 
Caper. a 1HE!IS 
Cervus, PRES BT 

Glires. pat ee 
Lepus. i tohaos e226 > 

Beftiae. rita aap Seok 
Sus, 

Aves—Gallinate 
Gallus Gallinaceus. 
Meleagris Gallopavo. — 
Pavo Criftatus. «° HD 
‘Tetrao Perdix. - 

Coturnix. » 
Lagopus. 
Tetrix. 
Urogallus. 


Anferes. “ahs se 
Anas domefticaa °° 
mofchata,**~ i? 
Bofchus major. Ag : 


Querquedula” sh Swe ae 
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Anfer domefticus. 
ferus. 
Cygnus. 
Pelecanus Baffanus. 
Alca torda. 
Grailae. 
Ardea. 
Scolopax. 
Tringa. 
Charadrius. 
Haematopus. 
Fulica. 
Rallus. 
Otis. 
Pafferes. 
ta kite 
Alauda. 
Turdus. 
Emberiza. 
Pifces. 


Salmo Salar. 


truttae 
hucho. 
alpinus. 
eperlanus. 
thymallus. 
Cyprinus barbus.. 
carpio. 
gobio.. 
tinca.. 
caephalus.. 
- rutilus. 
alburnus. 
brama. 
Perca fluviatilis. 
Gadus aeglefinus.. 
merlangus. 
morhua. 
molva. 
virens. 
callarias._ 


Cyclopterus lumpus. 


Scomber fcombruss. 
thynnus, 
Trigla cuculus. 
Mugil. 
Efox lucius. 
Clupea harenguss. 
_ fprattus. 


encraficolus. 


alofa. 
Plevronectus flefiis. 


ec. 
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Pleuronectus folea.. 
plateffa.. 
maximus. 
hippogloffus.. 

Ammodytes. fay 

Muraena anguilla. 

conger. 

Anarrhichas. 

Amphibia nantia. 

Petromyzon. 

Raia batis. 

Accipenfer Sturio, 

LufeGa. 

Cancer pagurus. 
gammaruss. 
{quilla. 

Vermes. 

Sepia loligo. 

Teftaceate 

Patella vulgata. 

Helix pomatia.. 

Buccinum undatum. 

Turbo littoreus. 

Solen Siliqua. 

Cardium edule. 

echinatums. 

Venus Chione. 

Oftrea maxima. 

edulis. 

Mytulus edulis.. 


Volucrum Ova.. 


i. ADSTRINGENTIA: 


1 Ex FOSSILIBUS. 


Terrat. 

Bolus. 

Cimolia. 

Ofteocolla. 
Aluminofac. 

Alumen. 

Lapis Hibernicus.. 
Metallicaes.ex Cuproe 

Cuprum. 

fErugo, 

Vitriolum caeruleum, 
Ex Ferra. 

Ferrum. 

Haematites 


<= 


Rubiica 
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Rubrica fabrilis. 
Vitriolum viride. 

Ex Plumbo. — 
Plumbum. 
Ceruffa. 
Lithargyrus. 
Minium. 

Ex Zinco. 
Zincum. 
Calaminaris Lapis. 
Tutia. 


Vitriolum Album. 
r — 


Ex VEGETABILIBUS. 


Senticofae. 
Agrimonia. 
Alchimilla. 
Argentina. 
Caryophyllata. 
Fragaria. 
Quingquefolium 
Rofa. - 


Tormentilla, 3 


Stellatae. 
Aparine. 


' Gallium, - 


€. 


Rubia, 

Vaginaless 
Acetofa. 
Hydrolapathum. 
Oxylapathum. 
Biftorta. 
Rheum. 

Filices. 


Filix florida. 


Lingua cervina. a. 


Trichomanes. 
Mu/fci. 


Motcus. b. 


Acerba. ~ 


Cydonea mala. 


Mefpila. 


- Mora. 


Prana Sylveftria. 


Sorba. Ne RE oP 


Variae. 
Anchufa. 
Balauftia. 
Brunella. 
Hypericum. 
Lythrum. 


Sss 


Millefolium. 


~ Myrtus. 


Plantago. ‘ 
Polygonatum. 
Sanicula. 
Sedum. 
Vifcus Quernus, 
Urtica. 
Uva Urfi. 
Succi infpiffati. 

Acacia. ~ 
Catechu. 
Hypocittis. 
Sanguis Draconis. 

_Cortices. 
Cortex Granatorum, 

Fraxini 


Quercus. 


Simaroubae. 
Lignum Campechenfe. 
Gallae. 


Acidal.1.a, XI. 1. 2. 
Vina Auftera. 
AmaralV.i. 
Sedativa. 


Balfamica IV. f. 


Il. EMOLLIENTIA. 


1. Aqua et aquofa blanda. 


2. Ex VEGETABILIBUS. 


Columniferae, 
Althaea. 
Malva. 
Farinofa et Mucilaginofa. 
Sem. Cannabis. | 
Cydoniorum. 
Foenugraeci. 
Lini. 
Pfyllii. tes 
Glbceciae hae 
Atriplex. ~ 
Beta. 
Bonus Henricus, 


- Spinacia. 


d, Varia 


d. 


Variae. 
Alfine. 
Branca urfina. 
Melilotus. 
Parietaria. 
Saponaria. © 
Verbafcum. 
Rad. Liliorum alborur, 
Cepae coctae. 


Olzofa. 
Olea preffa blanda. 
g. Ex ANIMALIBUS. 
‘Lac. e :: 
Butyrum. 
Adeps. 
Axungia. 


Sperma Ceti dictum. 


IV. STIMULANTIA. 
a. Ex VEGETABILIBUS, 


a. 


Veriicillatae. Cephalica. 
Betonica. 
Lavendula. 
Staechas Arabica. 
Meliffa. 
Calamintha. 
Majorana. 

Marum Vulgare. 
Origanum. 
Digtamnus Creticus.. 
Rofmarinus. — 
PeGoralia. 
Hy ffopus. 
Hedera terreftris. 
Pulegium. 
Stomachicae 
Mentha fativa. 
piperitis. 
Nepeta. 
Cardiaca. 
Marem Syriacum. 
Satureia. 
Serpyllum. . 
Thymus - 
Alexipharmicas 
Salvia. 
Chamaedrys. 
Scordium. 


b. 


c 


; 


Umbellatae. 
Ammi. 
Amomum. 
Anethum. 
Angelica. 
Anifum. 

Carum. 

Coriandrum. 
Cuminum, 

Daucus Creticus, 
Foeniculum. 
Hippofelinum, 
Levifticum. 
Pimpinella Saxifraga, 
Sefeli Maflilienfe, 
Siler Montanum, 

Siliquofae. 
Alliaria. 
Cochlearia. 
Eruca. 
Eryfimum. 
Lepidium. 
Nafturtium. 
Napum. 
Raphanus rufticanus, 
Sinapi. 

Thlafpi. 

Alliaceae. 
Allium, 

Cepa. 
Porrum. 
 Coniferaes. 
abut 
Pinus. 
Juniperus. 

Balfamica. 

Terebinthina, 


Balf. Copaibae. 


Gileadenfe. 

Peruvianum, 

Tolutanum. 
Gum. Guaiacum.. 

Myrrha. 
Styrax Liquida. 
SudorificamLignar. 

Guaiacum. 


-Saffafras. 


Santalum. 
Radices. 
China. 
Contrayerva. - 
Sarfaparilla 
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Aromatica fragrautiora. Aurantiorum Cortex. 


4 


Cinnamomum. Aurantia Curaflavenfia, ~ 
Caffia lignea. Limoniorum. Cortex. 
Macis. ‘ : 

Nux mofchata. Centaurium minus. 
Caryophylli, Gentiana. 

Pimento. 


Minus fragrantia. 
Canella alba. 
Cort. Winteranus. 


‘ Styrax calamita. 


China Chinae. 
Acorus verus. 
Chamaepitys. 


Zinziber. Marrubium album. 
Acrioras Dictamnus albus. 
Piper. , Lupulus. 
Capficum. Trifolium paluftre. 
Debilicra. © Amara frigida. + 
Cubebae.. ~ Cichorium. 
Cardamomum minus. Dens Leonis. 
Grana Paradifi Endivia, 
Ingratiora. * Laétuea. 
_ Galanga. fi 
Zedoaria. Fumaria.. 
Serpentaria Virg. Acria. 
Debilifiima. Arum. 
Balfamita. Euphorbium. 
Coftus orientalis. Imperatoria. 
Ginfeng. Iris noftras. 
Lilium convallium. Perficaria urens. 
Malabathrum. Pyrethrum. 
Nardus Celtica. Sedum minus acre. 
Indica. Staphifagria. * 
Cafcarilla. 
Ligna. Vinum. 
Afpalathus. . ; 
Rhodium. Olea effentialia. 
Gummi. 
' Benzoinum. ee 
Labdanum. Ex ANIM ALIB U Se. 


Amara Calida. Cantharides, 

Abrotanum foemina. Millepedae. 

mas. Cochinillae. 
Abfinthium Romanum, . Nutrientia. 

vulgare.. Adftringentia. 
Artemifia. Sedativa. 
Carduus benedi&us. Antif/pafmodica. 
‘Carlina. AMcidal.1.a. XI, 1:2 

~ Chamemaelum. Alkalina X.be 

Santonicum. Sales neutri. 


*‘Tanacetum. 
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V. SEDATIVA, 


1. StriGius dia. 

a. Rhaeades. 
Papaver. 

b, Umbellatae. 
Cicuta. 
Cicuta aquatica: 

<= Luridae. 
Belladonna. 
Hyofcyamus, 
Mandragora. 
Nicotiana, 
Solanum. 
Stramonium. 

d. Variae, 
Laétuca. 
Laurus. 
Coffea. 
Thea. 
Crocus. 
Nymphaea. 

e€. Spirituofae. 
Vinum. 


Alcohol, 


a: Acida tl. t.a. XI.°1,. 2 
Sales neuiri. 
Ewmollientia. 
Adfringentias 
Anti/pasmodica. 


. 


VI. ANTISPASMODICA. 


a, Ex BOSSILIBUS, 


Ambragrifea. 
Suaccinum, 
Petroleum. 


d- 


as Herbae foetidac. 
Ariftolochia. 
Artemifia. 
Atriplex.olida, 
Cardiaca, 
Cuminum. 
Leviilicum. 


. Ex VEGETABILIBUS, 


Meum. 
Matricaria. 
Pulegium. 
Ruta. 
Sabina 

Gummi foetidae 


Affa foetida. 


Ammoniacum, 
Galbanam. 
Opopanax. 
Sagapenum. 
‘Tacamahaca. 


Camphora. 


Radices graveolentes. 
Caffumuniar, 
Paeonia. 
Valeriana fylve&ris. 


Fuligo.ligni. 


Olea effentialia. 
empyreumatica. 


“< Sleeiel: 


Liquor Zthereus. 


3. Ex ANIMALIBUS. 
Mofchus. . ° , 


Mee Zibethum. 


Caftoreum. 


Sales alkalini volatiles. 
Olea empyreumatica. 


4. Adfiringentia. 


Emollientia. 
Demulcentia. 
Stimutlantia. 
Sedativa. 


VI. ATTENUANTIA. 


Aqua. 
Aikalina X. b. ee 
Salcs neutri, 

Sapones. 

Dulcia 1X. ¢. 

Nutrientia}.a.b. cd. 

Emollientia 2. ¢. a. 
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VII. INSPISSANTIA. 


Acida XI, 2. 

Alcohol. 

Nutrientia 1. e. f, 2. b. Ge. 
Adftringentia. 

Demulcentia a. b. d. 


IX. DEMULCENTIA. 
a. Afperifoliae. 


Confolida major. 
Cynogloffum. 
Pulmonaria. 

b. Farinofa. 

Sem. Cacurbitae. 
Citrulli. 
Cucumeris. 
Melonis. 


Papaveris. 
c. Dulcia. 
Saecharum. 
Mel. 
Uvae paffae. 
Dattyli. 
Ficus. 
Cynofbatos, 
Glycyrrhiza. 
d, Mucilaginofa. 
Gum. Ar: bicum. 
Ceraforum. 
Senega. 
Tragacantha. 
Amylum. 
Ichthyocolla. 
e. 
Nutrientiae 
Emollientia. 
Sedativa, 


xX. ANTACIDA. 


a. Foffiliae 
Calcarius lapis. 
Creta. 
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Ofteocolla, 
Animalia plerumque tefacea, 
Cancrorum chelae. 
oculi dicti, 

Cervi Cornu ufium, 
Corallina. 
Corallium rubrum. 
Lapis Bezoar orientalis. 
Margaritae. 
Ovorum teftae, 
Oftreorum teftae. 
Sepiae os. 

b. Sales alkalini. 
Alkali fixum vegetabile, 

foffile, 
~ Calx viva. 

Alkali volatile. 

Ce. Neutra, 
Borax. 
Tartarus folubilis, 
Sapo. 
Stimulantia. 
Sedativa. 
Anti/pa/modica. 
Demulcentia.} 


XI. ANTALKALINA. 


ae Acida nativa, 
Acetofa. 
Acetofella. 
Berberis. 
Ribefia. 
‘Tamarindi. 
Succus Aurantiorum, 
Limoniorum, 
Zs Acida arte parata. 
Vinum, 
Acidum vegetabile. 
muriaticum. 
nitrofum, 
vitriolicum, * 
Sal Sedativum. 
Succini. 
3. Nutrientia a. b. c..d. e. Q. 
Adffringentia 2. © 
Demulcentia. 


Tee XIL ANTI. 


— 


— 
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XI. ANTISEPTICA. 


- 


Acida I. a. Hl. e. XI.1.2. 


Alkalina X. b. 
Sales neutri. 
metallici.. 
terreftres. 
Olea effentialia. 
empyreumatica, 
Vinum. 
Alcohol. 
Nutrientia 1. 
Adftringentia. 
Stimulantia. 
Sedativa. 
Antifpafinodica. 


XHT. ER ROP NA: 


Mitiora. 
Beta. 
Betonica. 
Majorana. 

Acrioras 
Afarum. 
Euphorbium. 


* Helleborus albus. 


Tris noftras. 
Nicotiana. 
Ptarmica. 
Pyrethrum. 
Foffilia. 
Turbith minerale.. 


7 


XIV. SIALAGOGA. 


Stimulantia externas 
Angelica. 
Caryophylli. 
Imperatoria. 
Nicotiana. 

Piper. 
Pyrethrum. 

Stimulantia internas 

Hydrargyrus. 


Nem, be] 


XV. EXPECTORANTIA,. 


Hedera terreftris.. 
Hyffopus, 
Marrubium, 
Pulegium. 

Enula campana. 
Tris Florentina. 
Nicotiana. 

Scilla. 

Petafites. 

Tuffilago. 
Benzoinum. 

Styrax calamita. 
Pix liquida. 

Sapo. 

Bicuieoni b,c. d. f. 
Antifpafmodica 2. b. 
Demulcentia c. 


XVI EMETICA. 
1 Ex FOSSILIBUS. 


Cuprum. 
Hydrargyrus. 
Antimonium. 
Zincum. 


Ex VEGETABILIBUS 


Afarum. 

Erigerum. 
Ipecacuanha. 
Nicotiana. 

Scilla. 

Sinapi. 

Raphanus rufticanuss. 
Amara lV. i, 
Catharticas 


XVI C A: 
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Arthanita, 
XVII. CATHART EGA: Ebulus. 
Sambucus 
Acefcentia. . Ramni baccae. 


Frangulae cortex. 


Fruétus acido-dulces I, 1, a. Lingny @atharticai: 


Pruna Brignolenfia. 


Cts Chelidonium majus. 
Catia Aitularis myn 
oe ° Mercurialis. 
Rages re Ricinus. 
Dulcia. Gratiola. 
ithe a Nicotiana. 
Manna. 
Aqua. 
Serum Laétis. 
ac ebutyratum. 
A tum. 
Olera blanda I. 1. ¢. d. e epee 
‘ ; Antimonium, 
Olea blanda ex Vegetabilibus et Ani- Bhs cota 
malibus. ; Emetica.. 


Sapo albus Hifpanus. 
Rofae Damafcenae. 


Viola. é XVIII. DIURETICA. 
Polypodium. 


Sinapi. a. Umbellatae 
Apium. 
Sulphur. Petrofelinum.. 

. “ Chaerefolium. 
Amara lv. 1. k. Wiebe: tae Daucus Sylveftris. ; 
Bilis Animalium, Foeniculum. 
Balfamica lV. f, Meum. 

Salina. Pimpinella Saxifraga, 
T artarus. Siler montanum.. 
Alkalina fixa. Eryngium, 
Sales neutri. b. Stellatae. 
Magnefia alba. Aparine. 

Acriora.. Afperula. 
Anti/pa/modica 2. b. Rubia. 
Aloe. Ce Variae. 
Agaricus. Alkekengi.. 
Rhabarbarum,. Arnica, 
Seneka. ‘Arum. | 
Genifta. Afarum. 
Senna. ‘Afparacus, 
Heileborus niger, Abfinthum. 
Mechoacanna. Carduus benedictus; 
Turpethum. Bardana, 
Jalapium. Dulcamara, 
Scammvnium,. Enula, 
Soldanelia, 


Geniftas 


ee OR me 
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Genifta. Guaiacum. 
Gramen. Saffafras. 
Linaria. Sarfaparilla. 
Lithofpermum. Seneka, 
Ononis. Salvia. 
Pareira brava. Scordium. 
Perficaria urens. Metallica. 
Ruta. Antimonium. 
Sabina. Hydrargyrus. 
Saxifraga alba. 
Seneka. Aqua. 
Scilla. Vinum. 
Acida vegetabilia. 


SUE as pe Kb tees 
Alkalina X. db. 
Sales neutri. 


Serpentaria Virg. 


Alkali volatile. 
Sales neutri, 
Olea Effentialia. 


Antacida a. Empyreumatica. 
Sal Ammoniacum fixum. Stimulantia. 
Sapo. Sedativa. 
Olera I. 1. C. €. Antifpa/modica. 
Emollientia 1.2.¢c.d. . \ Antacida 2. 
Stimulantia 1. b. c. dee. f. k. 2. Emetica. 
Catbartica. 
Diuretica. 
XIX. DIAPHORETICA. Bae 
Vegetabilia. XX. ME NAGOGA. 
Angelica. : 
Calendula. Aloe. 
Crocus. Caftoreum. 
Dulcamara. Crocus. es 
“Opium. Ferrum. | 
Ambragrifea. Hydrargyrus. 
Mofchus. Stimulantia. 
Zibethum. Anti/pa/modica. Te 2. a. b. 
Camphora. Emetica. 
China, Cathartica. 
Contrayerva. Diuretica. 


Some fubftances mentioned in the Catalogue are not to be found in the Index, as not 
being particularly treated of; but their qualities will be underftood by lookin apa 
Index for the general title, clafs, or order under which each fubftance ftands fa ed in 
the Catalogue. Thus the Alchimilla is not mentioned particularly in the Index, a: ts 


general qualities will be underitood by thofe of the Seuticofae, which i y 
the Index, and is the order to which it belongs, + sats is to be found in 


INDE X. 


* A. 


Brotanum foemina, 


Abjinthium vulgare, ib. 
Abforbentia, * 39 
Abftergentia, 40 
Acacia, 216 
Acerba, 204 
Acerbity in fruits, effeats of, 54 
Acid of wine, © 311 
Acidsi in general, ve 430 
“—— particular, 435 
——— muriatic, as Antalkalines, ib. 
—— vitriolic, 7 2a, 
ties vegetabil, ib. 
——— Nitrousses 436 
cee employed i in medicine, lit of, 437 
m———— a5 Aftringents, 219 
—— as Sedatives, 360 
t—v— as Stimulants, 322 
Acid tate of plants, 164 
Acidity in fruits, effets of, 55 
Acorus verus, | 302 
Adia as Stimulants, 307 
Acrid tafte of plants, 165 
Acrimony, kinds of, 34 
Adftringentia, 169 

, operation of 170 

., difeafes in which they are 
indicated, 173 

p~—_—_——, difeafes in which they are 
contraindicated, 175 
» means of difcovering them, 177 
Ether, * 376 

Age, old, defcription of, cm 

Agelutinantia, 41 
Agrimonia, 198 
Alcohol, 359 
Aliment, difference of, 45, 150 
, vegetable, 45 


X. 


proper, what, | 47 


» mixture of, in the ftomach, 52 
——-, vegetable, divifion of, 53 
——-, vegetable and animal, compas 

rifon of, 149 

» effeéts on the mind, ib, 

Alkali, “follile, asattenuant, . ~ 410 
~ , vegetable, as attenuant, ‘db. 
, volatile, 384. 

, as antacid, 420 

» as attenuant, 410 


Alkalina, ib. 


Alkalines fixed, as antacid, 426 
oe ftimulants, 323 
Alliaciae, 261 
- Allium, 262 
Almonds, 84. 
Aloes, 4381 
Alfine, 230 
Akerants, what, 33 
‘Althaea, 227 
Alum, 182 
Amara calida, 278 
=== calida, pharmaceutical treat- 
ment of, 344 
frigida, 305 
Ampbragriiea, 362 
Amphibia, 138 
Amylum, 419 
Analeptica, 35 
Analy fis ftri€tly chemical, of little we, As 
’ Anchufa, 205 
Angelica, 254 
Animals, what kind moft proper for 
food, 121 
» divifion of, 125 
Anifom, _ 255 
Anodyna, $7 
Anferes, ( 333° 
Uua Antacida 
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Antacida, fynonyms to, - 39 
2 ° 4.20 
Antacria, 38 
Antalkalina, 39% 430 
Antiphrodifiacs,. 43 
Anthelmintica, * 44 
Antimony, 467 
_Antiphlogiftica,. 37 
Antifeptica, 39> 437 
Antifpafmodica, as expectorant, 459 
, fynonyms to, 37 


Antifpafmodics, definition of, 

» foffile, 
——-, vegetable, 
———, as Sedatives, 
——, as Stimulants, 


Aperientia, 
AP. Linnzus’s, commented 


 bnediiecs. 

Apples, qualities of, 

Apricot, 

Argentina, 

Ariftolochia, 

Aromata, 

, where propery, 

Aromatica fragrantiora,_ 

Arum, we 

Affa foetida, 

Afpalathus, - 

Afparagus, 

Afperifoliae, 

Affimilation of nutriment, 

Aftringency, in what parts of vege- 

tables it is lodged, 

Aftringentia, fynonyms to, 

Aftringentia, foffile, 

——_——-—, metallic, 

~———————, vegetable, 

, why. proper to 
be given in {ubitance, 

—————, dofe of, 

as Sedatives,. 

as Stimulants,. 


ww 


et 


CRE be a ne 
Attenuantia, 
—, fynonyms to; 

» what, 

Attrahentia, ~ 
Atriplex, , det 

. olida, 

Aurantia curaflavenfia,. 
Aurantiorum cortex, 

Amftere tafte. of plants,. 


lS eeeearemal 


E 


B.. 
Balanftines, _ 5 F 206 
Balfam Copaibae, 
Gilead, 
Gum Guiac; 263 
Peruy. 
Tolu, 
-Balfamics as aftringents, 22 
as cathartic, aoe gee 
Barley, 74 
Beans. Vide Legumina. 
Beef, qualities of, 126. 
Beet, qualities of, 63 
_ Belladonna, 353 
Benzoin, 458 
- Benzoinum, ; : 276 
Betonica, ‘ 249 
Bile, as a cathartic, 47% 
Bittern, 137 
Bitters as aftringents, 221 
Bitter tafte of plants, 164 
Bivalves, 147 


Blood, denfer in proportion to the rigi- 
dity of the veffels and age of 


the fubject, Il 
——, human, account of, “+ 388 
(OF Auimale, as food, effets of, 120 
Blood veffels, effets of cu ftohs upon, ae. 
Boerhaave, his plan of a Materia. Me- 
dica the beft, ; ee 
Boles, , 180 
Borax, 429, 
Branca Urfina, 230 
Braffica, qualities of, 7h. 
Bread, its ufe univerfal,. 76 
——, propriety of its vie, ib.. 
-——, different kinds of it,, 77 
——, when beft prepared,, 78. 
——, ufe of baking it,. ib.. 
Brunella,. 206. 
Buckwheat, 76 
Bufard, 135 
Butter, 86 
Butter milk, 2 116 
C,. 
Cacao nut, 84 
Calamintha, 250 
Calefacientia,. 36% 
Camphire, 368 
Canella alba,. 273 
Cannabis femen,, ee 228 
Cantharides, , : 948. 
- Capficum,, *273. 


Cardiacs > 


Cardiacs, % 42 
Carduus besediene ; 284. 
Carlina, 285 
Carminativa, 37 
Carrot, 69 
Caryophyllata, 183 
Cafcarilla, ; 276 
Caffumuniar, 382 
Catftor, 2 381 
Catechu, 216 
Cathartica, 35 474 
Celeri, 65 
Centaurium minus,. 287 
Cepa, 262 
——— cotta, : 231 
supphalica, 41 
, verticillat. 249 
Chamaedrys, 253 
Chamaemelum, 3 235 
Chamaepitys,. is ‘go2 
Cherries, 56 
Chefnut, r 83 
Chicken, #30 
China Chinae, ° 287 
—— rad. 270 
Cichoreum, 65 
Cicuta, 351 
aquatica, 353 
Cimolia, 181 
Cinara, 65 
Clupea, 145 
‘Coccinella, 321 
Coffea, 357 
Colocynthis, 484. 


Colour of medicines, not to be relied 
on, for a knowledge of their 


qualities,, 7a 


me Of the blood different, caufe 


of, a1 

of plants,. 166 
Columniferae, 227 
Condientia, a8 
Condimenta, go 
_Coniferae, 7, 263 
Confolida major,. 418 
Confolidantia,. Al 
Contrayerva, 271 
Coot, . ~ 337 
Copper, virtues of,. 136 
, dofe of, 138 
Coriandrum, 254 
Corn. cery. uftum,, A24 
Cotula foetida,, 285 


Creta,, 


Eye 


Crocus, 


Cucumber, qualities of, tes 
Cucumis afininus, ; 484. 
Curlew, Er 130 
Currants, qualities of, 58 
Cuftom, effects of, 21 
Cyclopterus lumpus, 2 144 
Cydoniorum femen, 228 
Cynogloffum, 418 
Cyprinus, 144. 
D. 
Dandelion, 6s. 
ate, qualities of, 6 
cus creticus, 254. 
——— fylveftris; 255 
Demulcentia, 416. 
_— » as expectorant, 469 
—-—-—, fynonyms to, 38 
Dens Leonia, 65 
Deobitruentia,. 39 
Deoppilantia, 40 
Depurantia, ib. 
Detergentia, ib. 
Diaphoretica, 35, 489 
Dictamnus albus, 303 
Creticus,. 254. 
Digettiva, 40 
Diluentia, ES 
Difcutientia,, * 40 
Diuretica 35, 486- 
Drink, effec on the aliment, 87 
— blood veffels, ib. 
—— lymph, ib. 
Drupaceous fruits, qualities of,. 54. 
Duck, tame, 133 
» Muicovy, 134. 
Dulcamara, 489. 
Dulcia, as Attenuants, 413 
, as Demulcents, 419. 
E. 
Earths, ,finaple, aftringent, 179, 
, faline, aftringent,. 182 
, abforbent, 424. 
Eel kind of fith, 145. 
Eggs of Birds, +. 148: 
Kiaterium, : 484... 
Emetica,. 35 400% 


Emollient fabflances, me of in which 


their virtues refide, 225 
‘Emollientia ex animalibus, ee Si 
— —; fynonyms (0,. 36) 

i | gaz: 
Emollientss, 
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Emollients, indications of, 224 
, fenfible qualities which 
difcover them, 226 
, Pharmaceutical’ treat. 
‘ment, ib. 
P particular, ib. 
, as Sedatives, 360 
> as Attenuants, ab, 
Endive, é 65 
Endivia, ib. 
Enula campana, 456 
Epifpattica, 36 
Erodentia, 44 
Errhina, F 
, fynonyms ta, 
Eruca, _ 
Eryfimum, 


Effentia Limonum, 
Evacuants, what, 


, in general, 
Evphorbium, — 
Expe€torantia, 
Exficcantia, 
dixficcants, ; as confounded with 
Afttingents, 221 
F, 
¥Farinacea, as Demulcents, 418 
Farinofa, | 229 
Fibres, moving, affe&ted by cuftom, 25 
Fig, qualities of, 60 
Filices, 202 
Fithes, 140 
, ufed in food, lift of, ib. 
A * of their qualities i ingeneral, 142 
Flounder kind of fifh, 145 
Fluids, ftate of, 11 
, diftribution of 12 
, {carce alterable by medicines, 20 
—, ; animal, nature of, 387 
Foeniculum, 254 
Foenugracci femen, 228 
Food, animal, 95 
_, ; alkalefeency of, 21 
ey » how r 
determined, _ ib, 
———, ————, as to quantity of nu- ~ 
triment, 123 
——, =———, as to the nature’Of the 
; fluids they afford, 124 
——, a, perfpirability of, 123, 124 
———, ————, folubility of, ib. 


————, ftriGily fo called, | 


waz 


at" 
Food, animal and vegetable, compared, 101 
. : effects of, ibs 
— in what 
proportion they ought 


to be mixed, ib. 
Food, variety, effeéts of, 


A, Ss Soe 


105 
——, vegetable, bad effects of, 86 
Fragaria, 198 
Fraxini cortex, 217 
2 139 
Fructus acido-dulces, 54 

, as Cathartics, A77 
Fruits, when mot proper to be ufed, 59 
, dry, ib. 
Fuligo, 385 
Fumaria, 306 
Fungi in general, 89 

G. 
Gadus, 144 
Galanga, 274 
Gallae, 218 
Garlic, 70 
Genitta, 483 
Gentiana, 287 
Ginfeng, 276 
Globules red, of the blood, 390 
Goat, fleth of, 127 
Gold, 484 
Goofberries, qualities of, 58 
* Goofe, Solan,’ 135 
, tame, a 

Grallae, ae 

Grapes, freth, qualities of, 58 
——~, dry, qualities of, 63 
Giphie; 132 
Guiacum, 269 
‘Guana, 139 
Gummata foetida, 366 
Gums, fimple, 419 
‘Gurnard, 144 
H, 

Habit, what, 22 
Haematites, 192 
Hair, colour, form, and quantity, a 

mark of the flate of the folids, bo) 

Hare, 3128 
Heat, effe& of, on fruits, BESO 
Hedera terreftris, “251 
Hellebor. niger, 484 
Her, 130 
Hepatics, ! 


43° 
Herbae 


wr 


: vi 


a 


Xi 


Herbae foetidae, 0 225k «64s Léegumina, gualiies of, 89° 
Heron, elD Sis laup -397- Lenientia, 384 
Hefperideae fructus, ovoigg, Lettuce, 65> 
Hiftory, Natural, anplicaes of ‘to the. TES lamb. Vide Latuca agninas, nein 
Materia Medicay”: qY gS Levifticum, 254 
Hog, 1z8 Levity, what, 44 
Humettantia, 36 Lignum Campechenfe, 218 
Hypericum, 206 Lilior. albor. rade’). | 23r 
Hypnotica, _ ef 37 Lilium convallium, 275 
ypotyitisy SO°4 Sh.) -Roda 216 Limoniorum cortex, etait 286 
yofcyamus, (354 Lina femen, 22 
Hyffopus, - 's 250! Linnzus, his Syftem Natural Hiftory,. 
L dnatag'l recommended, 15K 
«20%, ) Liquors, fermented, effects of, 88 
lapiam, 134, eee . 
Bein, ie “= es varices d on _ their : 
ldiofyncrafy, what, 95,29; 7 upated Le palais ede 9 
Pa 1 Ceres OF, dorSBt Butidae’ ane: ggg 
CK Pace a fluids, mat 4*\ Lyniph, potggianlts.¢ gf the blood, 388. 
Ys hov od: 10 APS: Tythrum 7 
Tmmutantia, seine senaer ys. ae 207 
Im eratoria, bi ata ane Ma 
Ehedentia, 99%) i Magnefia alba, . | a 
Incraffantia ibe Mrator aoe as sy ea APE 
Indication, what, 31, Mae: ana, te aia: 
Indications in ey oo ADM 1c wal 
Indurantia, oe pe ioe RR AY Mi i 
Infancy, defcription o eR has 4 i : 
PIRI os ie a er 45, ees angers vi 2 16 
Infipid tafte in plants, a kOS Mar Son aibum, cSSbE 4 3OZ. 
Infpiffantia, 54,414 uit SaAget OQ ara 
= YBOPY MAL, scovinn ao S®. Ma Maa dica; knowled bag coe 
Iris Florentina, oA oe png 457. eee a;.knowledge of, what, | Bs . 
Le Hof Aly oc om comes FOL Mechoacanna, ayes ate 
e de ons”? beferib ee oe Medicines, general divifion, of of... : ae 
7 Ee taee BF, ad oh Ss | aa virtues eo) 1st 
Reb increafed by 5 iin of the  Maliga ne) DUTBEIRD 230 
: imprefion, », ;, ow ht®3 Melon , qualities, of, A 
1S L. ‘\ Menagoga, » 40K. 
Labdanum, ; 277. Mentha itiva, pas ke sg o> 
Lattuca agnina, srt sgh piperit. 251 
, as fedative, 356 Mercury, «2 We 
Laétefcency of plants, - 160 Mijlefolium, “208 
Lamb, qualities of, ~~ 126y 127 Millepedes, AS hie ae 321 
Lamprey, S340 Milk, . aurea menses 106 
Lapis Hiberni¢us. Vide Slate. — its nature, and general, quali- _ 
Lapwing, : 136 ties, 107 
Lavendula, 240 ——, to whom beft fuited, 108 
Laurus, 356. «++, various kinds of, ar 
ot ent 38 =x», rules for the ufe of, 113, 
ead, _ 192° ——, examination of its parts, 114 
Leek, ai go Millet, : oak aa 
pices] ; \ Xxx Morelle; 


510 : 


_ Oyfter, common, 


ue 
Paeonia, 
Parietaria, 
Parfnep, 
Partridge, 
Pafleres, 


Morelle, 68. 
Mallet, 144. 
Mundificantia, > 40 
Mufcus, 204 
Muthrooms, 67 
Mukk, 380 
Mut ae wine, 3°9 
Muftard, as emetic gia cathartic, 258 
» as a cathartic, 478 
Mutton, qualities of, = «24. 0 326 
Myrrh, -. 268! 
Myrtus, — 208) 
N. a 
Nafturtium, qualities of, «63 
Nephritics, (43 
Nerves, the extent of their powerin the 
fyftem, 6 
Nicotiana, 355 
» as cena 456 
Nuces oleofae, 82 
Nut, hazel, $3 
Matrientia, 45 
» as Attenuants, 413 
» as Stimulants, 321 
» Mefinition of, 33 
, fynonyms to, 35 
Nutritious fubftances, difference OF ood age 
ee 359 
(8) f i 
Oats, ea 
Odour of plants, what a mark of, 161 
Oil, effe&s of, 85 
—, nutritive, . 85 
Oils, empyreumatic, 375 
—, effential, 77 
-——, exprefied, as sie chaste. 477 
Olives, 85 
Olea preffa blanda, as emollient, 231 
Oleraceae, as emollients, 229 
Onion, © 79 
Ophthalmica, 42 
Opium, : 3 ‘te 
Orache, 03 
_ Oranges, China, qualities of, ep 
Ofteocolla, 3815 424 


Evi . Xe 
Pafte, kinds of, pre 
Peach, qualities of, 


- Reacock, 

. Pears, qualities of, 

| Peafe. Vide Legumina,, 
| RBecora, what kinds ufed, 


Peétoralia, verticill. 
Peétorals, 
Perficaria urens, 


Peruvianus cortex. Vide China Chinae. 


Petafites, 

Petroleum, 

Pheafant, 

Pigeon, 

Pike, 

Pimpinella, 

Piper, 

Pittachio nut, 

Pix liquida, 

Plan of the work, 

Plantago, 

Plover, green, 

Plumbs, qualities of, 
Pneumonics, 

Polygonatum, 

Polypodium, ne 
Pomaceous fruits, qualities: a 


| Pompion, qualities of; 
| Pork, 


Porrum, 
Potatoe; 
Power, nervous, different ftate of, 


wd 
> 


PSS £05. 


, Piha fylveftria, 


Pfyllii femen,. . 


_ Ptarmica, 


Puddings, kinds 
Pulegium, 


' Pulmonaria, 


Pulmonics, 
Pyrethrum, 


co aniys 1 OR 
Quail, See 
Qualities, chemical, of plants, 
Quicklime, 
Quinguefolium, 


R. 
Rabbit, 
Radith, 
Rail, 


13 


» effects of cuftom upon, 28 
——, ———-, medicines to be chiefly 


136. 
Raphanus 


Raphanus rufticanus, 

Rafpberries, qualities of, 

Refrigerantia, 
Repellentia, 

Repercutientia, 
Reprimentia, 

Reptiles, 

-Refolventia, 
Reftaurantia, 
Rhbabarbarum, 
Rhodium, 

Rice, 

Roborantia, 

Roots efculent, 

Rofae Damafcenae, © 
Rofmarinus, 
Ruabefacientia, 
Rubia, 

Ruta, 

Rye, 

S. 

Sabina, 

Sago, 

Salep, 

Salmon kind of fith, 

Salt, 

Salts, neutral, as Attenuants, 

a » as Antacids, 

————————-, as Cathartics, 

, as Sedatives, 

, as Stimulants, 


— 
Salvia, 
Sangvis Draconis, 
Sanicula, 

Santalum, 
Santonicum, 
Saponaria, 

Sapones, 

Sarcotica, 
 Sarfaparilla, 

Saffafras, 

Satureia, 
Scammonium,.! 
Scate, 

Scilla, 

Scordium, 

Scorzonera, 

Sedativa, fynonyms to, 
Sedatives, definition of, ° 
, as Aftringents, 
—————-, as Stimulants, 
» particular, 


Sedum, 


memes MINUS ACES 


37> 


EX 


Seeds, farinaceous, : 73 
Seneka, 483 
Senna, 484. 


Senfe, organs of affected by euftom,- ~ =D 
Senfibility, diminifhed by repetition, 23 


Senticofae, qualities of, is 

Serofity of Em blood, sibs pee 
Serpentaria Virginiana, 274° 
Serpyllum, 262 
Sefeli Maffilienfe, 25. 

Sialagoga, 34, 442 

, fynonyms to, 

Siliquofae, ufe of, 90, 256 
Silver, 485 
Simaroubae Cortex, 217 
Sinapi, 257 
Siftentia, . 36 
Skirret, | 69 
Slate, 185 


Smell of Medicines, not to be depend- 
ed on for a knowledge of their 


qualities, 2 
Snipe, 136 
Soap, 429 
—, as expectorant, 459 
—, as cathartic, 477 
Solids, fimple, {tate of, 10 
———, proportion between. them and — 
the fluids, 10 
=——-, alterable by manner of life, 20 
, effects of cuftom upon, 22 
Solubility of food, 51 
———_—_—_———., how diverfified, 52 
Solution of food in the ftomach, how 
performed, ly 
fee » how 
varied, 118 
Somnifera, © 37 
Soporifera, ' 37 
Soul, its effect on the shady, 4 
Specifics, 40 
, fuppofed, lift of, 44 
Spinach, 63 
Splenetics, . 43 
Staechas Arabica, 250. 
Sternutatoria, — 39 
Stellatae, : 199 
, as Diuretics, 488 
Stimulant virtue, foundation in fenfible 
qualities, 246 
ioe, » in what part lodged tke 
Stimulantia, fynoayms to, 36 


33a8 expectorant,. 459 
——~———-—;, manner of their operation, 233 
Stimulants, 


Sn. ei 


512 


Stimulants, definition of, .: 

—— ee —, effects of, 

‘enw, indications of, 

—————-, effeéts in the blood- 

veffels, 

————, on the nervous fyftem, 

——_—_—., in the alimentary canal, 

———-, contra-indications of in the 
fanguiferous fy tem, 


——_——, remarks with regard to their 


ufe, 
i, sepia ats treatment 
eS .ee7 Of * 


——_—_—, particular, 
i, animal, i 
——, as expectorant, 


geeas its fympathy with the reft of 


_ the fyftem, i. 8 
Sndickicn verticill. 25k 
Stomachies, t 42 
Strawberries, qauilies of, 57 
Sturgeon, . 14c 
Styrax calamita, 276 
——-- », as expectorant, 458 
—— liquida, 268 
Succi infpiffati, 216 
Succinum, 362 
Sugar, nutritive, : 4793 
Sulphur, “ 477 
Suppurantia,. “4.0 
Swan, 134 
Sweet tafte of plants, 164 
Sweetnefs in eveneote effects we 55 
Syngenele; 284 

T 
Tanacerum,: se enrtri 286 
Tartar, as cath. : 476 
Tartarus folubilis, 428 
Tafte, of great ufe in difcovering the 
qualities af medicines, 

Taftes, arrangement of, 6 
ein, fimple,- to dil bologtut + —--—-ib. 
——, compound, tO RD Sigs ibe 
Teal, - ants 1A3g 
Temperament, what, esoidstA x25 
‘Temperaments, fanguineous, | Mio 13 

, choleric, 19 
Rea isnot » melancholic, sad 
Fetus 3 75° 4 phlegmatic, ib, 
Tenfion, effects.of on the fyftem, 22 
Terebinthinay:. | 263 
Terra Japonica, ide Catechu, 
Texture of yeneoanen « effects of, -— 5s 

F I 


Thea, 3 rT. 
Thoracics, ato entail ee 
Thymps, 252 
Tobacco. Vide Nicotiana. ol 
Tormentilla, 198: 
Trifolium paluftre, 304 
Turkey, 131 
Turnep, 69. 
Turtle, 138 
Tufilago, 458 
U. V. ata 
Veleriava fylveftris, 382 
Vaginales, hij tB1O2 OR 
Veal, qualities of, jo 22526 
Vegetables, become acid: in the fto- 
mach, pitt 49 
Venton. : sey. 
Verbafcum, : 230 
Vermes, 146 
, lift of ufed in food, _ab. 
Verticillatae, 248 
Veficantia, 36 
Vinegar, gz 
Viper, 139 
Viicus Quernus, 211, 
Umbellatae, 253 
—————,, as, diuretics,’ 488, 
Urtica, wi NER ae 211. 
Uterines, , PEP RIE ELF 
Uva Urfi, vi {s. — 235, 
Vulneraria, isha gees 41 
W. fice 
Walnut, at, 83 
Water, 4c6: 
, as a cathartic, 477. 
, as emollient, ef 226 
———, as attenuant, pis 10O 
Wheat, 73: 
Wine, as ftimulant, 309 
, as fedative, 359. 
———., of different countries, remarks er 
: on, : 316. 
Wines, auftere, as aftringénts, Luin orm 220, 
Winteranus Cortex, SOAS > 
Woodcock, — . “3 “> 
gee ale ef eh A a ae 
Youth, defcription of, "| Sion ag 
: Zr ay is 
Zedoaria, OG BES 
‘ Zibethum, PRI occ Meo Fe 
Zine, uh oH Aoe 
Zinziber, ee 473 
N I S. 


: nde: 


